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“When Good Fellows Get Together” 


You will find fresh-rolled cigarettes of deliciously mellow “Bull” 
Durham in evidence at banquets, club smokers and other social gath- 
erings of men of wealth, prominence and experienced tastes. In the 
fragrant smoke of this mild, delightful tobacco formality gives way to 
congenial good-fellowship. If you would be fashionable, expert in the 
company of connoisseurs, you “roll your own”—and your tobacco is 


“Bull” Durham. 
GENUINE 


| BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


To millions of experienced smokers there is no other tobacco 


low-sweet flavor of “Bull” Durham — no other cigar- 
ettes so fresh, tasty and satisfying as those they roll 
for themselves with this golden-brown, bright Virginia- 
North Carolina tobacco. 


Roll a “Bull” Durham cigarette today—you will 
experience a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any 


address in United States on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Dure 
ham, N. C., Room 1329. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY oon 
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fragrance comparable to the wonderful, unique, mel- eo 
package of 
papers” with 
each Sc sack 
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ather’s Alibi 


Cex 2 


Carom and Pocket Billiards abound with whimsical turns that can keep the 
most’skillful player in check. He who loses his head will likely lose the game. 


So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own against the family 


sharp-shooter ! 


Resolve right now to send for our free book that shows why 
thousands of folks own Brunswick home tables. 


There are 33 different games 


‘—an endless source of year-round health and amusement. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Tables 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c A Day 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically 
built, with accurate angles, fast ever-level 
billiard beds and quick-acting Monarch cush- 
ions — the choice of experts. 


Why buy a toy table when a real grown-up 
Brunswick costs so little? By paying while 
playing, you will never miss the amount. 


Any Home Has Room 


Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 
size your home requires. Our ‘‘Quick Demount- 
able’’ fits on top of your library or dining table, 
or comes with folding or quick-detachable legs. 

‘Grand ’’ and ‘‘Baby Grand’”’ for homes 
with a spare room, attic, basement or den, are 
the finest and fastest in the world. 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, 
Expert Book of 33 games, etc., etc., all in- 





cluded free with every Brunswick. No extras 
to buy — no heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30 days FREE. 
Then pay monthly as little as 10 cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book — 
‘* Billiards —The Home Magnet,”’’ that shows 
these tables in realistic colors, discloses factory 
prices and full details. New edition now ready. 
Mail the coupon for this valuable book today. 
It’s FREE, 


Mail This Fot Billiard Book FREE! 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 





Send, free, postpaid your color-book 
“ Billliards—The Home Magnet” 
And tell about your home trial offer. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Dept. 25W, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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AGENTS 


SALESMEN 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; 
gold sign letters for store and office windows; 
anyone can put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST LINE OF 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet perpara- 
tions, etc. ever offered. No capital needed. 
Complete outfits furnished free to workers. 
Write today for full particulars. American 
Products Co., 3174 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


MEN NOT EARNING $1,200 YEARLY 
should get in touch with largest Manufacturer 
of Transparent handled Knives and Razors in 
U. S. We will show you how to make more. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 286 Bar St., Canton, O. 


PICTURES AND POST CARDS 
25 BEAUTIFUL POSES OF CALIFORNIA 


Bathing Girls, 10c; 100 for 25c. L. W. Sun Co., 
Harrison, | Mich. _ 

















16 PHOTOS OF FE "M ALE BEAUTIES TAKEN 
from life for 10 cents. 
Ill. 


Kaye Co., Box 67, Ottawa, 





STUNNING PHOTOS OF GIRLS FROM LIFE. 
Bewitching unusual poses. Very clear and 
charming. Splendid pack 25c. Reuben Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


“BEWITCHING FEMALE BEAUTY POSES,” 
rare imported models, taken from real life, hand- 
tinted “True to nature.” Send dime for two of 
our best full-size samples and catalog showing 
nearly 100 beautiful, bewitching girl poses, etc. 
You'll want more after seeing samples. 
liams Publishing Co., 4008-M Indiana Ave., 
cago. 


10 CLASSY POST CARDS AND CATALOGUE 
10c. Stewart Co., Providence, R. I. 


REAL PHOTOS OF PRETTY GIRLS IN BE- 
witching poses, samples, 10c. L. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. 
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OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send ten cents for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing 
guaranteed prices. It may mean your fortune. 
_— parer Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le 
toy, N. Y. 


WILL PAY 
cent dated 1799. 








$5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE 

We pay cash premium on all 
large cents, eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins 
to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
May mean large profits to you. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 75, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,- 
000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 
four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








TELEGRAPHY 





TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS— 
Also Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western 
Union Wires and complete Marconi Wireless Sta- 
tion in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. 
employs our wireless graduates. Low living ex- 

penses—easily earned. Largest school—estab- 
lished 40 years. Investment, $25,000.00. Corre- 
spondence courses also. Catalog Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


LEARN TO DRAW. BIG DEMAND FOR IL- 
lustrators, cartoonists, designers. Many of our 
students secure positions before completing 
course. Personal instruction, correspondence or 
local. Artist’s outfit free. Send 6c for illus- 
trated book. Washington School of Art, 951 
F St., Washfheton, D. C. 














SALESMEN—GET OUR PLAN FOR MONO- 
graming automobiles, motorcycles, traveling 
bags, trunks, etc., by transfer methods; very 
large profits. Motorists’ Accessories Company, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


PHOTOPLAYS, SHORT STORIES, AND 
other manuscripts neatly and correctly type- 
written. 10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Clifton Craig, Sedalia, Missouri. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—FILM COMPANIES 
pay $10 to $100 for each play accepted. Con- 
stant demand. No correspondence course. Our 
book tells all, sample play, list of companies 
buying plays, etc. Write today for free details. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PIC- 
ture plays in spare time. No correspondence 
course. Our up-to-date “Book of Instructions” 
tells how. Sample play, list of companies buy- 
ing plays. Send for free details. Special offer 
now. E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th 
St., New York. 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. 
Winkopp, 287 Broadway, New York City, 25 cents 
postpaid. Contains model scenario. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES, 
$1. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America—All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Rem- 
ingtons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up; rented anywhere, ap- 
plying rent on price; free trial; installment pay- 
ments if desired. Write for Catalogue6é5, Type- 
writer Emporium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPE- 
writers to sell at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped 
on trial. Northern Office Equipment Co., Dept. 6, 
Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


W AN TE D—CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS. 
Send 10c for application contract. Oliver H. 
Barkley, Mount Pleasant, Penna. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET 
prepared for coming examinations by former 
Government Examiner. Booklet free. Write 
today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN, WOMEN, COMMON SCHOOLING, DE- 
siring Government positions, $70 monthly, write 
for List 309 immediately. Philadelphia Civil 
Service School, Philadelphia. 

WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. HE IS THE BEST 
employer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long 
vacations, rapid advance. Thousands of jobs 
open this year. I will help you get one. Write 
for my big Free Book DY 1449 today. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

THOUSANDS MEN—WOMEN WANTED. GET 
U. S. Government positions. $75.00 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. E 218, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR LARGE 
Phil. Firm; good pay; nice work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Uni- 
versal Co., Dept. 77, Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues, dialogues, speakers, minstrel material, 
jokes, recitations, tableaux, drills, entertain- 
ments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


START A DRY CLEANING AND PRESSING 
Shop. Star Cleaners-Dyers, Allentown, Pa. 


“ART STUDIES. SAMPLES AND CATALOG 
10c. J. Tillberg, Proctor, Vt. 
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Cover Design—Marguerite Courtot 


Pictures of Popular Photoplayers 
Leonore Ulrich, Fay Tincher, Gail Kane, Dorothy Bernard, Edna Purviance, Helen 
Holmes, Theda Bara, Mae Marsh, Vivian Martin, Geraldine Farrar, Grace 
Cunard, Dustin Farnum, King Baggot, Chester Barnett, Hobart Bosworth. 
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“Author! Author!” John H. Blackwood 27 


Thrilling facts anent the writers of the hour, and the future. 


The Great God Kerrigan William M. Henry 32 
J. Warren caught off his pedestal. Photography by Raymond Stagg. 


Pie 37 
The ultimate form of dramatic expression. 

Playing with Julia Dean Ada Patterson 38 
A pastime confession of ebony elephants. 

Pat, the Gentle Earthquake J.de Ronalf 40 
Adventurer O’Malley, “Chauncey Olcott of the screen.” 

Doro, the Wood-Nymph K. Owen 42 
The mythological side of a stage celebrity. 

“Beauty and Brains” Contest 44 
Two more months added; chaperones; interesting entrants. 

Mary Pickford: Herself and Her Career Julian Johnson 49 


Conclusion—The Famous Players; critical resumé; personal reminiscence. 
Illustrated by photographic studies. 


Willard Mack Henry Christeen Warnack 56 
The author of “Kick In” talks of screen telepathy. 

“Close-Ups” (Editorial) 59 

Living Neighbor to the Movies Mary Dickerson Donahey 63 


Adventures of a home in Movieland. Illustrations by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


Contents continued on next page 
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Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


EpDwIN M. COLvIn, Pres. JAMES R. QuIRK, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
ROBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. JULIAN JOHNSON, Editor. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $2.00 to Canada; $2.50 
to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal or express money order. 


Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., as Second-class mail matter 
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An Arabian Fable 70 
Decoration by Oscar Bryn. 
Investing in the Movies . Paul H. Davis 71 
Inside facts about stocks and dividends. 


“Scenarios” (Verse) Paul Scott 74 


Madame Butterfly (Story ) Clarie Marchand 75 
The tragedy of a flower of Nippon. 


Impressions 84 
Concentrated personalities. 


Pete “Props” Kenneth McGaffey 85 
The first of a grin-growing serial. Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


“How I Teach My Gowns to Act” Lillian Howard 89 


Marguerite Courtot and her wardrobe protégées. Exclusive costume photos. 
Plays and Players 94 


Thumb-nail news of the movie world. 


The Camera Capital Jesse L. Lasky 98 


The unique status of a great art industry. 


All Aboard the Powder Car! 100 


Bessie Eyton’s gasoline boudoir. 


The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 


A department of photoplay review. 


Why Emmett Went South 


James Horne’s Own Story 
A talk by the maker of the “Grand Hotel” series. 


My Lady’s Slipper (Story) Elwell Lawrence 


The romance of a courtly highwayman. Decorations by G. Tyson. 


Hints on Photoplay Writing Leslie T. Peacocke 


Practical helps for amateur authors. 


Seen and Heard at the Movies 
Told by our readers. 


Star of the North Frank B. Williams 


Another thrilling installment. Illustrations by R. Van Buren. 


Sandwiches a la Movie Lillian Blackstone 
Culinary concoctions named for the stars. 
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Mary Charleson 
Photoplay Title Contest 


Number One, complete in this issue; fourteen cash prizes. 


Tailoring One’s Face James Young 
An actor-director on the mysteries of make-up. 


“Puncher” Campeau Attends a Doll “Round-Up” 
Grace Kingsley 





Rocks and Roses 
Keen comment by our readers. 


Questions and Answers 
The essence of all you want to know. 
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No. MK177. Magnifi- 
cent extra heavy seamless 
Brussels Fag in two sizes. 
Woven of selected yarns in 
@ very attractive pattern. 

lors: Tan, Red, Green 
and Brown nenenseeely 
blended. Size 8ft. 3in. 
10 ft.6in. Price. 7+ — 74 
9x12 feet 
$13.96 


Dresser Bargain 
No. MK180. To 
base 40 x 19in. French 
el plate mirror 24 x 20i in., 
=p ted by strong stan- 
s. Topof mirror frame 
_ ok. carving. 2 small 
extended drawers at to 
of base, two full lengt 
drawers low. <A rare 


value at our price. $9.68 [= 


Hartman’s oe Erary Set oe 


This is an offer without an equal—a revela- 
tion of matchless liberality—the rarest money- 
saving opportunity ever opened to hcme 
makers. We want you to see for yourself, 
without advance payment, that any one of 
these is the grandest bargain ever before 
offered. Just pick out the bargain you want, 
write it down in coupon below, write your 
name and address and mail coupon to us. We 
will ship it to you promptly. If it is not exact- 
ly what you want, return it at the end cf 30 
days at our freight expense both ways. If you 
are perfectly satisfied and decide to keep it, 
just pay for it in small monthly payments. 

Only one of these items to each family can 
be sent at these amazing, heretofore unheard- 
of bargain terms. When you receive the Mam- 
moth Hartman Catalog you can order as much 
or as little as you like all on easy credit terms. 


Hartman Will Trust You 


Always keep this thought in mind: “HART- 
MAN WILL TRUST ME!’ The Hartman Re- 
markable Credit Plan covers the nation like a 
network. From our tremendous organization 
in Chicago the Hartman lines of credit run 
straight and true tomorethan 1,500,000 typical 
homes—made happy = REAL the help we lend. 

HARTMAN Cr . i. help. No quibble or 
guestion—no ‘‘red t —— interest to pay—no 
bothersome sedeuunes Focal like others do—your 
every dealing with us is strictly confidential. Your 
credit is g with Hartman, IT! Trade with 
us for all your needs—and be SURE of satisfaction. 


Wonderful Bargain 
Catalog FREE 


Filled from cover to cover with thousands of wonder- 
ful bargains in Home Furnishings, all sold -. r4 
Hartman Liberal Credit Plan, backed b pote 
Hartman Guarantee. GET THIS GREAT ONEY- 
SAVER. Wonderfully done in many colors showin 
articles exactly as they look. Furniture, Carpets, Sil- 
verware, Clocks, Draperies, Paints, ypooting, ” ete. 
—everything needed in the home, 

will send it to you—FREE—whether a 
buy, direct from this page of “‘get-ac- 
quainted’’ offcrsor not. ail as ae or 
postal asking for Catalog No. 230 


‘HARTMAN 


” FURNITURE & CARPET CO., SEES. 


4088 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il. un Tos 


top, fi 


ib. selected hen feather 
All sizes, 3 ft.; 

4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. - full size. 
Colors: White, 


25 in. 
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No. MK184. Castes « 4 solid oak, fumed finish. Table 


top 36x24 in.; 2 roomy b 
at sides of 


ends, 7-in. connecting shelf. Panels 
k ends aonb panels on chairs. Chairs have 


heavy 2-in, front , posts fitted to genuine quarter-sawed oak 


arms, 334 in. wi 


Seats and backs upholstered with im- 


itation Spanish leather over wood fibre and soft cotton 


jute, heavy steel springs. 


Complete set......$12.6S 


ON eee _ 


If only _— 
If you wish any 
write name 


No. MK176. Solid 
oak golden finish in 
choice design. Is up- 
holstered with imita- 
tion Spanish brown 
leather on seat 
back. Seathas 
four springs, 
stuffed with 
tow and cot- 
ton. Front and 
back posts are 
bands omey 

carved, 

Svons “Blsited 
and k but- 
ton batted, 
Strong posts 
and runners, 
Areal bargain 
at.....$3.57- 


Per 
Solid Oak Dining Table Bargain 


No. MK181. Beautiful solid oak dining table 
in Gol den Oaks or r fumed finish. 44 in. top, ex- 
= : tends to 6 ft.; 34in. 

rim; heavy oc- 
tagon wae peceniel 

24 in. 

PAN which 
rests upon 4 Colo- 
nial scroll legs. It 
is exestiontly finished 
throughout. This is 
anelegant dining table, 
one that will grace any 
Sy dining room. A real 
3 bargain at our re- 

: 75 Per markably Jow price 
C month of only.....c00-$21.95 


7; 3 
Wonder” Vacuum Sweeper 
No. MK182,_ Noiseless fibre bearings , 
pA bellows lifting rods, Creel Seame é 
bag, wide 0 ust pan, 
pressed steel top, Tour’ drive wheels 
on brush, 8 bellows and 12 in. nozzle. 
Wheels flanged to ped i, trouble. 
Nickel trimmed; fully gu . Has 
brush adjustment—operated by foot. 
st This is a vacuum sweeper 


that should be in every 
mn CTT) bo 


A wonderful bar- 
all | of 


only $3.9 9730 ven w /fi 
S-Piece, 2-inch Post f i 
ff 


De eel 


—,, eee. Sanat 


Bar y ST 


a 


Steel Bed Outfit 


No. MK 148. Elegant 
2 in. continuous post 

¥ steel bed with /<-in. 
fillers in artistic de- 
sign, height head 
end 62 in.; link | 


fabric steel frame bed spring; cotton 


filled mattress and two 44 
illows 18x .: 
ft.6in.; =<) 


Pea Grows Ci 


Meise" 7 5c wie 


Hartman Furniture and Carpet Co., 


4088 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, i. 
is wanted place an X in this square 0 
—— on this page, fill in blank, 
address in this coupon and mail. 


Send me article Nereccccce 
(Fill i 


in name ‘and number) 


If! keep it I will pay $........permonth until full 
amount is paid as per terms and price quoted. 


ns 
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Become Wonderful in Health —Wonderful in 
Vitality and Wonderful in Efficiency for Your 
Own Advantage Through Conscious Evolution. 


FE Cells are wonderful beings. They are 
adm 7.“ the creators of the plants, the trees, the 
Ce a fruit, the vegetables. They create the 


corn, the wheat, the apples. They are 
the creators of the rose, the lily, the 
violet and other flowers—they are the 
creators of everything living in the sea 
—they are the constructors of whales, 
sharks, porpoises and all fish. Through 
the activity of cells, the coral beds of 
the ocean are made. They are the 
creators of all animal life—they are the 
creators of you. They create your 
organs and the foundation of your mind. 





Billions of cells are within your body work- 
ing for you. They are remaking your heart, 


your lungs, your nerves, your digestive system, 
No woman 


titan ies your muscles, your brain—in fact, they are 

weak, old, or busy constantly reconstructing your entire body. 

too well to Y, ll b b h hi = 

profit through ou will be a etter uman machine—possess 

a, a better body and mind if you cultivate these 

a aa cells—if, in other words, you give your cells 
greater energy and a greater opportunity as 


well as a better and more persistent reason 
for improving every tissue, every organ and 
every part of your body. 


Is not corn better when cultivated? Does not the farmer improve his 
wheat through cultivation? Is not fruit improved through culture? 
Are not flowers made more beautiful through conscious effort? Do we 
not have better horses and even better pigs through cultivation? 


Since all of these things are true, it is also true and much more im- 
portant that you can easily make yourself better through improving the 
individual units or cells of the body. 


The Swoboda System, through applying the principle of Evolution to 
the cells of the body produces new human beings, new and better hearts, 
new and better lungs, new and better organs, new and better nerves, new 
and better brains, and, therefore, keener and more efficient mind. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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What Others Have to Say: | 


“One year ago I was an old man at forty; today I am a youth 
at forty-one.” 


“I must state that the principle of your system is the most 
scientific, and at the same time the simplest, I have ever heard. 
You do not misrepresent one single word in your advertising.” 


“Just think of it, five weeks ago I was ashamed of my physique; 
today I am almost proud of it. I am delighted with Conscious 
Evolution.” 


“Fourteen years ago at the age of 68 I was an old man; today at the 
age of 82 I am the marvel of my friends; I am younger than most men 
at 40. Your system gave me a new lease on life.” 


*‘Last week 1 had a reading of my blood pressure, and 
was gratified to learn that it was fully ten points below 
the previous reading. This was a surprise tome as well 
as to my physician, who did not believe that my blood 
pressure could be reduced because of my advanced age.’’ 

“Doctors told me I had hardening of the arteries and high blood 
pressure. They advised me against exercise. Conscious Evolution 
reduced my blood pressure and made a new man of me.” 


‘The beauty of your whole advertisement is that every word of 
itis the truth. Your system is the most wonderful in the world; 
it gave me new energy, strength and life; in other words, it made 
a new man of me. I have been an advocate of your system since 
the first day I used it; I have withstood a mental strain during the 
past year which would have broken my health had it not been for 
your system.” 


“‘Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.” 


‘“‘Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental 
and physical capacity.” 


“T have been enabled by your system to do work of mental char- 
acter previously impossible for me.” 

“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; have gained 
17 pounds.” 

“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my gratitude I 
am telling my croaking and complaining friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ ” 
. “Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to body and 

rain. 

“Tt reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest expansion 
5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.’’ 

“‘T cannot recommend your system too highly, and without flat- 
tery believe that its propagation has been of great benefit to the 
health of the country.” 

““My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impossible, my 
capacity both physically and mentally is increasing daily.” 

“T have heard your system highly recommended for years, but I 
did not realize the effectiveness of it until I tried it. I am glad 
indeed that lam now taking it.’’ 

“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” 

“T think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in the best 
of physical health before I wrote for your course, but I can now 
note the greatest improvement even in this short time. I cannot 
recommend your system toohighly. Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 

‘You know more about the human body than any man with 
whom I have ever come in contact personally or otherwise.” 

“Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble was a reve- 
lation tome. I have had the best physicians of my State, but 
your grasp of the human body exceeds anything I have ever heard 
or known. I have read your letters to many people, also to my 
physicians, who marvel at them.” 


My new copyrighted book explains the Swoboda System 
of Conscious Evolution and the human body, as it has never been explained before. It also 
It will startle, educate and 


explains my new and unique theory of the body and mind. 
enlighten you. 


My book tells in a highly interesting and simple 
manner just what you, as an intelligent human 
being, have, no doubt, always wanted to know 
about your body and your mind. 


You will cherish this book 


for having given you the first real understanding of your body 
and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior 
life; it explains how you may make use of natural laws for 
your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself 
than you could obtain from a college course. The information 
which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 
It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious 
evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what 
they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced 
themselves in every way through a better realization and con- 


scious use of the principles which I have discovered and which 
I disclose in my book. It tells what Conscious Evolution means and 
what it may do for you. It also explains the DANGERS and AFTER 
EFFECTS OF EXERCISE and EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

My book explains the cause of HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE and HARD- 
ENING OF THE ARTERIES, as well as OLD AGE conditions, and how 
to overcome them. 

I offer my system on a basis which makes it impossible for anyone to 
lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, positive, fraud- 
proof, and just as any honest person would naturally desire it to be. 

and full particulars 


Write for my FREE BOOK today before it slips 


your mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the facts concerning the 
SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 

If you have reached your present stage of evolution without conscious 
effort, consider what your possibilities are through an intelligent and con- 
scious use of the principles of evolution. My booklet will set you to thinking. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1366 Aeolian Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


What is said of the Swoboda System, no doubt, sounds too good to be true. Swoboda, however, has a proposition of which you should know and 
which will, no doubt, prove to you that nothing said about Conscious and Creative Evolution in PHO'YOPLAY Magazine is too good to be true. 






Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


@ 
By 
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Rub its cleansing, 
antiseptic lather i! 


“Have you over 


et 


used a soap 


prepared hy askin specialist? 


F not, you do not know how beneficial a’ 

soap can be. 

For thirty years John H. Woodbury made a 
constant study of the skin and its needs. He 
treated thousands of obstinate skin diseases; 
made countless skin tests, always emphasizing 
to everyone the following big fact: 

Your skin is changing every day! 
o/d skin dies, new skin forms in its place. Z%/s 
is your opportunity. You can keep this new 
skin so active that it cannot help taking on 
the greater clearness, freshness and charm you 
want it to have. The best way to do this is 
by proper cleansing with a soap prepared to 
suit the nature of the skin, 

It was to meet the need for such a soap that 
this famous skin specialist evolved the formula 
for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Begin now to get its benefits 
Just before retiring, wash with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, in the following way: With warm 
water, work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
in your hands. Then work this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin—always with 


As the 


an upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Finish by rubbing your face lightly 
with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment Jerszsten/ly, and before 
long your skin will take on the greater love- 
liness of ‘fa skin you love to touch.”® A 25c 
cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of this treatment. For sale by 
dealers everywhere. 


Send now for sample cake 

For 4c we will send you a ‘‘week’s size”’ 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For 10c, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today! Address, 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 1823 Spring Grove, Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tf you live in 
Canada, ad- 
dress The An- 
drew Jergens 
Co., Lid., 1823 _ hag 
Sherbrooke St., | a ae Sm, 
Perth, Ontario. | FACIAL Soap 

















or 'Skin,Scal - i, 
po ae . = p-2nd- Complexion —-'\) 
Tear out the cake shown here and put it in your purse as a reminder to SS ve 

ask for Woodbury’s today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. 
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LEONORE ULRICH, 


who, searcely out of her “teens, has risen from the ranks to genuine eminence 
on stage and screen. In two years she played in eighty-six dramatic roles — 
leading parts in such productions as “ The Virginian,” and “ The Chorus Lady.” 
More recently she was the nineteen-year-old star in Morosco’s “The Bird of 
Paradise.” “Kilmeny” is one of her Bosworth screen plays. 
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DUSTIN FARNUM 


comes from New England where he was born in 1876. He is a quarter of an 
inch taller than his six foot brother William, weighs one hundred and eighty, 
and has brown hair and eyes. His success on the stage was great but even 
greater have been his film achievements in “The Squaw Man,” “Cameo 
Kirby,” “ The Virginian,” “ Captain Courtesy,” and “The Iron Strain.” 
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GAIL KANE 


made her greatest stage hits in George M. Cohan’s “ Seven Keys to Baldpate,” 
and in “The Miracle Man.” She made her first appearance in films in “The 
Great Diamond Robbery”, later starring in Kleine’s “Via Wireless.” She 
recently made her debut on the Equitable programme in “The Labyrinth.” 
Miss Kane was born in Philadelphia, and is noted for her beauty. 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 


the foremost American prima donna, star of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and “ Carmen” in the Lasky film, was born in Melrose, Mass., in 1883. When 
seventeen she went to Europe to study, when nineteen made her debut at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, and when twenty-four sang in the Metropolitan Opera 


House in New York. Farrar is an American girl of American parentage 
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HELEN HOLMES 


heroine of the “ Hazards of Helen,” one of the most thrilling and successful 
series of melodramas ever screened. Miss Holmes is twenty-two years of 
age and is married to actor-director J. P. McGowan. Both Miss Holmes and 
Mr. McGowan have recently joined the Signal Film Co., of Mutual program, 
where they intend to continue the thrillers. 
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HOBART BOSWORTH 
Adele Farrington is his wife 
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been great 


as 


Years of theatrical work with noted productions had preceded his 


took the leading role in the first screen drama filmed in the west, a Selig 
film debut and his success as actor and director for Selig, Bosworth, Inc. and 


Universal h 


left the stage directorship of the Belasco Theatre in Los Angeles in 1909 and 
picture. 
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MAE MARSH 


though only nineteen, has scored several decided hits; but her fame-gathering 
role was Flora Cameron, in “The Birth of a Nation.” She was born in New 
Mexico but early moved to California where, in Los Angeles, she began screen 
work, under the direction of D. W. Griffith, who has predicted for her one of 
the highest places in the field of dramatic art. 
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EDNA PURVIANCE 


is the Nevada girl who was whisked from a short-hand pad up among the stars 
in a twinkling when Charlie Chaplin chose her for his leading lady. A 
serious-minded worker, she has proved to be the “star soubrette” of the movies 


All the adjectives usually applied to a beautiful young blonde really fit twenty 
year-old Miss Purviance 
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DOROTHY BERNARD 


formerly of Famous Players and now a Fox star, had much stage experience 





before being picturized. She was for three years leading woman at the 





Belasco ‘Theatre in Los Angeles, played in stock in Washington and then on 





Broadway. Biograph was her entrance into films. then for a time she was 
with Lubin. “Princess Romanoff,” and “Little Gypsy” are two well known films. 
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VIVIAN MARTIN 


ingenue lead of the World films began playing when seven years of age and 
has had a very bright career. On the stage she played in “Peter Pan,” 
“Spendthrift,” “Officer 666," “Stop Thief” and on the screen in “Little 
Mademoiselle,” “Over Night,” “ Wishing Ring,” “Little Dutch Girl,” “ Little 
Miss Brown” and “The Butterfly on the Wheel.” She is a Michigan girl, 
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KING BAGGOT 


says the best work of his six screen years with Universal is “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” and “Ivanhoe.” He has appeared in more than five hundred 
photoplays and was founder of the Screen Club of New York. King was born 
in St. Louis of Scotch-Irish parents thirty-two years ago. His early baseball 
ambitions gave place to a screen-preparatory career on the ~ legitimate ~ stage. 
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CHESTER BARNETT 


will be remembered as “ Little Billee” in “Trilby.” He also played in “The 
Wishing Ring,” and has appeared in other World Film successes. Belasco’s 
“The Rose of the Rancho” formed part of his legitimate preparatory work for 
the films. Barnett made his first appearance on life’s screen at Piedmont, 
Missouri, twenty-seven years ago, 
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FAY TINCHER 


was born in Topeka, Kansas, then moved to Chicago where she began her 
career with the Shogun light opera company. After several years on the stage, 
she joined Reliance, under Griffith’s direction, and played Cleo in “The Battle 
of the Sexes.” However, she was soon cast in comedy parts and her striped 
parasol and striped dress in the Ethel and Bill series is very famous, 
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GRACE CUNARD 


began her screen career with Biograph and later played with Lubin and Kay- 
Bee, but it is with Universal, opposite Francis Ford, that she has become 
famous. She was born in Paris, April 8, 1891, but is strictly an American. 
She is about five feet six and has dark hair. “The Campbells Are Coming,” is 
one of the recent Cunard-Ford plays since the “Broken Coin” series ended. 
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THEDA BARA 


is a Cincinnati girl who has won wide fame in the portrayal of “vampire ’ 


+] 


roles. Born in 1890, she attracted attention by her dramatic ability while 





still attending high school. The Fox production of “Carmen,” “A Fool 
There Was,” “Kreutzer Sonata,” “Two Orphans,” “The Clemenceau Case” 


9° «66 99 66 


and “ The Devil’s Daughter” have all increased her dramatic reputation. 








Lewis J. Selznick, 


General Manager of the World Film Corporation, Advisory Director of the Equitable Motion Pic- 
tures Corporation, and generally one of the busiest of the photoplay manufacturers. If he has time 
for a hobby, it is unquestionably the “‘Beauty and Brains’’ contest, which was his original idea, Mr, 
Selznick and his family live on a country estate near New York City. 
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IBy John H. Blackwood 

















NO years ago, in a 
California town 
whose every inhabi- 
tant had scenarioitis, 
in its most malignant 
form, I asked a 
street car conductor 
as he rung up my 
nickel: “How are 
you getting on with 








your scenario?” 

And he replied with much earnestness: 
“T sold my first one and am almost 
through with another—a great western 
story, cowboys, Indians and soldiers, you 
know.” 

This particular conductor, for all I 
know, is still ringing up fares, while the 
photoplay scenario has gone marching 
steadily ahead. 

The street car conductor, the plumber, 
the stenographer who never could differ- 
entiate between a comma and a _ semi- 
colon in her work, the woman who be- 
lieved she was “literary” these, 
and all the other ambitious folk who have 
never realized that writing is just as much 
of a trade as brick-laying or blacksmith- 
ing, have been left behind as the trained 
writer has been brought into the scenario 
field. The big, successful authors of the 


country are now seriously turning their 
attention to the photoplay as a market for 
their product and some day soon there is 
bound to come from one of these real 
authors a story that will be to the photo- 
play business very much the same thing 
that “Ben Hur,” “Way Down East,” ‘The 
Old Homestead,” “East Lynne” or “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is to the drama. | 

Every director confidently believes his 
latest work will be the Great American 
photoplay. 

It will not necessarily be another ‘Birth 
of a Nation’—titanic, colossal, and epoch- 
creating. Rather, it will be a simple story, 
full of the vigor and charm and reality 
of life, photographed without any frills 
of the camera man’s mechanical colora- 
ture, capitally directed and skillfully acted 

but for- 
ever and eternally 
reflecting the gen- 
ius of its author. 

And it is pretty 
certain that its au- 
thor will not be a 
street car conduct- 
or. 

A director of 
national promi- 
nence only a fort- 
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a fairly decent degree of suc- 
cess on the dramatic stage will 
sell for anywhere from two to 
five thousand dollars advance 
payment on ten per cent of the 
gross royalty. 

James Forbes disposed of the 
picture rights to his Chorus 
Lady and Traveling Salesman 
for ten thousand dollars ad- 
vance on a ten per cent royalty 
basis. 

Channing Pollock sold eight- 
een plays in a bunch and 
promptly bought forty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of real 
estate on Long Island. He has 
just signed two more ten-thou- 
sand-dollar contracts. 

William A. Brady sold his 
plays to a film company for 
enough money to make him in- 


T 











4. 








C. Gardner Sullivan (left) and Lanier Bartlett. 


night ago confided that the one serious 
problem of his work was the inadequate 
supply of stories for photoplays. : 

“What do you pay for your stories?” I 
asked. 

“T’ll pay as high as three hundred dol- 
lars for a big five reeler,” he answered with 
as much pride as though he were making 
a really generous offer. 

I must amend my statement anent the 
street car conductor! 

There is still a fairly good chance for 
him and his scenario, with this particular 
director, although the latter is, I believe, 
rather lonesome in his attitude toward 
authors. 

While this director is seeking a big story 
for three hundred dollars his competitors 
are clamoring for the chance to pay any- 
where from five hundred to five thousand 
dollars for a scenario. Bethlehem Steel 
is not the only thing in the market that 
has risen during the past year. And the 
story or play that can be purchased for a 
thousand dollars today is pretty certain to 
command a hundred per cent more money 
within the next twelve months. 

Just at present, a thousand dollars is not 
considered much of a price for a really 
good story. Any play that has achieved 


Each of these 
young men has already written ten times the number of stories 
the average novelist turns out in a lifetime. 


dependently rich for the rest 
of his life. 

Al. H. Woods did likewise. 

Ditto the Messrs. Shubert. 

So far, Cohan & Harris and 
Selwyn & Co. are the only theatrical firms 
of note that have not sold their plays for 
photoplay purposes. Perhaps no film 
maker has bid high enough. 

The photoplay people will tell you that 
so far as is known, only “Ben Hur’ and 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan” are out of their 
reach. With all other plays and books it 
is merely a matter of money. 

“Ben Hur” and “Peter Pan” would 
make great photoplays, but in the case of 
the former it is still regarded as too valu- 
able a piece of theatrical property to film, 
while Barrie, always notoriously impervi- 
ous to the lure of the golden pound, abso- 
lutely refuses to consider any offer for 
Maud Adams’ popular offering. I know, 
because I happen to have made him a 
proposition that would have brought a 
cabled “yes,” from any other author. 

Many plays are now reaching the dra- 
matic stage for no other reason than the 
managerial knowledge that even if they 
should fail as dramatic attractions, there 
still remains the photoplay field. * And 
plays that offer advantages for “filming”’ 
are given the preference over the one set- 
of-scenery product. 

Cheer up, authors! You have “arrived,” 
even if you don’t know it! 











‘*Author! 
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Already there is 
in evidence a real 
scarcity of scena- 
rios—good, big, five 
reelers. As recent- 
ly as a month ago 
one of the most im- 
portant directors in 
the country confid- 
ed that he was con- 
fronted with a 
scenario cupboard 
that bore a striking 
resemblance to the 
larder of poor old 
Mrs. Hubbard. 
‘Then, and not until 
then, was this di- 
































rector’s entire busi- 





ness staff sent on a 
hunt for good sto- 
ries and it was a 
fortnight before eight suitable yarns were 
discovered and turned over to the re-write 
staff of the scenario department. And 
during this fortnight the staff of scenario 
writers was increased from a scant trio to 
eight authors of experience. ‘The octette 
included three dramatists of wide repute, 
playwrights who have numerous Broadway 
successes to their credit. 





Lois Weber-Smalley, unquestionably foremost of women writers 


for the screen. 


hibited once or twice and then shunted off 
into the celluloid discard? 

Has the dramatist the same chance for 
success that the regular scenario writer 
has . . . meaning has the man who 
writes “dialogue” the same chance as the 
man who writes ‘pictures?’ Because so 
far, some of the best and most successful 
photoplays have come from authors who 














There is no rea- never wrote a _ play, 
son to believe that tas eeaiiacaiaaiiaceai - an Oi whereas mighty few 
the same condition <x really worth-while 
that confronted this = Sls AThenne sr photoplays have _ yet 
particular director <2 lacdn FL come from the drama- 
does not exist else- . _ tists ! 

ie Gian FFTs ° 
where. ? ‘ Is the scenario an 

I recently plied a inspired product, or is 
number of well x it just hard work? 
known, experienced 5 Oued f& ~% Is the photoplay of 
and successful sce- = fre pe AE aed the future to be a five 
nario writers with a ae ae ee im reeler, or bigger, or 
these questions: : oe as ™ will there be a rever- 

Will there be a | os tA way is dus sion to the one and 
permanent photoplay, \~ ee reel two reel picture? 

a picture that will : c . I put these ques- 
“repeat” year after Gens “at tions to Thomas H. 
year, much as does a. oe Ince, who has written 
“The Old MHome- Ln. Asad j j more than three hun- 
stead,” “Ben Hur’ or ° dred scenarios for his 
some of the _ other a Kay-Bee, Domino and 


standard dramatic at- ‘ss 
tractions or is the *“""" 
photoplay forever to 
be an ephemeral af- 
fair to be ex- 





Blackwood: ‘“‘I thank 


Mr. Barrie (the author of “Peter Pan’’) to Mr. 

ou heartily for your letter 

regarding ‘Peter Pan,’ but am sorry I cannot make 
any such arrangement as you kindly suggest.’’ 


Ere Broncho companies ; 

— to Lois Weber Smal- 
ley, who is, perhaps, 
the most prolific as 
well as_ successful 
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woman director-author of the period; to 
Lanier Bartlett, for a quartette of years 
the scenario head of the Selig company, 
and to Charles S. Goddard, who in addi- 
tion to having written some exceptionally 
popular screen serials such as “The Ad- 
ventures of Elaine,” is a dramatist of 
note. 


Said Mr. Ince: 

“There will be a permanent photoplay, 
just as certainly as the photoplay of today 
is an advance over the one reeler of a few 
years ago. ‘The making of motion pic- 
tures has increased faster than any other 
industry within memory, and I don’t ex- 
cept the automobile business. Such a pic- 
ture as “The Birth of a Nation” always 
will be popular with the public because it 
always will be ‘worth-while,’ no matter 
from what angle you may view it. It tells 
a big, powerful story in a graphic and 
forceful manner. It is the great pioneer 
for other big photoplays. 

“T have written more than three hundred 
scenarios. I have one play to my authorial 
credit, and I don’t see why the dramatist 
cannot achieve as much fame and fortune 
in the writing of photoplays as the man 
who has confined his efforts to scenarios. 
One thing is certain: the dramatist can 
dispose of his wares much quicker if he 
writes photoplays and he will receive just 
about as much money 
for his work as for a 
play, and if he has a 
really good story the 


William De Mille, 
Lasky’s redoubtable 
author-in-chief. 


picturization wont hurt the chance for its 
success if made into a drama. I have re- 
cently been offered a play by a prominent 
dramatist who believes that the advertis- 
ing the drama would get as a photoplay 
would be of material help to it when the 
piece reaches the legitimate stage. 

“The one and two reeler is a thing of 
the past; I mean so far as the big film 
makers are concerned. ‘These one and 
two thousand foot pictures served their pur- 
pose very well but they belong to the time 
when motion pictures were not photoplays. 
The five and six reel picture, I believe, 
will be the standard photoplay for a long 
time to come. 

“Most scenarios are hard work, and 
nothing more. I never have known the 
‘inspired’ scenario. So far as I personally 
am concerned directing and writing scena- 
rios for the past six years has meant eight- 
een hours’ labor every day, with scarce any 
accounting of a Sunday or a holiday.” 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
Mr. Lanier Bartlett, Selig scenario expert 
for the past four years. When Mr. Bart- 
lett sold his first scenario to Colonel Selig, 
he was a newspaper man and he rode to 
and from his office in a trolley car. Now 
he complains every time the Standard Oil 
Company boosts the price of gasoline, 
since imported motors consume a surpris- 
ingly large amount of petrol. 

Mr. Bartlett has written more than fifty 
original scenarios and has turned out nu- 
merous multiple reel features, including 
“The Spoilers,” “The Ne’er Do Well,” 

: “The Rosary,” 











“Mizpah,” and 











“The Crisis.” Mr. 
Bartlett’s scenario 
of “The Spoilers” 
totaled 76,000 
words. 

Says Mr. Bart- 
lett: ‘The relent- 
less public demand 
will always be for a 
higher quality of 
photoplay — more 
sincerity in plot- 
construction, more 
careful thought, 
more_ consistent 
character drawing 
and more and more 

















actual talent. 
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“One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
sound development of the photoplay has 
been the pressure of haste under which the 


studio writer, the director and technical 
heads have been compelled to work. The 
director whose mind is constantly haunted 
by his ‘footage record’ for the month sac- 
rifices artistry in picturemaking to the 
crude idea of speed. In many studios the 
number of feet of film a director can turn 
out in a given length of time, irrespective 
of the quality of the film, has been the 
rule by which his usefulness was meas- 
ured.” 


Lois Weber Smalley, who not only acts 
for the Universal company, but writes 
scenarios and then goes a bit farther and 
directs her pictures, says: ‘‘We will not 
know much about the permanency of the 
photoplay until some experiments are made 
that will enlighten us. Perhaps, now that 
really fine results are being obtained, some 
firm operating its own exchanges will be 
courageous enough to let a _ production 
make a tour of the country each year. 

“T am of the opinion that the experi- 
enced scenario writer has only the advan- 
tage of being able to put his ideas in 
proper working form, and as every com- 
pany has its own staff to do that routine 
work, it is not such a great advantage, after 
all. ‘lhe idea is the thing, if it be only 
a few words scribbled on an envelope or 
cuff. ‘Then, too, almost every director re- 
writes his scripts. I have seldom used any 
other writer’s sequence of scenes but my 
own, whereas if anyone should scribble a 
good idea, I would gladly accept it, no 
matter in what form it came to me. 

“T think there is a great field for ‘homey,’ 
simple stories, consistently written and 
carefully produced and I wonder why 
more writers of photoplays do not see this 
lack of material and endeavor to supply it. 

“T suppose that every writer has a dif- 
ferent method of work. Ideas come to me 
in a flash or not at all, and consequently 
when I write it is at lightning speed and 
my original scenarios are put on just as 
written. I rarely re-write a word of my 
first copy.” 

“It is a curious fact that the motion pic- 
ture industry seems to have just discovered 
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the importance of the motion picture au- 
thor,” avers Charles S. Goddard. 

“T have just returned from a visit to 
Los Angeles, where I inspected all the big 
motion picture ‘camps.’ It would warm 
a writer’s heart to hear the eager and some- 
times profane prayers which rise for the 
speedy coming of clever, prolific, ambitious 
photoplay writers. Mr. Griffith told me he 
thinks three years of camera watching 
would be necessary to make the kind of 
photoplay author he wants. Mr. Sennett 
believed he has all the writers he needs— 
and it’s worth while mentioning that he has 
six or eight of the best known humorists 
of the country at his Keystone studios. 
Detectives are out with orders from Mr. 
Ince to arrest on suspicion anything that 
looks like what he wants in the way of a 
story, and to ship C. O. D. to Inceville.” 


C. Gardner Sullivan, who is Ince’s star 
scenario writer, is a former newspaper man 
who was lured into the photoplay field only 
after he had sold Ince a score or more of 
real scenarios—not the Cincinnati Corre- 
spondence School kind, but powerful, grip- 
ping stories of the sort that will delight 
any audience anywhere. , 

Upon Mr. Sullivan, perhaps more than 
anybody else of his numerous staff, does 
Ince rely for his photoplays. It is no 
unusual thing for Ince to ’phone to Sullivan 
of an evening: “C. Gardner, must have 
a story for Hart tomorrow. How about 
it?” 

The invariable reply is: 
you at ten, at the camp.” 

The peculiar thing is that at ten o’clock 
the following morning Sullivan will go to 
Inceville and with him will go a story 
for W.S. Hart, of the sort that Ince would 
pay hundreds of dollars for to any other 
writer if he didn’t have the always reliable 
Sullivan to depend upon. At that they 
claim Sullivan is the best paid writer of 
photoplays in the country. Just as individ- 
ual a place is occupied in the Lasky optical 
stronghold by William DeMille, brother of 
Cecil DeMille, Lasky Director-General. 
Sons of a famous play-maker, these two 
men, now in their artistic prime, have con- 
ceived and executed a literal library of 
scripts during the past year in Hollywood. 


“All right, see 





Mrs. Kerrigan and Jack have the finest mutual admiration society in the world. If there was ever a 
mother so completely wrapped up in her son or a son so thoroughly in love with 
his mother, the romance is unchronicled. 





























“I get thousands of letters from people each year, and I conscientiously try to answer them all. 
I got a typewriter, and my troubles began all over again because people thought I had a secretary.”’ 





Finally 


The Great God Kerrigan 


HEREIN THE IDOL IS TAKEN OFF ITS PED- 
ESTAL, DISSECTED, AND FOUND TO BE A 
WONDERFULLY REGULAR HUMAN BEING 


The Analyst: William M. Henry 


Photography by Raymond Stage 


EMPUS not only fugits, but forgets. 

In his kidhood the handsomely heroic 

J. Warren Kerrigan was infamous 

for a wicked ability to swipe water- 
melons. 

Would it be too terrible to say that once 
in a while this hero of heroes uses viclent 
language, such as ‘Damn ?” 

Would it be too much a crushing of 
ideals to tell you that J. Warren, the tender 
hearted film hero, likes nothing better than 
to smack a soft eyed deer with a Reming- 





ton—and does it without a qualm of 
feeling ? 

Is it a fact too awful to contemplate 
that Mr. Kerrigan, who never gets angry 
on the screen except to protect the girl he 
loves, is not unused to having regular wild 
eyed battles with the powers-that-be over 
the amount of coin he is to lug to the bank 
every week? 

Well, the truth must out about all of us. 
It is positively refreshing to discover that 
notwithstanding his celluloid halo, so care- 
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scenario writers, John 

Warren Kerrigan is nothing more than 
a “regular guy,’ with the emphasis on 
regular. 

The story of “Jack” Kerrigan, the name 
by which he is known to his friends, is one 
of the best examples of the old adage that 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

A look at Jack’s wavy hair, his immacu- 
late attire, his perfect features, at once 
gives you the idea that Jack must have 
been a ‘““Mamma’s boy,” chortling in the 
church choir. 

Never were truer words spoken. ‘The 
youthful hero carolled lustily every Sunday 
in the church choir at Louisville, Kentucky. 
But the other six days of the week he spent 
in swimming out in the Ohio river where 
the current was strong. His mother spent 
half her time wondering if he would ever 
get back alive. 

Another favorite amusement of Jack’s 
was to swipe the family volume of Shake- 
speare and take it to school with him to 
read when he was supposed to be studying. 
He was also the family’s demon hunter of 
the family and would rather chase rabbits 
than delve in records. 
























































. : He likes to wear a soft shirt, he likes to speed in 
fully fashioned by weepy an automobile and he hates to shave. 
















Jack’s love for hunting 
and for the open air life 
sticks with him still. Whenever he gets 
the opportunity he dashes off to the moun- 
tains with a couple of guns and an assort- 
ment of fishing rods and tackle. He spends 
a couple of days and half of General 
French’s daily allotment of ammunition. 

He admits that he likes nothing better 
than cooking his own breakfast and sleep- 
ing out under the stars with the murmur 
of the streams in one ear and a thousand 
legged worm in the other. 

Jack’s marvellous exploits on the screen 
are not always the duplicates of his actual 
experiences. 

On one of his hunting trips he followed 
a deer for four days hoping to get a shot 
at it. He had never before hunted deer. 
On the fourth day he was sliding down the 
side of a gorge when he suddenly spotted 
a huge many-pointed buck about a hundred 
yards away on the other side. 

Had there been a camera clicking nearby, 
Jack would have probably shot the deer 
with the rifle in his right hand and at the 
same time lassooed it with a lariat in his 
left. 


Unfortunately it was Jack’s first buck 








| 
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People are pretty familiar with Kerrigan’s looks. He is six feet tall, weighs 199 pounds and has a chest 
like a pouter pigeon. 
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and there was no camera nigh, so he did 
what most other hunters do under similar 
circumstances. He let out a wild yell that 
nearly scared the deer to death and then 
fired his rifle at a cloud that happened to 
be passing by. 

“You know, really,” said Jack with a 
soft Southern drawl that wasn’t the least 
bit affected, “I hate this hero stuff. I love 
to get out in the mountains and let my 
whiskers grow, wear a soft shirt and get 
dirt in my finger nails. 

“Tt’s terribly embarrassing to be a film 
hero, honestly. People to whom I am 
introduced or, more often, who introduce 
themselves to me, seem to be absolutely 
awe-struck and I have to carry on a foolish 
conversation just to interest them. 

“T never answer the phone at home 
because most of the calls are from people 
who just want to tell their friends that 
they have talked to me. 

“Why, here a couple of years back I 
played a character part, one with a lot of 
real life and gee-whiz in it. And half the 
people in the country wrote the company 
objecting to the fact that I was wearing 
a moustache and had flattened out my curly 
locks. 

“T get thousands of letters from people 
every year. And I conscientiously try to 
answer them all. Most of them are very 
interesting and a few are very silly. But 
I figure that they are all sincere and that 
it is nothing more or less than common 
courtesy to answer them. 

“At first I answered them by hand, but 
finally they became so numerous that I 
began to answer them on the typewriter. 
And my troubles have begun all over again 
because they all think that I have a secre- 
tary writing the letters and are therefore 
peeved.” 

People are pretty familiar with Ker- 
rigan’s looks. He is six feet tall and 
weighs 199 pounds. He has a chest like 
a pouter pigeon and is tremendously strong 
although the immense pressure under which 
he has been working has kept him from 
taking the exercise that he most enjoys. 

He is much more happy alone, or with 
his mother and brothers, than when there 
is a big crowd “gawking” at him, and 
hero-worshiping him. He is neither bored 
nor flattered by the attention he gets. He 
just naturally doesn’t like it. 

Mrs. Kerrigan (his mother) and Jack 


have the finest mutual admiration society 
in the world. If ever there was a mother 
so completely wrapped up in her son and 
his future or a son so thoroughly in love 
with his mother as Mrs. Kerrigan and 
Jack, the romance is unchronicled. 

Jack has seven brothers older than him- 
self, one of them, Wallace, being about 
thirty minutes ahead of him, as they are 
twins. He also has a sister who toured the 
country in ‘‘Everywoman” last year. 

Like all youngest sons, Jack is his 
mother’s pet and she is to him, as he put it, 
“what I imagine the angels must be like.” 
He has managed to reach the age of 26 
without being married. “I really have 
never had time to consider it,” he said, ‘‘and 
anyway I don’t think I would be very 
likely to find a woman as good as my 
mother.” 

Jack came to enter the moving picture 
industry through his love for his mother. 
He went on the stage at the age of 18 
with Clay Clement, his brother-in-law, in 
his production of “Sam Houston.” He 
played the juvenile lead and later played 
a similar role in “Brown of Harvard” and 
“The Master Key.” 

Several times he was approached on the 
subject of going into pictures but always 
refused. However while touring in “The 
Road to Yesterday,” word of his mother’s 
illness, and an offer from the Essanay came 
at the same time. He took the job and 
wired his mother to come to him. 

A few months later the American Film 
Company was organized and Kerrigan was 
the first member engaged. He turned out 
two pictures every week for three years, 
nearly every picture being of the wild-and- 
woolly-west variety. ‘Then came his chance 
to join the Universal, with which company 
he has been working ever since. 

He used to be a fine singer and quite a 
painter—for a youngster. He has since 
dropped these arts. He is making a spe- 
cial study of ‘The Movies, and how to 
succeed in them,” with himself in the stel- 
lar role. 

He is a great big, handsome, lovable 
chap, modest as can be, and about as sissy 
as a hungry wolf. He is a good natured 
Irishman who likes to wear a soft shirt, 
preferably without a collar. He likes to 
speed in an automobile and hates to shave. 

If these things make a hero—then that’s 
what J. Warren Kerrigan is. 











OR two thousand years dramatic art 
has been struggling toward its ulti- 
mate form of expression. It has just 
found it. ‘These should be moments of 
breathless emotion for ail who love the 
play. What the First and Seventeenth and 
EKighteenth and Ninetenth centuries strived 
darkly for, the ‘I'wentieth century has at- 
tained. ‘The mere dreams of Sophocles, of 
Shakespeare, of Moliere, of Goethe, have 
become fact. Avaunt, sock and buskin! 
Go hence, vast scenes! To the rag-bag, 
wardrobe! Die, voices sweet and tones ma- 
jestic! Aye, even you, new and potent 
shadows pass. ‘There is a newer, 
completer, sweeter, softer yet more potent 
medium of expression. All of you, assets 
of sight or sound, must give place as gauges 
of human emotion to 

Pie. 

There is that in a Millet canvas, a Rodin 
statue, a Keats sonnet or a Keystone pie 
which causes us to shed tears—we know not 
why. Supreme art is always simple. Is it 
a stripping of the cloak of convention off 
nature’s wonderful heart?  Perchance! 
Be that as it may, this indescribable spirit- 
ual nuance is especially noticeable in the 
case of pie. 

How wonderful are destiny’s ways! The 
jewel before swine, the pearl in the dust, 
was pie. But yesterday it stopped the con- 


versation of telephone girls, kept the 
humble clerk from real food, was as stiff 





coal in the internal furnace of the capital- 
ist. “loday—Ah! 

Far-flung, it enhalos our most prominent 
alimonists, builds up weak chins, is as a 
bulwark to the eyes, frescoes the features 
as the Renaissance painters frescoed the 
chapels of Italy. 

Pie’s pasty dawn, its meringuey sunrise, 
still clang too odorously in the oven of the 
east for cool judgment on the emotional 
values of its different races. ‘he classicists 
have it that only a custard of loose morals 
can administer true third-act punch. New 
England actors find apple clinging patri- 
otically to them, and mince has its solid 
values in winter scenes—especially when 
frozen. Cocoanut and pineapple can splash 
out a tropic melodrama like nothing else in 
the world. Chocolate pie is marvellous in 
minstrelsy. Huckleberry puts a bluer tint 
on tragedy. But the John Drew of all pies 
is lemon meringue. With what elegant 
surety, with what albuminous lingerie be- 
neath a canary petticoat does it surround, 
encompass and absolutely remove the sub- 
ject of its embrace! 

The denser European intelligence com- 
prehends our Ford, our Bryan, our pie, 
more slowly but it comprehends. 

“Oh, apple-tart!’’—exclaimed Sir Gre- 
gorian Fuzzbuz, the celebrated London Ro- 
meo, as he stood upon a New York Cunard 
dock enroute to California and the cameras 
—‘wherefore art thou pie?” 





Playing with Julia Dean 


A PASTIME CONFESSION OF EBONY 
ELEPHANTS AND: MANDARIN COATS, 
SILENT DRIVES AND A QUIET APARTMENT. 


By Ada Patterson 


CREEN or no screen, one must play.” 
“You refer to portable partitions ?” 
I inquired, my fascinated gaze on a 
black silk background 
upon which golden but- 
terflies dis- 
porte dl 
danger- 
ously near 
the jaws 
of a yawn- 
ing yellow 
dragon. 
“Don’t 
be 
Pp 
M is 
Dean’ 


“I know I am not 
the fluffy kind of 
woman, and I never 
wear frilly things at 
home’’. 
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frown though transient has the potency of 
a thunder cloud. 

“T wont,” I meekly rejoined. “Your 
allusion, I suppose, is to your present form 
of activity, the motion drama.” 

“Without doubt.” Her smile broke 
through the cloud. The Julia Dean 
smile is famous. ‘The spoken drama 
seldom revealed it. In motion pic- 
tures we are permitted frequent ac- 
quaintance with it. It has the effect 
of sunshine on a winter landscape. 

“Screen work is taxing, particu- 
larly if you are not inured to it. ‘The 
change of hours is as hard as, we 

will say as hard as for a man who is 
an habitual drunkard to stop 
drinking. ‘The actress on the 
speaking stage has turned day 
into night, and night into day. 
Here she is compelled to 
revolutionize her habits, to 

turn day back upon itself, 

and the night likewise. 

The tension is great in 

both cases, but being 

longer in the case of motion 
pictures, is of course to that 
extent greater. But there are 
compensations. Yes, I know 
you are thinking there are mer- 
cenary ones. So there are. But 

I would place them last in 
rank. Chief is that there are 
longer rests between scenes and 
because the atmosphere is more 
natural, more playful. Most of 

the pictures are taken out of 
doors, which is a_ delight, 
especially in glorious Califor- 
nia. And one can untie her 
muscles, which have gathered 
into a hard knot, and play a 
little between scenes. It is 

not, as it may seem to the uninitiated, a 
continuous day of hard work. The motion 
picture actress does not work contint- 











ously, as a wood chopper 
does.” 

It was after a day of pic- 
turizing ‘The Ransom.” 
She was lying back in a 
chaiselounge, her brown hair 
lying loose, her self-designed 
lounging gown of soft, un- 
trimmed. black stuff in a 
multitude of plaits, silhou- 
etted against it. Not many 
are permitted to see Julia 
Dean thus relaxed. But we 
have known each other since 
youthful days of visits to 
Saltair and to the Mormon 
Tabernacle of the Zion of 
Utah. Much is permitted 
when there is a bond of com- 
mon knowledge of twenty 
years. 

“About play, please,” I 
prodded. 

Miss Dean stretched her 
black clad arms above her 
head, opened her eyes widely 
and smiled again and I 
caught a fleeting glimpse of 
her aunt, the celebrated 
Julia Dean Hayne, that 
Julia and Rosalind of a for- 
mer generation, whom Brig- 
ham Young invited to be- 
come the nineteenth ‘Mrs. 
Brig.” There were seven 
successive Mesdames Young 
after that, but none consoled 
him for the loss of the 
actress with big eyes so 
haunting and a laugh that 
warmed his capacious heart. 
Her namesake is talking of 
play. 

“It may be trite to say 
that to work well we must 
piay much,” she said, “but we 
are justified in repeating it 
until all the working world 
is converted to it and prac- 
tices it. We must play much 
to do good work. Our play 
must be varied. It is one 

(Continued on page 160) 
*‘ Not many are permitted to see 
Julia Dean thus relaxed, but we 
have known each other since youth- 


ful days of visits to Saltair and the 
Mormon Tabernacle.’’ 
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The fierce man noted 


cra Pat, the Gentle 
| Farthgquake 


THE ARGOSY OF O’MALLEY, THE MINE 
BOSS’ SON WHO ROAMED THE WORLD FOR 
EXCITEMENT HE FINDS ONLY IN PICTURES 


By J. De Ronalf 


T is dreadful to think what might have become of Pat 

©’Malley if motion pictures hadn’t been invented to give 

him every day the thrill of various adventures usually 

found only in books. It’s more than likely he’d popped 
out of the clouds long ago, in an airship of the Allies, if 
I.dison hadn’t kept him busy doing daredevil things to ease 
his nerves. 

©’Malley Senior was a mine superintendent near Fforest 
City, Pa., and the very first movie to greet the eyes of O’ Malley 
Junior was of the “stunt’’ variety. 

Happy thought! He remembered that he had a friend in 
New York who was a picture actor. He arrived in New York 
the day after his friend left for Florida and a picture colony. 
Pat took up the chase. He landed in the thrill-making manu- 
factory just as one of the Lubin directors was pulling off a 
mob scene. Was he an actor? Of course. ‘‘Well, jump into 
a cop’s uniform.” 

“Put punch into it,” roared the director. Pat put such 
punch into the men he grabbed that the actors went on a 
strike. ‘They objected to the director hiring “real policemen.” 
Pat’s school of realism dated from that punch. For if you 
wish to see films with slam just watch for Pat O’ Malley when 
he starts things—for the love of a lady, for instance. 

Then Pat’s rise was so rapid that he went soon to Europe 
with the Sid Olcott players, in leads, playing right on the ould 
sod itself. ’Round Killarney’s lakes and Ireland’s dales and 
fells roved Pat, with mavourneens, for the picture’s sake, till 
war broke out in Europe, and picture taking was stopped by 
the government. 

So, when I met Mr. O’ Malley at the Edison studio, in upper 
New York, I expected, after learning of this excitement lust, 
to find a big-chested, barrel-voiced fellow, more like an earth- 
quake than a sweet evening breeze. 
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Imagine my surprise when I was directed to a young man 
of very gentle mien, standing near the curb, talking into the 
ear of an old, old horse. If he had been whispering love songs 
to a colleen, he could not have spoken more soothingly. Quiet, 
to a degree, almost bashful when speaking of himself, I soon 
wormed my way into his confidence by talking of horses. 

“T like to talk to these poor old fellows,’ Pat enthused. 
“The fine-stepping lads get all kinds of attention, but this 
friend of mine is kind of overlooked.” 

Perhaps the horses, after all, get a truer and more instinc- 
tive sense of our nature, for, astride, Pat seems to be able to 
do with a horse what few riders can do. The quiet geniality 
of this lad, his never speaking much above a whisper, gave 
me a knowledge of the real Pat which the screen could not. 
Just the faintest suggestion of the tongue of his fathers lent 
charm to his words. 

“Do you think you will stay in pictures now?” I asked. 
“Won’t you find them tiresome after awhile and seek new 
fields of adventure ?”’ 

“No,” he laughed. ‘Pictures have changed my viewpoint 
of life. I begin to see it from more sides—rather from the 
eyes, I might say, of the different characters I play. You 
will, perhaps, think that that is my imagination, but I hardly 
believe it is. One really can live some different experiences 
if he actually lives the part. And as for excitement, they seem 
to have a play on tap for me often enough—some ‘Out of the 
Ruins’ where I have to carry a girl over the house tops on a 
rope, or a ‘King of the Wire’ where I do a slack-rope walk. 
But my tastes now are more of the book and pipe order in a 
cosy corner, although I take great pleasure automobiling and 
riding still. Maybe these quieter tastes are signs of oncoming 
age,” he smiled, ‘and, I hope photoplaygoers won’t find my 
work disappointing if I don’t continue to do thrills and shivery 
things.” 

I assured him that I thought not, and as I received a warm 
handshake I somehow thought of him as a Chauncey Olcott 
of the screen, “with a flavor all his own.” 
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I found him talking to an old, old horse. JJ 
he had been whispering love songs to a colleen 
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Picture of a benevolent Western camera-puncher breaking a shy filly of celebrity to his winking lens. 


Doro, the Wood-Nymph 


HER PURSUIT, HER CAPTURE, WHAT 
SHE SAID, AND HOW SHE SAID IT 


By K. OWEN 


ID you ever try to interview a wood 
nymph? No? 
Of course some worldly folks, like 
cabaret patrons and advocates of the 
gentle art of euthanasia, maintain that 
there are no wood nymphs, or water 
sprites, or fairies, or anything else worth 
while. ‘hey may be right about the others 
but they can’t tell me about the non-exist- 
ence of wood nymphs; because 

I saw one. 

And talked to her. 

And she talked to me. 

And then I went home and dreamed 
about big brown eyes—the saddest and 
most joyous eyes in the world and the most 
expressive. 

No! I knew someone would 
as much, but it’s a false premise. 


intimate 


I did 
42 


not wake up with the squirrels nibbling at 
my toes. Nor in love. 

All of which is prefatory to the con- 
clusion that dainty Marie Doro is a most 
wonderful little person. 

Plunging into the documentary evidence 
in the case: “The Morals of Marcus” 
has been one of the Famous Players’ best 
money-makers. ‘his was Miss Doro’s first 
screen play and it was filmed while she 
was playing on the legitimate stage with 
William Gillette and Blanche Bates in the 
Charles Frohman revival of ‘‘Diplomacy.” 

Only one other picture play with Miss 
Doro as the star has been exhibited, ‘“The 
White Pearl,” and yet it is said in pro- 
ducing circles that she is the most sought 
after film actress in the country. Her 
“Wood Nymph,” a Maeterlinckian sort of 
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fantasy just done for 
the Fine Arts studio, 
is said by the ex- 
perts of the Grif- 
fith studios to be 
the most beauti- 
ful production 
ever filmed 
there. 

“It was the 
late Mr. 
Charles 
Frohman 










who in- 
duced me 
to act 
for the 


orchestra. 
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camera,’ said the scintillat- LA 
ing little star in recounting & 


her screen debut. “Mr. 
Frohman has been charged 
with being an enemy of 
the films, but he was not. 
He was merely opposed 


to certain of his stars 
going into pictures. | 


‘have correspondence with 
him which shows that he 
realized the great possi- 
bilities of photoplay 
quite as soon as anyone, 
but he knew that many of 
the successful ones of the legiti- 
mate stage would be doomed to 
dismal failure before the relent- 
less eye of the camera. 


This nymphis 
evidently con- 
cert-mistress 
in Herr Pan's 


“Although only a beginner on the screen 
I am already in love with the life and an 
enthusiast over its opportunities, aside 
from any pecuniary reason. But I have 
mapped out a course which I expect to 
adhere to consistently. ‘The most im- 
portant part of this program is retirement 
after a period of two years. It is just like 
beginning an entirely new career, but I 
have made up my mind to devote just two 
years to the photoplay. 

“Why? 

“Because I want to quit at the very top 
of my motion picture career; not when I 
begin to go back. I want to stop before 
a line creeps into my face. 

“My schedule is very defi- 
nitely arranged. I will 
go back to New York 

now and do ‘Diplo- 

macy’ for the Fa- 
mous Players and 
then I will re- 
turn to 
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f—and a 
py bungalow — 
~ and appear in 
Lasky produc- 
tions. [I am very 
partial to the 
DeMille con- 
structive aud 
artistic methods 
of production.” 


(Continued 
on page 173) 
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Conditions of the 


“Beauty and Brains” Contest 


NY girl or woman who has had no professional stage or picture 
experience is eligible to enter. Age, height, weight or marriage 
is no bar. 
To enter the contest send two good photographs to The 
Judges, “Beauty and Brains” Contest, Photoplay Magazine, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. Send a profile and full face study. 

Write your full name and address on the back of each photograph. 

[f you wish to have your photographs returned, enclose postage and 
write on back of such pictures: “Please return.” ‘ 

Contestants must also write a letter of not more than 150 words 
to the judges telling: “Why I would like to be a photoplay actress. 
The letter must accompany the pictures. 

Merely to aid the Judges in determining their selections, contest- 
ants should state their age, weight, height, complexion and color of 
hair and eyes. 

To equalize conditions for the contestants the United States has 
been divided into five grand divisions for the contest. Canada forms 
a sixth grand division. Two contestants will be selected from each of 
the five grand divisions in the United States. One will be selected 
from Canada. 

The eleven fortunate contestants will be taken to New York in 
first-class trains and lodged in one of Manhattan’s most celebrated 
hotels without any expense to them. They will be properly chap- 
eroned. 

Within two weeks after their arrival in New York they will be 
given photographic and dramatic trials at the Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
studios of the World Film Corporation. 

Contestants who pass final photographic and acting requirements 
under the tutelage of the world’s greatest directors, will be given con- 
tracts for a period of not less than one year at a regular salary. 

Those who do not pass the final trials will be returned to their 
homes in a first-class manner and without any expense to them what- 
soever. 

All letters and pictures must be sent before January 1, 1916. The 
names and letters of the eleven contestants selected by the judges will 
be published in the March issue of PHotopLray MAGAZINE. 

Here are the Grand Divisions of the contest by states: 

The Eastern Division is composed of the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

The Eastern Central Division is composed of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

The West Central Division is composed of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

The Western Division is composed of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
and California. 

The Southern Division is composed of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 

The Canadian Division takes in the whole of the Dominion of 
Canada. 





“Beauty and Brains” Contest 


CONDUCTED BY PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
AND THE WORLD FILM CORPORATION 





AST night at midnight the PHorto- 
vyLAY MAGAZINE-World Film “Beauty 
and Brains Contest” was supposed to 
end. But it didn’t. 

Instead, it is extended to midnight, of 
the last day of February. No entrants will 
be received whose envelopes do not bear 
the February post-mark, 


l‘ebruary is at its coldest and cruelest ; New 
York in April or May is at its very loveliest. 
It has the glorious dawn of summer, plus 
all the advantages of mid-season. ‘Theat- 
rically, every great success remains on the 
Broadway boards, and only the successes, 
for the others have gone the way of all flesh 
or frolic, and the summer 





at least. 

Don’t fret, children of 
lovely cleverness! ‘There 
are now more than four 
thousand of you, stacked 
picturesquely against the 
walls of the big room in 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE’S 
office devoted to vour ex- 
clusive occupancy. And 
the contest has been ex- 
tended only because of the 
urgent pleading of doz- 
ens, scores and hundreds 
of your sisters in every 
part of the country. 

“We didn’t know!” they 
cried. ‘“‘Don’t shut us out 
—we’ve just bought the 
magazine, and we haven’t 
had time to go to a pho- 


tographer’s!” “Our ex- 











vehicles are not yet under 


way. 
Mrs. Young 
a Judge 
Clara Kimball Young 


has been added to the 
board of judges. It would 
be hard to say by whose 
particular request. We 
think it was everyone’s, 
including the majority of 
the candidates. 
Hundreds of inquiries 
have been received con- 
cerning the celebrated and 
beautiful World star’s ab- 
sence from a beauty-brains 
contest in which the 
World Film was so inti- 
mately cencerned. Mrs. 
Young has been manifest- 








hibitor asked us last night 
why we weren’t in it; 
please give us a chance!” 
“Wait!” “Hold on!” 
clock !”’ 

‘These despairing appeals have been ring- 
ing in the ears of the contest manager 
through the entire month of December. 
They have met him in his morning mail, 
they have jumped at him out of yellow 
Western Union envelopes, they have even 
wailed feebly over the long-distance tele- 
phone. And we ask you, in the name of all 
unreasonable femininity, what are we to 
do? 

Don’t you think it would be nicer, any- 
way, to visit New York in the springtime. 
Destined eleven of fortune, wherever you 
are and whoever you may be, New York in 


“Please stop the 


Clara Kimball Young has been 
added to the board of judges 


ing more and more inter- 
est in the contest. and has 
been surcharged with 
great artistic curiosity as to the contestants 
—“‘What sort of girls? Where do they 
come from? What do they say? What do 
they look like? What are their ideas of 
picture-work? How many have you?” 
These are just a few of her inquiries to 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. Lewis J. Selznick 
was delighted at the prospect of having 
Mrs. Young on the decision board, and- 

really and truly, we can’t tell you how this 
happened, or who threw the announcement 
match into this powder-keg of everybody’s 
intention—-suddenly Mrs. Young was en- 
rolled among the judges! She was de- 
lighted as a child when officially informed, 
Mr. Selznick looked as pleased as at the 
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perfect carrying out of some artistic pro- 
gramme, and the other judges merely said 
—in words or actions—“Of course! Of 
course!” 


The Chaperon 


Mothers, don’t grow uneasy. In next 
month’s magazine we will announce a 
matron-in-chief who will please you all; 
and, further, we will let her tell you some 
of her plans for taking care of your girls 
when they come to the metropolis, for the 
residential supervision of the fortunate 
“permanent winners,’ and for the return 
observation of those who may, ultimately, 
go back to their homes. 

The reason this highly interesting article 
does not appear this month is due to a last- 
moment change in the plans of a very dis- 
tinguished and very motherly woman who 
had already entered with whole heart and 
soul into advance preparations ; in her own 
tender-enthusiastic words: “for the protec- 
tion of my whole wonderful family of Cin- 
derellas!” Illness has greatly altered this 
noble lady’s scheme, but next month there 
will be a definite and final laying-out of the 
whole chaperonage scheme. 

And as we have said, we shan’t attempt 
to tel] you about all its little solicitous in- 
tricacies ourselves: that story will be told 
by the matron-in-chief. 


Personality Splashes 


One Oklahoma enthusiast will not trust 
her photographs, but has her carpet bag 
packed in readiness for a trip at a moment’s 
notice to “North Clark street, New York 
City.” This sweet commingling of “the 
loop” and Manhattan brings the two great 
cities of Chicago and New York closer to- 
gether than even the Twentieth Century 
Limited ever dared boast of doing. She 





says she just must win, “by force, if neces~ 
sary!” 

A lovely little Massachusetts girl, with 
a form like a nymph’s and a face like a 
flower, confesses at the end of her remark- 
ably intelligent letter that she is quite deaf, 
but that she is a perfect lip reader, and for 
that reason would not only be able to un- 
derstand her director, but would form her 
words so that they could be quickly gotten 
by the audiences. 

A Philadelphia maiden says that unless 
she is of the all-America eleven she knows 
she will be “sad for always.” 

“A fake! You fooled me!” shrieks an 
excited and also ungrammatical young per- 
son. Her plaint is that her picture was not 
in the groups of contestants reproduced 
last month. ‘They are all well known 
actresses, and I see where many others 
young girls gets fooled too.” Alas! And 
once more we sigh, alas! 

And this telegram from one who must be 
an arithmetic specialist: “Do the ‘ands’ 
count in the one hundred fifty words?” 
Yes, Myrtle, they count. 

“T have a romantic reason,” pants an- 
other in gasps of violet ink. ‘There is a 
man in the movies I simply must know. 
No, it isn’t Bushman!” Well, we will hope 
for you, Juliet! 

“T am discouraged by my friends,” writes 
an anonymous entrant. ‘They say that un- 
less I’ve lots of money I haven’t a chance 
in this contest!” Dear little Anonymiss, 
that is not only a flagrant but malicious lie. 
Whether you have millions, or just a few 
unsatisfied judgments, you rank in this 
great rivalry only by appearance and think- 
ery. 

Unheeding the geographic limitations one 
very pretty girl has entered from Porto 
Rico, and another from New Zealand. 

And those Canadian girls will send in 
Canadian stamps; and we have to return 
them all. 
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Mary Pickford: 


Herself and Her Career 
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Illustrated by Photographic Studies of Miss Pickford in Recent Roles 
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A study of Miss Pickford in her California home, by 
Photoplay Magazine’s photographer. This picture was 
taken just before Miss Pickford departed for the East 
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N September 10th, 1913, The 
Famous Players released their 
screen production, “In the Bish- 
op’s Carriage.”” Thus Mary Pick- 
ford came to her present state, for the 
piece was the first of the long line of com- 
edies and dramas in which the Zukor- 
Porter corporation have presented her. 

Like a queen on the throne of a great 
principality at peace with its neighbors, 
Miss Pickford in the I'amous fold has led 
an outwardly quiet life. But also like a 
queen who rules over a great monarchy, 
hers has been an existence of arduous la- 
bor, and not at all that span of proces- 
sions, exaltations and acclamations of 
which a queen’s weeks are supposed to be 
made up. 

No salary, it is safe to say, will ever 
receive the wonder and amaze accorded the 
Pickford hundred-thousand-a-year. This 
great emolument was press-agented by the 
newspapers of the country into false impor- 
tance, and has been the little player’s heav- 
iest hurdle. Every man and woman who 
attends picture shows has seen a Pickford- 
Famous feature, and it is probable that 
every adult who has gazed screenward at 
Mary has asked, either audibly or inwardly: 

“How can she be worth 
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ey?” In other words, people have looked 
for the tenth-of-a-million valuation on 
every Pickford photoplay! This is an 
absurd attitude, but a true statement. Sal- 
aries in the past six months have aviated 
incredibly. Here, there and yonder will 
be found shadow-personages who receive 
almost as much as Miss Pickford, and one 
young man, aggregating salary and per- 
centage, certainly receives more. Yet the 
general public does not seem to be greatly 
impressed by these things; it still regards 
Mary Pickford as the fortunate little 
golden image before whom millions wor- 
shipped, bringing tithes. 

This is a false attitude, born of one 
good news story wearisomely and continu- 
ally repeated. As to whether The Famous 
Players have found Miss Pickford a profit- 
able investment at $104,000 a year ($2,000 
every week) I’m not prepared to say, but 
if they have, it has been on her work as 
a whole, on the sum-total of her pictures, 
and the unfailing charm of her utterly 
unique personality. 

The popular success of Miss Pickford, 
to continue the analysis, has been a thing 
apart from her dramatic triumphs, even 
as Maude Adams’ conquest of America 
had little to do with her true dramatic 
ability. In both instances a rare and 
wholly individual charm swept the land 
from sea to sea. 

Mary Pickford’s chief attributes have 

been her tender human sympathy, her 
utter sweetness, her steadfast sincerity. 
No one at any stage of Mary Pickford’s 
career can point to a recorded exhi- 
bition of hauteur, a piece of delib- 
erate “acting,” a moment 
of artificial ‘showing 
off.” David Belasco 
struck the nail of cause 
on the head when he so 
vividly described, in recent 
pages of this periodical, 
little Miss Pickford’s ut- 
ter repose, her matter-of- 
factness and almost imper- 
sonal calm. 

The battle wages unceas- 
ingly between that faction 
which acclaims Mary Pick- 
ford an actress, and that 
faction which considers her 
merely a sweet enchantress. 

I have seen the majority 
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of her pictures since she entered 
The Famous Players, and I 
hold with the disputers who 
say that she can really act. 
I have seen her give some 
wonderful impersona- 
tions of characters as 
far from her own as 
Tampico is from Hudson 
Bay. 

For instance: “Hearts 
Adrift,” released February 10, 
1914. Here she was a soul and 
body regenerated into primi- 
tive strength and simplicity by 
sea and solitude. She revealed 
unsuspected suggestions of 
physical voluptuousness. She 
sounded depths of tenderness 
that her little plays of the 
workaday world had not 
hinted. At moments she 
flashed forth in magnificent 
emotions not at all kindred 
to that gentleness which uses 
Pickford as a synonym. And 
her tragedy was convincing, 
logical, soul-wrenching in its. 
quaint piteousness. 

On March 20 of the same 
year was released “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” which I 
suspect, from several conver- 
sations, Miss Pickford considers 
her finest dramatic achievement 
as far as the screen is con- 
cerned—although she did not 
tell me so outright. If she does 
so hold it, her opinion is shared 
by a great many people. Per- 
sonally, I must say that “Hearts 
Adrift” made an ineffaceable im- 
pression; had I not been really 
won to the little Pickford by that 
piece I too should probably ac- 
claim “Tess,” for it is, critically 
considered, a bigger, cleverer thing. 

There have been all sorts of plays 
via The Famous. ‘There is no cer- 
tainty of invariably selecting a good 
vehicle under any artistic auspices. 
In some of the plays Miss Pickford 
has won dramatic triumphs, in 
others she has scored comedy 
hits of varying proportions, in houses June 7th. What 
still others she has gone very, a photoplay! What a 
very flat indeed. characterization was 


m Do you remember ‘The 
Eagle’s Mate,” a July re- 
lease in 1914? Here was a vivid 
human story different from any- 
thing Miss Pickford had yet 
done. It was, in its way, a 
firm little milestone in her 
q art-life. 
Then, in ‘mid-September, 
came “Such a_ Little 
Queen.” An _ absolutely 
irresistible idea, but, 
somehow, it missed fire in 
the vocal play, and it 
missed fire again on the 
screen. It was enjoy- 
able—but it lived up 
neither to its clever au- 
thor’s intentions nor to 
the Pickford abilities. 
October 26th brought 
another maryplay in 
“Behind the Scenes,” a 
homely but popularly ef- 
fective story of Margaret 
Mayo’s. This play was a 
real success because Miss 
Pickford combined her 
comic and _ pathetic re- 
sources in exquisite pro- 
portions. ‘ Realized, it was 
not the commonplace 
thing it might have been. 
It was that precious stage 
jewel: a laugh set in a tear. 
In the last days of De- 
cember came “Cinderella ;”’ the 
first of February, 1915, “Mis- 
tress Nell.” “Cinderella” was 
not convincing, in my estimation, 
because of a poor scenario; in 
“Mistress Nell” it seemed to me 
that Miss Pickford was terribly 
miscast. Whatever my opin- 
ion, both these plays were seen 
by millions of people, and 
received very generous and 
general applause. 
“Fanchion the = Crick- 
et’. was presented May 
10th. That I did not see. 
But I did see “The 
Dawn of a Tomorrow,” 
which lighted the dark 
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Miss Pickford’s Glad! Here 
was luminous tenderness in 
a steel band of gutter feroc- 
ity. Here was spiritual, al- 
most unearthly faith shining 
out of a London slum. Here 
were feminine fascination, 
flame-spurts of primitive wit, 
inexorable determination, 
that sort of dewy sweetness 
which, beheld, often makes 
women weep and men curse. 

“Little Pal,” which fol- 
lowed July Ist, was a mighty 
poor play, but as the square- 
souled, square-bodied, 
square-headed little Indian, 
Mary Pickford built another 
story on her edifice of risible 
accomplishment. Who, see- 
ing this piece, can forget her 
stolid, clomping departure 
for a bucket of water and 
bandages at every suggestion 
of debate in the 
frontier saloon? 

“mages 
which 
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Above: “The Eagle’s 
Mate.” 


came August 2nd, showed her in 
astoundingly different phases. At 
first: the young married woman of 
inscrutable sorrows which only death 
could curtain. Then: an uproarous 
little ruffian in overalls—a Key- 
stonesque farceur. “Rags” was 

a mighty exhibition of the 

Pickford versatility. 

I thought ‘Esmeralda’ 
dreadful, and ‘The Girl of 
Tomorrow,” (Miss _ Pick- 
ford, author) simply no 
play at all. I have ex- 
pressed myself very recently 
on her latest enterprise, 
“Madame Butterfly.” : 

Miss Pickford’s Famous 
Players service has been in 
Los Angeles and in New 
York. For awhile she main- 
tained a home in the Cali- 

fornia city, and in fact gave it 
up only early last summer, 
when returning to her New 
York apartment (on upper 
Broadway) for more or less 
permanent residence. 


Below: _“ Cinderella,” 
with Owen Moore. 














Mary Pickford 















































The _ proverb-makers Above: A part of 

the scene shown on 
love to chatter of the un- the opposite page. 
varying simplicity of the Below: “ Behind 
great—foolishness! for ji Scenes, sou 
some of the great are 7 
complicated in soul and person, spir- 
itually hyphenated to the last degree— 
and in Miss Pickford they might find 
their ultimate exhibition. Miss Pick- 
ford is simplicity itself, all that she 
does is based upon and springs from 
that simplicity and utter sincerity, . 
and I believe that were she the 
crowned queen-absolute of half 
the world her naturalness 
would be unchanged. 

Nothing hurts Mary Pick- 
ford as much as sly allusions 
to an aloofness, a snobbish- 
ness which some newspaper 
writers have pretended to find 
in her in recent months. 

And just here it may truth- 
fully be said that Mary Pick- 
ford, whose features are bet- 
ter-known than anyone’s save 
Roosevelt or Kaiser Wilhelm’s, 
is one of two or three people in 
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the world who are popular 
enough to cause a traffic-jam 
on the streets of New York 
City at any hour. ‘This ob- 
session of the populace does 
not distract her except when 
it interferes with her work, 


or her necessary outdoor 
strolls for relaxation and 
recreation. 


Early last summer, when 
returning from California, 
she was far from well. She 
had been working hard, some 
of her plays had been disap- 
pointing, and the continual 
high-salary twaddle before 
referred to had gotten a bit 
on her nerves. She was com- 
ing back to New York, pri- 
marily, to work, and the 
strain of travel, in the dust 
and heat, had been especially 
enervating. As the Los An- 
geles Limited bearing the 
Pickford family approached 
Chicago the newspapers 
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printed the time of her arrival; also the 
station. 
Miss Pickford ascertained this from a 
wire about other matters, received on the 
train, and consequently telegraphed Chi- 
cago friends to meet her and get her away 
from any crowd as quickly as possible. 
She arrived shortly before noon, and 
train-time found the terminal literally 
jammed with that idle, morbid human 
throng which always springs serenely for 
fame, fight or funeral. ‘There were, it is 
true, many sincere admirers of Mary Pick- 
ford in that crowd. But right up next the 
barrier—as always—were the mere impu- 
dently curious. Miss Pickford’s friends 
met her, took her out a private entrance 
to a waiting limousine, and thence to the 
Hotel LaSalle. One Chicago newspaper 
headlined its story, next day: “Little Mary 
Just Can’t Bear to Meet Her Worship- 
pers’—and_ for 
many weeks the 
little girl suf- 
fered mental 
tortures from 
that wholly 
undeserved 
slash. 
I believe 
I can 
prove the 
sincerity 
of that 
suffer- 
in g: 
one 
e ven- 


*‘ Little Pal’’ 


ing, later in the summer, I gave a box- 
party in Miss Pickford’s honor at the Pal- 
ace Theatre, New York City. We entered 
late, the house was dark and the show well 
under way. Although a great audience 
had assembled, “‘little’’ Mary sat away from 
the rail, shrinking behind a velvet drape 
at one side, and I do not believe that more 
than half a dozen in the orchestra chairs 
knew she was in the house. Almost at 
the end of the bill came Trixie Friganza, 
and her unutterably funny song about the 
wretched maidenly antique who waited 
vainly at the altar. It won encore after en- 
core. Suddenly Miss Friganza, responding 
for the tenth time at least, cried to the spot- 
light man in the heavens: “Put that on 
Mary Pickford!” 

She pointed at our box, and instantly, on 
the cowering, shrinking little girl, fell 
white glare like the birth of a new sun, 
while the house, momentarily amused by 
something really new, sent up a manual 
volley like a cloudburst on a tin roof. 

That “spotted” Mary. There was no 
longer any possibility of a gentle get-away 
unattended. Had she left during the rest 
of the performance, I believe that dress- 
suited audience would have stampeded after 
her. 

I had a chance to get her to her car and 
away from the majority of the curious—had 
not a plainly dressed little child, accom- 
panied by her mother, evidently a widow, 
called “Mary! Mary!” from the depths of 
the mob. Instantly the wee actress stopped 
her demure, head-down progress, and went 
directly toward the baby. Confidently the 
little tot looked up into the eyes of the only 
queen it may ever behold, as Mary took its 
hand in hers, and kissed it tenderly on the 
brow. 

The crowd fell upon us in an instant. 
The baby, its little wish gratified, disap- 
peared in the fleshly tornado. We were 
driven, hammered, whirled this way and 
that. Men in evening dress shoved like 
women at a Monday _bargain-counter. 
Jewelled women curiously put out their 
hands, and smiled. ‘They seemed to wish 
to touch her, just to see if she were real. 
They did touch her, twitching her skirt. 
A moment later I heard the stentorian 
voices of the ever-present New York po- 
lice, with their throng-breaking ‘Move 
on!’’ “Move on, there!” 

And this happened at the upper end of 


















Longacre square, every block of whose 
asphalt has been worn thin by 
celebrated soles. 

Once we gained the outer 
edge of the crowd we found 
Mary’s brother Jack, and her 
big machine. 

“IT saw you—why 
didn’t you come straight \ 
through?” asked Jack, 
vexedly. 

“Jack,” said his sister, 
with meaning, ‘‘I would have 
answered that little girl’s 
call no matter what hap- 
pened !” 

What the applause of a mul- 
titude, or the maudlin curiosity 
of scores of ornate adults 
could not arouse in Mary 
Pickford the voice of a child had 
brought forth instantly. 

At the present time Miss Pickford .and 
her remarkable mother, and her husband, 
too, are in New York. Mr. Moore is at 
the Triangle Fort Lee studios. 

Mary Pickford is a devoted, sincere wife, 
and at some distant day I would not be at 
all surprised to see a little family cluster- 
ing about her, for children are her 
adoration. 

Mrs. Pickford is her daughter’s best 
friend, confidante and business manager. 
This shrewd, kindly woman—so versed in 
the world’s trickery that her managerial 
cleverness sometimes hides the big heart 
of her—I dare to say is responsible for the 
Mary Pickford of today. Mary Pickford 
in personality is entirely herself, but it is 
her mother, no other, who has smoothed 
away the obstacles on that personality’s 
path toward full expression. 

And of course everybody asks: ‘What 
does Mary Pickford do with her money?” 

She doesn’t squander it. She lives un- 
ostentatiously, but well. I had luncheon 
with Mrs. Pickford and her daughter not 
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Mary Pickford 






‘* Caprice ”’ 


long ago; both-wore simple, pretty frocks 
which, while unobstrusively in the mode, 
would not have been extravagance for the 
wife of a young tradesman. And in her 
plain black leather purse Mrs. Pickford 
carried $16,000! Lest you think she ha- 
bitually totes that tidy sum for carfare I 
may add that she was on the way to her 
bank. 

Until a few months ago, at least, the 
principal form of Pickford investment was 
bonds of the United States. What better 
way of placing surplus income could you 
suggest? It was the sanity of the mother 
again. 

Miss Pickford’s contract with The Fa- 
mous Players concludes just about the time 
this issue of PHoropLAY MAGAZINE reaches 
its readers. Many are the printed para- 
graphs which aver that this contract won’t 
be renewed. Perhaps it will, and perhaps 
it won’t, but as I am writing these lines 
the outlook is favorable for her continu- 
ance in the features of Adolf Zukor. 
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A Girl Like Mine 


SOMETIMES upon the screen is flashed Her breath comes soft—a dew of love— 
A girl who kisses just like mine ; 
She yields her lips not hastily, 
But with a shyness sweet and fine. 





Her eyes are liquid tenderness, 
Which droop to veil naive desire 
To give and take the fond caress. n 
—H. J. Krier. 





Willard Mack 


THE AUTHOR OF “KICK IN” BRINGS 
HIS SINGULAR POWER OF VOICE- 
LESS EXPRESSION TO THE SCREEN 


By Henry Christeen Warnack 


NCEVILLE was never more in tune 

with itself. Santa Ynez Canyon was 

flooded with sunshine of that burnished 

quality that seems tangible—as much 
like a golden wine as like light. At the 
mouth of that bright vale, the blue Pacific 
lapped idly as though an Indian summer 
day were a purple luxury demanding a 
a sumptuous leisure. 

On the lower stage Tom Ince was teach- 
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ing laughing little Billie Burke some quaint 
new register of gaiety. 

Passing these richly inviting features of 
dalliance to the loiterer, I came upon the 
upper stage and Willard Mack. He was 
busy, of course. For weeks I had been 
vainly endeavoring to find him when he 
was not. Once I ran across him a ‘mile 
down the shore line—naked and bronzed, 
a floral lei around his well carried head 








and another about his broad shoulders. 
Physically he was superbly fit as the hero 
of “Aloha Oe,” a new Ince production. 
Again I had seen him with half a dozen 
manuscripts. in. hand, headed for the 
scenario department, and the atmosphere 
about him sizzled with plots like the sparks 
that fly from a trolley pole by night. 

This time he was about some new busi- 
ness. . What the name of the play may be 
I don’t know, but evidently. he was a 
burglar. He had a sack filled with much 
finery, as was later revealed. It was a 
woman’s room that he was plundering and 
on her dresser he came across a photo- 
graph which he seemed to recognize. ‘The 
sack fell from his hands with a little clatter 
of pilferings. ‘Then, tremulously, he lifted 
the picture and pressed his pocket flash- 
light against it. Over his face there played 
that wide range of feeling which only the 
understanding heart and mind are able to 
convey. 

In this instant of inclusive comprehen- 
sion Willard Mack revealed the immense 
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power of himself. Could he have spoken 
in that moment he would have barked his 
words. I said this to him a moment later 
when his director gave him the leisure of 
a breathing spell (and a cigarette) and 
Mack, taking a long’ breath which 
amounted to a sigh, exclaimed with the 
force of an explosion: “Now you have hit 
upon the very crux of this business !”’ 

“You miss words so much then?” I 
asked. 

“Not more before the camera than every- 
where,” he answered. ‘In a way, I miss 
them less here than where they may be 
spoken. Don’t you know that words are 
only the sounds of speech? Yes, and some- 
times they are empty. Words alone are 
monstrously futile. ‘Take the Indian, for 
instance: no man is so eloquent as he, yet 
he knows and employs few words. He 
lives close to Nature, he understands the 
beauty, the grandeur and the truth of 
Nature, and because these glow steadfastly 
within his mind’s. eye as fast pictures of 
Ge. delight he paints them all 











“‘More than half the people 
in this world might as well 
be dumb so far as their 
ability goes to describe their 
various emotions.” 
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with the sweep of his hands or the lifting 
of his eyes. 

“This comprehension and visualization of 
the Indian is what we most need in acting 
before the screen. Visualization is a great 
power, but we must know what we see and 
when we understand perfectly what we 
desire to express it will so fill our own 
vision that it will live before the audience. 
This is a language more potent than speech. 

“In a way, this development of motion 
picture acting will react upon the stage of 
spoken drama in such a fashion as to bring 
it a most precious gift. All along we have 
depended too much upon the spoken word. 
It has not been considered necessary that 
the actor should know the meat of his own 
utterance. He has read fine lines and so 
long as the emphasis seemed adequate the 
. performance has been accepted. In many 
cases, indeed in most instances, the actor 
has not understood. He has depended 
instead upon a blind instinct for the right 
emphasis and often he has been wrong. 

“Now that we have had and will always 
have the silent potency of pictures, the 


brainless utterance of a speech will hold 
no appeal to these newly trained audiences 
who have all been transformed by the 
magic of pictures into critics of ultra-per- 
ceptions. We have come upon the art of 
pantomiming, and in the future the actor 
who does not master this rare complement 
will be no artist in the eyes of the public. 
In the future the actor must hold in his 
mind the complete picture of his conduct 
and its possible consequences and. he must 
be able to convey that intelligence to an 
audience without the tedium of speech. 
Pictures are so telepathic in their commu- 
nication that the tempo of the whole world 
of drama has_ received a © startling 
impetus. 

“In pictures this idea is always in my 
mind. Most of life is a potentiality that 
has not been expressed. On every hand we 
encounter the emotion that inspires action 
yet has no language. -More-than_ half of 
the people in this world might as well be 
dumb so far as their ability goes to describe 
their various emotions or to tell of the light 
which each dimly discerns.” 




















The Height of Humor 


It’s a serious thing to be funny,—especially when you have to ‘‘come across” with comedy at the top of a 


Los Angeles sky-scraper. 


Above the keen, kool Keystone Kops are seen demonstrating this paradox in an 


everyday bit of film foolery. 















































acs a | | Bae ANGELES, Mecca of the mannikins, Parnassus of 
the photoplayers, is, at this writing, entirely censorless. 
The Some quit, some were fired, and the last just ceased to be. 
Miracle So far the town has not gone to Tophet. So far, the inhab- 
itants marry and are given in marriage, die without being 
murdered, and generally keep their accumulated pence 
away from robbers. The back-to-barbarism wave of crime, degeneracy and 
shocking taste which some hold that our censorial bulwark has valiantly 
debarred throughout these half-dozen movie years has not yet appeared. Per- 
haps another censor board will be enthroned when this issue reaches the news- 
stands. At any rate, Los Angeles’ present unexplosive status is The Miracle. 
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oe HAT,”—Photoplay Magazine asked a leading manu- 
facturer—“will bring the ‘permanent picture’ to 
Permanent pass?” 


Pictures | And the answer came back swiftly and simply: “Perma- 
| nent material.” 

, Quite true, when you consider it. Ephemeral propaganda, 

superficial emotions and plots of momentary news value could not be made per- 

manent by any master, or by any will of a following of friends. 

For a long time people have talked vaguely of permanent pictures, and the 
establishment of a screen repertoire which shall, in time, become classic. Evi- 
dently this will be furnished by the classics themselves, by history, and by the 
great human stories which rise irrespective of the hour, and which, by reason of 
their fundamental truths, appeal with equal surety in 1830 or 1916. The irritable 
caprice of fashion has been accused of destroying the value of the photoplay of 
society, for women of today invariably laugh at what they wore with hauteur, 
eclat and other condiments a pair of seasons ago. This is true only in a limited 
sense. Women do not laugh at “Camille” in a Dumas mode, nor did they laugh 
at the women of Dr. Cameron’s family, in their correct ante-bellum finery. 

Have we any permanent pictures? Unquestionably. “The Birth of a 
Nation” is one. “Judith of Bethulia” is another. Farrar’s “Carmen” has pre- 
tentions to endurance. So, certainly, does Mrs. Smalley’s poetically imaginative 
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“Jewel.” No convulsion of dress-makers should be allowed to spoil so vivid a 
document as “The Cup of Life.” 

We believe that Mr. Griffith, some time and some money could make a stu- 
pendous visual masterpiece out of “Macbeth.” “Ivanhoe” is an inspiring subject; 
it has been done, but not rightly. Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” is far more than 
the narrow play, “Becky Sharp.” The two-dimension stage could re-create it 
amply. These are merely random suggestions. 


xs 
ml ~~ || TN New York, recently, the official war pictures of one of 
| What 1 the belligerent governments were announced. And they 
| Barnum | were the official pictures. But a newspaper noted more for 
| Said | its enterprise than its scrupulousness, having a forty-eight- 
| hour handicap, threw a conglomerate collection of pictures 





=== of its own together, flamboyantly advertised them, crowned 
with a title which may be described as “snappy,” and promptly edged the real 
thing off the earth. The police were required to keep people moving in front of 
the “snappy” sign, and beneath the other a detective would have been required 
to find anyone. 

What Sherman said about war, and what Barnum said about the American 
people appear to be eternal truths. 
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| VERY father tells his boy about the inutility of a wild 
" The oats crop, whereupon the boy goes right out and har- 
Star vests an acre or so of wild oats himself. Collectively or 
System | individually, humanity can’t be told anything. Experience 
| teaches all the grades, from kindergarten to university post- 
ane = graduate. " 

Hence it is not pessimism, but natural deduction, to presume that the world 
of photoplay will not learn very much from the woes of the star system in the 
theatre, but will have to thresh this stupid problem out in its own way. 

Already the star system on the screen has volunteered some humorous 
answers to its exponents. More than one actor and actress, carefully imbibing 
director's draughts of inspiration, have been exhilarated into lofty feelings and 
motion. With what result? Generally with a loss of that light which, shining 
through them, made them seem great. 

A more serious aspect, for producers, exhibitors and patrons, is what we 
might term the snobbish tendency of the time to overload the screen with stage 
celebrities (who only too often “stoop” to pictures) at enormous salaries, there- 
by making the producer’s burden virtually unbearable, and genuine plays so 
much more difficult to present. The best photoplayers today are those whom 
the screen made for itself—and this, understand, applies to some celebrated 
footlight folk, too. These made good in front of the lens; they arrived via a — 
camera instead of a press-agent, or a great salary largely billboarded. Two fine 
examples of this type are Pauline Frederick and William Farnum; actress and 
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actor of renown indeed, but ruling now over two empires honestly earned, and 
each apart from the other. The big salaries paid to Miss Frederick and Mr. 
Farnum are seldom mentioned, while concerning smaller but noisier people of 
greatly inferior compensation we hear little but money. 
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f GREAT photoplay manufacturing corporation has as 
| principal owners two men, each jealous of the other, 
| Cafe | each desiring to buy out the other’s stock, each fearing a 
Comedy | partner’scoup. With considerable self-congratulation, each 
| | of these men hired a detective to watch the other. 
supe, One of the suspicious giants sat at lunch in a celebrated 
Broadway cafe. The private snoop of his friend and partner observed him 
agitatedly, from behind a palm, and rushed to a telephone. 

“He’s figgering !’ whispered Sherlock excitedly. “He’s working out a bill 
of sale on the table cloth!” 

“Stay where you are,” came the dramatic answer, “‘and buy that tablecloth 
if you have to send a taxicab to me for money!” 

He remained. And he bought. And the tablecloth showed some hilari- 
ously bad drawings of what might represent flowers and foliage. The suspected 
partner had been endeavoring to draw, for the benefit of the firm’s staff artist, 
his idea of a new trade-mark for some brand or other. 
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NE of the most profound, and at the same time one of 


A the most: vivid and interesting discussions of motion 
Significant pictures ever printed came to The Cosmopolitan’s December 
Article | number from the pen of Hugo Miinsterberg. In his disser- 


tation Mr. Miinsterberg says, among other things: “The 
producer of photoplays must free himself more and more 
from the idea with which he started —to imitate the stage—and must more 
and more win for the new art its own rights... .. the possibities of the cam- 
era are unlimited. The girl in her happy first love sees the whole world ina 
new glamour and a new radiant beauty. The poet can make her speak so; only 
the photoplay could show her in this new jubilant world. ... . The violinist 
may play one piece after another and we may see in the film the sentiments of 
those various pieces through the melodious movements around him. His own 
face may remain unchanged, but everything about him may enter into the mood 
of the tone and chords. It is in the spirit of the theatre to express horror by 
the wild gestures of the body. It would be in the spirit of the photoplay to 
make the world around the terrified person change in a horrifying, ghastly way. 

If a man is hypnotized in the scene, the change of his feelings can only 
be clumsily shown in his face, but his surroundings may take uncanny forms 
until a kind of hypnotic spell lies over the whole audience. ... . The photoplay 
of the future, if it is really to rise to further heights, will thus become more than 
any other art the domain of the psychologist who analyzes the working of the 
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In the film world the only scientist who has been consulted in the 
past is the physicist, who prepared the technical devices for the work of the 
camera. The time seems ripe for his scientific brother, the psychologist, to enter 
the field and to lead the photoplay to those wonders which its progress has 
begun to suggest since the leaders dared to leave the paths of mere theatrical 
performance. The more psychology enters into the sphere of moving pictures, 
the more they will become worthy of an independent place in the world of true 
art and become really a means of cultural education for young and old. The 
presentations of the films will never supersede those of the theatre any more 
than sculpture can supersede painting or lyrics can supersede music, but they 
will bring us the noble fulfilment of an artistic desire which none of the other 
arts can bring. 

“This is truly the art of the future.” 
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HE careless, as well as the vicious, often mistake free- 
Abusing | dom for license, and this is just as true in the arts as it 
the | is in civil life. One of the wonderful and wholly individual 
Close-Up | discoveries of active photography is the close-up, that giant 
| microscope of expression in which a frown registers big as a 

—=————' passing cloud, an eye seems a wide well, and a smile is to 
be measured only in feet, or even in yards. The close-up is to the screen drama- 
maker what a fortissimo is to a conductor, or a tremendous contrast to a 
painter. It is an heroic statue miracled out of nothing. 

While the close-up tranfixes attention, and magnifies incomparably the 
minutiae of pantomime, it also destroys action as a whole, and—especially when 
a woman’s is the countenance concerned—renders the face startlingly gross. The 
old plaint of not being able to see the wood for the trees may be amended, here, 
that one is not able to see the skin for the pores. Obviously the close-up, like 
radium, asphyxiating gas and the torpedo, is a thing for expert handling alone. 
In the hands of the inefficient it is daily made a gross imposition. With these 
inefficients it is a cheap substitution for drama, a replacer of action, a cross- 
section of a dermatologist’s harvest seen under a German crystal. 
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View from our front porch. 





















































Living Neighbor 
to the Movies 


THEY FILM YOUR AUNT FROM THE COUN- 
TRY; BURGLARS ASK PERMISSION TO BUR- 
GLE; AND YOUR BABY IS RENTED — IF 
YOU DWELL MID THE MAKING OF MOVIES 


Retold by Mary Dickerson Donahey 
. Illustrations by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


EING a neighbor to the movies! 
Have you ever thought what that 
might mean? It’s an angle of the 
business that never entered my head, 
until I found myself in the heart of it. 
Yards of stories have been printed in 
magazines and newspapers about the actors 
and the directors, about the making of 
plays, about the many strange animals that 
are used, the risks that are taken, the money 
spent, and the marvels that are accom- 
plished. 
But what the movie world is like to the 
ordinary, everyday folk who happen to 


live next door is a new point of view—one 
which our family is acquiring right now. 

We really are very quiet people. No one 
in the whole family connection has ever 
thought of going on the stage. No woman 
amongst us has become a politician. No 
man has aspired to either burglary or high 
finance. We haven’t even produced a di- 
vorce amongst us! 

My husband and I are not young peo- 
ple, and we dislike speed in autos or in 
friends. We enjoy our church and our 
home, and—I was about to say we enjoy 
life in its simple, quiet moods. But that 
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would be wrong now. 
a simple, quiet life—we simply long for 
that brand. 
Because—the movies have come upon us! 
The broad field across the way, which 
has for years been a restful and delightful 
stretch of open greenness, is now, much 


We no longer enjoy 


of the time, aflare with noise, aglare 
with color, filled with people and with 
things the like of which, were never seen 
in our staid neighborhood before. When 
pictures are not actually being taken over 
there, carpenters hammer all day long, in 
feverish preparation for the pictures that 
are to come, and we stare aghast at the 
flimsiness of the structures that tower so 
frowningly, later on, when shown upon the 
screen. 

There, in the center of that field across 
the way, single rooms are built. They usu- 
ally lack a ceiling, and one of the four 
walls generally conceded necessary to a 
room. Most of all they lack a house to 
be a part of! They look so lost and deso- 
late, those stray rooms, fully furnished, 
gaping open to the public view. 

There in that big field we see, on some 
days, great battles, and our ears are 
stunned, our eyes made weepy, our noses 
tickled, with the clouds of battle smoke. 
Again, Indians file by, or those other sav- 
ages, the “Apaches” of Paris, hold forth. 


—— 


The most horrible example of the modern vice of 
‘putting up a front.’’ 


At times long lines of brown robed priests 
file by solemnly, under gloomy cloisters of 
worn old stone—cloisters that were run up 
in a few days, and which will undoubtedly 
be pulled down tomorrow, to make way for 
a palace, a slum, a circus, or the entire 
“Main Street” of a village with its little 
stores, blacksmith’s shop, Chinese laundry, 
and court house, all complete—from the 
front. In the coming pictures, only the 
parts of the buildings bordering on the 
street will show, so of course, why build 
more? And there stands the street, every 
building on it ending just a few feet back, 
quite open and ragged in the rear. It is 
the most horrible example of the modern 
vice of “putting up a front,’ which one 
could well imagine! 

Our porch is a wonderful place these 
days. I often feel as if it were in truth 
the balcony of a play house, and wonder 
when a boy will come to hand me a pro- 
gram, and how soon they’ll be around to 
collect the money for my seat! If the hard 
times strike us, we say we'll pad the porch 
chairs with plush, put a red “EXIT” sign 
over the front gate, and play we are a 
theater. We think we’d have no trouble 
in the selling of our seats. 

For, apart from the magic, changing 
field across the way where the wizards 
work, all day the street cars disgorge at 
our corner hordes of men, women and 
children, suit-case laden, who go into the 
studios just around the corner. ‘They soon 
reappear in the weirdest of costumes, to go 
hurrying across to that out-door studio, 
wigs and whiskers, maybe, swinging from 
their hands till time to put them on. 




















Sometimes auto loads of Fiji Islanders 
will disembark across the way, or a string 
of camels will come up, laden with bales 
of goods and dusky veiled beauties, or a 
machine that seems loaded to the brim 
with ruffles and frills will draw up, and 
there before our eyes will leap out a bevy 
of “leggy” chorus girls. A real ballet dress 
does look funny, in full day light, on a 
public street! 

Famous stars and directors flash before 
our wondering eyes. We can study them 
at close range and see them as “neighbors.” 
Famous scenes that others pay to see, are 
enacted not once, but many times, for us— 
for perfect films must be a certainty. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the 
most interesting part of being a neighbor 
to the movies lies, not in what we see other 
people doing, but in the things that happen 
to us! 

For instance, one day a dignified aunt 
from the country, whose good opinion we 
highly valued, was sitting on our porch 
when first one and then another of us be- 
came aware that our party was for some 
reason the object of much interest to our 
movie friends. First one and then another 
came, stole surreptitious glances, and left, 
till finally the greatest of them all strode 
up, stared frankly, 
then as openly came 
forward and 
stated the 
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A surreptitious film was 
taken of our aunty upon 
her departure. 
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case. Our friend was exactly the “type” 
needed for a certain picture. ‘Could she,” 
“would she,” etc., etc. 

Now, had our aunt been young, and of 
a vain or giddy turn of mind, all that might 
have been mere flattery. But she was elder- 
ly, old fashioned, very set in her ways, dis- 
approved intensely of motion pictures, and 
had been fighting the opening of a theater 
in her vicinity for years. So the incident 
was not without embarrassment to every- 
body concerned. And the pain was not 
lessened when we observed a film being 
taken of our guest upon her departure. 

And our scandalized aunty has not yet 
recovered from the accusation of having 
posed for the movies, nor, need I add, for- 
given us for living next to such ungodly 
neighbors ! 

One day, a trained mule wandered off, 
went visiting, and frightened my sister 
nearly out of her wits by affectionately 
blowing down her neck and nipping at her 
ears. And when she fled, he thought she 
was in play, and followed as far as the din- 
ing room door, taking with him, as a halo 
for his wicked head, our screen door, and 
braying a bray within our humble walls that 
made me quite certain that the Germans 
had come, and landed their first shell in 
our midst. 

Not long ago, I was expecting the lady 
who laundries my hair. I had pinned my- 
self into towels, pulled out all my hairpins, 
and was starting into my down-stairs bed- 
room, when I heard a curious, unwelcome 
noise at the back window. 
Fearfully, I looked, ~ and 
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Often the untried 

“‘types’’ insist upon 

posing a ia tintype 
portrait. 
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there, sure enough, two of the worst look- 
ing ruffians I ever saw were breaking into 
the house! 

Quaveringly, I pounded on the door with 
my “brush. They looked up, but they did 
not run away. Instead one said pleasantly, 
“(Good morning.” 

My wits restored, I demanded, “‘What are 
you doing there?” ‘The same burglar looked 
up at me with handsome brown eyes, and 
said in the tones of a Vere de Vere, “Why, 
pardon me Madam, but I thought we had 
permission to burglarize your house this 
morning ?” 

“Well, you haven’t,” I snapped, “I’m 
going to have my hair washed and dried in 
this very room, right away. You'll have to 
do your stealing somewhere else today.” 

“But Madam, we can’t,” explained the 
gentleman patiently, ‘All the other pictures 
have been taken around your house, you 
know. Couldn’t you allow us to break into 
the parlor window now?” 

“Yes,” said I, “that’s all right. ‘You 

can burglarize any room you like except this 
room, and the bathroom, next door.” 

He thanked me, both tipped their out- 


rageous hats, and they gath- 
ered up their tools and de- 
parted. Presently I heard 
sounds which told me that 
my living room was being 
burglarized in the most ap- 
proved style. And not till 
I told the story as a griev- 
ance, did I discover that it 
was a joke! 

I fear that nowadays hon- 
est-to-goodness burglars 
could come and do their 
worst unscathed, and that 
we'd let them carry off 
everything we own, quite se- 
cure that if they did it, we 
could claim every single 
thing at the studio round the 

>> corner at any moment. 
And I want to say here 
that of course the firm pays 
us for the use of the house and 
grounds, and amply reimburses us 
for any damage done to our prop- 
erty. That old mule may have 
scared us almost into fits, but he 
presented us with the fine new 
screen door we’d been needing all 
summer. 

The movie folk may be weird and queer 
and different, but they pay their way al- 
ways, and they’re courteous and kindly. 

Another time they came to me and told 
me of a story they wished to put on, about 
a regular Peck’s Bad Boy sort of person. 

They wanted the young man to go into 
a house on horseback, and break ev erything 
inside that house. Would I let them make 
a copy of my lower rooms? Of course I 
would. And a day or two later I was as- 
tounded to be taken to their studio, and 
shown such a close copy of my living room 
and dining room—furniture, rugs, dishes, 
ornaments, pictures and all—that I gasped. 

“Not exact, of course, but near enough,” 
said the director briskly. “Now, may the 
boy ride his horse up on your porch, open 
your front door, and start to go in? Then 
the rest of the picture will be taken here.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied meekly. What good 
to say no to these people if I had wished? 
I felt they were magicians, capable of mak- 
ing my whole home fly away if they chose. 

So the horse was ridden up the steps and 
the act made quite an impression on our 
porch. The marks of hoofs are still there. 
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Next day I was invited across the street to 
view the scene of interior destruction. It 
made me return thanks that the end of that 
picture was not taken in our own happy 
home. I know now how our possessions 
will appear if an earthquake or a cyclone 
ever strikes us. 

The movies have quite surrounded us. 
Next door we own another house which we 
have rented in other times to quiet people 
like ourselves. 

Only movie people want it now. Most 
of them are the pleasantest sort of neigh- 
bors. But just at first we rented it to two 
prize fighters and their wives. The two la- 
dies did not agree, vocally. We heard their 
opinions of each other at all hours in all 
tones. And the two gentlemen never were 
able to settle the question as to which was 
champion of the house. 

After these tempestuous ones, came a 
temperamental family. At least, that was 
what they said was the matter with them. 
They used to give very accurate imitations 
of wife beating in the small hours of the 
night. 

“You'll murder me—you’ll murder me, 
you brute,’’ we would hear the lady shriek 
as we woke from our own quiet slumbers. 
The first night it happened, my husband 
sallied over to rescue the lady. But when 
he managed to quiet the racket long enough 
to be heard, he was informed, through 
locked doors, that they were merely acting 
a part. They explained 
that as they had heretofore 
always been “straight legit- 
Shakespeare you know,” 
they could not get down to 
the tame and _ bloodless 
movie methods, and had to 
make the dialogue fit the 
scene, to ‘“‘get the swing 
of it.” 

Maybe. But they re- 
hearsed that scene too 
often to suit us, and sadly 
but firmly we asked these 
disciples of the legitimate 
stage to depart hence and 
be heard no more. Our 
souls being beneath art, we 
wanted to sleep in peace. 
Since then we have lived in 
restful comfort and friend- 
liness with our other ten- 
ants, enjoying the glimpses 





that the successors of the tempestuous ones 
bring us of the life of the movie folk— 
their problems, their experiences, their fun. 

The youngest generation of our neigh- 
borhood has been deeply affected by the 
coming of our movie neighbors. It has 
made a huge difference to our babies! 
They have become of more importance 
than ever before, and more parents have 
had—well differences of opinion. 

For you see, babies are sometimes hard 
to get. Even some institutions will not 
rent out their defenseless, relationless in- 
fants. A pretty plump baby, who is not 
afraid, is worth a great deal of money 
“acting”? and can acquire a very good job 
any time its parents will take it down to 
apply for one. And right there the trouble 
is apt to start. 

Mother may say, “It won't hurt the dear 
a bit, and it will be such a good start on 
the fund for his college education.” But 
father may rave and storm over the idea of 
exposing his off-spring to the public view, 
or perhaps vice versa. We have found very 
few of our friends and neighbors who 
agree on this matter of the public appear- 
ance of babies, and the directors sometimes 
have to hunt far and wide for proper 
youngsters for their pictures. 

Of course, from our vantage point in 
the heart of the movie world, we have 
glimpses of the employing side. If you are 
thinking of applying for a job, we can tell 


“A thousand 
pardons, ma- 
dam, but we 
thought we had 
permission to 
burgle your 
house this 
morning.’’ 
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you that if you are a type that the director 
wants for a certain picture, it will be hard 
for you to escape without being accepted, 
and used. If not, you may be as lovely as 
Venus or Apollo, with clothes that would 
make a show girl or a Beau Brummel gasp 
with envy, and you'll have little chance 
to prove what you can do. 

Hosts of untried people are taken be- 
cause they are the types wanted. If they 
are stupid, as they generally are, the di- 
rector will drill them with really wonder- 
ful patience in what they are to do, till 
they can do it. Then, that picture finished, 
there may be nothing for them to do again 
for weeks—maybe forever! The standbys 
are not stupid, and they do not need con- 
stant drilling in the work they are to do. 
It astounds us to see the crowds that flock 
out, day after day, by street car or auto, 
and patiently wait and wait and wait, hop- 
ing for an opportunity to “go on.” Some- 
times they’re pathetic, sometimes funny, 
sometimes just annoying. 

There is too, a grim side to the activities 
of our new neighbors. Moving picture 
work is dangerous. We are told that every 
company which amounts to anything has 
its own hospital, and that it is rarely 
empty. 

Even movie fires sometimes burn, great 
leaps, daring rides, sensational rescues, do 
not always go off properly. Not nearly 
so much of the “thrill stuff” is faked as 
the doubting —Thomases among the people 
who don’t know would have you believe, 
and—somebody has to take the risk. But 
the actors look on it as just part of the 
day’s work, and when they do get hurt, 
have little to say, and are always ready for 
the next time. 

One of our best friends among the 
movieites had occasion, not long ago, to 
take the part of a negro who was tied to 
a tree and whipped. 

He took the part—and went to bed 
afterward. Of course they padded him up 
very carefully before they tied him. The 
tree they had taken for the scene was in 
our front yard, and I looked out to make 
sure of that padding. But in the excite- 
ment and energy of the scene, the whipper 
frequently forgot the location of those 
padded spots on the luckless frame of the 
whippee, and many lashes landed in places 
not prepared to receive them. And that 
was not the worst. That tree had been 
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inhabited by a colony of ants. They ob- 
jected to having a man tied to their home 
and showed him that they did. But he 
could not get away! The little pests 
swarmed all over him, and caused him 
very real anguish before he was at last 
cut down. 

Really I suppose that the most odd and 
interesting thing that has taken place so 
far in the course of our neighboring with 
the movies, was the way in which they 
helped us to get money for our church. 

We are a small congregation, with more 
hope than funds, and we very much want 
a new building. This fact the movie folk 
discovered. So they came to us with a 
proposition. They, in turn, wanted a con- 
gregation for a camp meeting scene. If 
we would furnish that congregation, they 
would give us one hundred dollars towards 
our new church. Well, very seldom has a 
thing been more thoroughly discussed than 
was that offer! 

Some of the more conservative members 
objected to our doing it. They said it was 
making light (and movies) of religion. 
But most of us could not see it that way 
at all. We argued that it wouldn’t hurt a 
soul, and would bring us in a goodly and 
much needed sum of money to be used 
towards the most righteous of causes. 

So we did it. We gathered at the al- 
lotted time, and found a tent all arranged 
in the most approved camp meeting style. 
I will not say there wasn’t some crowding 
among the older members to get out of 
range of the camera, or that some of the 
younger ones weren’t quite ready to step 
to the front. It’s rather funny, the way a 
lot of us congratulate ourselves that we 
won’t show in that picture. I presume, if 
we were “types” we undoubtedly will! 

They had their own actor for clergyman, 
and presently he came down the aisle with 
a real old camp meeting character on his 
arm, talking to her in the most dignified, 
serious way, though what we heard him 
say, as he passed us, all nervous, and on 
the verge of laughter as we were, was, in 
sepulchral tones, “Yes Madam, yes. It’s 
a long long way to Tipperary.” 

That almost upset our gravity. Then 
he got into the pulpit, and began to preach 
so earnestly! He frowned at us. He 
smiled slowly, gravely, sweetly, and shook 
his head as though in gentle rebuke for 
our sins. 











He pounded his points home upon the 
pulpit, leaning forward and gazing into 


our eyes. He got excited and gesticulated 
wildly, and seemed to cry out arguments 
at the top of his voice—seemed, I say ad- 
visedly, for all this time he said not one 
single word, nor made a single sound! It 
was extremely good acting, but it was a 
good big test of our powers in that line 
too, I can tell you! Never did I so want 
to giggle! 

‘And then, at the very end, he finally 
said, ‘‘Now, if any of my beloved brethren 
have failed to understand the trend of my 
discourse, I will repeat it all, point by 
point.” 

“Don’t laugh,” yelled the director. And 
to the click of the picture machine, we 
managed to file out decorously enough. 

But we certainly earned that hundred 
dollars! 

I think the directors earn theirs too. 
The care they give to every detail is won- 
derful. Imitations of real things are used 
only when the real things actually are not 
needed. At other times, expense is not 
spared to get the very best. We are 
astounded at the beauty of the rugs that 
go in next door. It is hard to realize that 
real silk Oriental rugs are needed in the 
pictures, but they must be—else they would 
not be used. It is the same with furniture, 
pictures, and all kinds of furnishings. 


Only the best of the genuine is used. 

And the gowns of the women are a never 
failing delight to quiet folk, who like 
lovely clothes well enough, but have no oc- 
casion to own them. 
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One day I noticed a woman I knew 
well by sight going into the studios, and I 
was very curious. She is a member of one 
of the best and oldest families of the state 
from which I come and married a man of 
high position in our present home city. 

She -hhas always been used to wealth, and 
“society.” I wondered hugely what lure 
the movies had for her. And I found out. 
There have been financial reverses in her 
family. She was very willing to come, un- 
doubtedly for a fee that would seem enor- 
mous to me, and give advice on the staging 
of society dramas. She has become a regu- 
lar employee of our neighbors, and never 
do they produce a picture dealing with 
people of rank or wealth, that she is not 
called in as aid and critic. That is the 
care that these new friends of ours think 
necessary in their strange, engrossing work. 

In the beginning, I said we longed for 
a chance to enjoy our old quiet life. We 
think we do. We talk a great deal of 
selling, and going far away, out to a place 
as retired as this one used to be not so very 
long ago. Sometimes we think with regret 
of the quiet and uneventful past, and won- 
der if our house itself does not feel scan- 
dalized at the wide publicity we are giving 
it—our pretty modest home, never built 
with the idea of any theatrical ventures! 

And yet—and yet I wonder! 

Our new neighbors have, after all, 
brought a great deal of wholesome interest 
into our lives, and they have harmed us not 
at all. We would miss them if they went 
away. It is after all, a rather interesting 
thing, this living neighbor to the movies! 


Does Warmth Expand? 


HEY went into a movie show 
In time to see the start; 
And prim, precise and proper quite, 


They sat 


thus far 


apart. 


But oh! the hero wooed the girl, 
Twice oh! he stole a kiss; 

And when the lights came on again 
Theysatupcloselikethis. 


CHARLES S. WINSLOW. 
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An Arabian Fable 


N the twentieth year of his age Bahr-Abas, son of the Sheik 

Ramideh, journeyed from Damascus to Constantinople, and 

therein visited a place of the play wherein the actors were 

shadows and the stage a tent-flap. Night after night he flew upon 
the magic carpet of the Infidel jinn to every country. At length, 
giving the unbeliever many golden dinars for his unearthly mate- 
rials, he transported them all to his father’s harem. 

But the Sheik would have none of the moving pictures, and 
cast the appurtenances forth. More wailing than was their wont 
did the women of the seraglio—and at that the good Sheik had 
grown gray in an unending tempest of shrill sounds. 

So Bahr-Abas dwelt apart, for forty moons. Then in the cool 
of an evening, the Sheik came unto him, and, in such words as 
became his dignity, spoke approvingly of the strange device. 

“What pleases you now,’ questioned Bahr-Abas, “where once 
you raged ?” 

“Then”’—the Sheik spoke softly and closed his left eye—“I did 
not know that the women were silent!” 
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Investing in the Movies 


THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


By Paul H. Davis 


Hi UNDREDS of requests have been received by the editors of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE from persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject. In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions, did not have one chance in a hundred to succeed. Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers. 


HE incentive for investing in the 

movies is the chance of making big 

money. ‘There is the annual group 

of individuals who have tendencies 
to grasp at any bait dangled before their 
eyes. This group might just as well lose 
in the movies as in any other way. 

Unfortunately, most of us are not far 
remote from this class when it comes to 
making an investment. We are inclined 
to take without criticism all of the so- 
called facts and figures that are laid be- 
fore us. We often pass judgment without 
reading between the lines and back of the 
lines. Each incentive is for the most part 
based on impressions rather than honest- 
to-goodness facts. 

Someone tells us of the movie million- 
aires—‘“There was once upon a time a pro- 
gressive clothing merchant who saw possi- 
bilities in the business and although he 
had little capital he had an idea which has 
made him a millionaire.’ We hear of 
movie stocks that pay enormous dividends, 
of companies that cut juicy melons. Then 
we read the circulars of the new companies. 
Some promise moderate returns commen- 
surate with the risks involved—others pre- 
dict over 100% a year. Optimists are fine 
folks to have around. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it pays to be “from Missouri.” 

It is a fact that the motion picture in- 
dustry is one of our greatest institutions. 
Each year it is growing and developing 
into a safer and sounder economic system. 
Its future undoubtedly is brighter than its 
past. There is opportunity in the business 
for a pleasant profit, but the investor should 
not expect the enormous returns that are 
sometimes promised and _ occasionally, 
though rarely, realized. 


There are two ways of course of making 
money out of an investment. The first is 
by enhancement of the investment itself ; 
the other is by the dividends that are re- 
ceived and as a rule, of course, though not 
always, the greater the dividends the rela- 
tively more value in sale the investment 
itself has. With few exceptions the mo- 
tion picture stocks which were available 
for public investment two or three years 
ago can be bought today at about the same 
price that they were sold for then. To give 
two examples—at the time the Mutual 
Film Corporation was organized its stock 
was sold a share of preferred at $100.00 
carrying with each share ™% share of 
common, or making an average price of 
$67.00 a share. At the present time both 
the preferred and the common stock of 
this corporation can be purchased at a 
price under this figure. Yet, in the mean- 
while, the Mutual Film Corporation has 
grown to be one of the strongest companies 
in the business. The stock of the New 
York Motion Picture Corporation was sold 
in 1913 at $65.00 a share. Shares in this 
company can be bought today at about the 
same price. 

Most of the invitations for investment 
on the part of new companies quote 
the favorable showing of established con- 
cerns. I want to put before you the facts 
concerning several of the more prominent 
film concerns whose stocks have been avail- 
able for public investment. Inasmuch as 
it is impossible to get up-to-the-minute re- 
ports from each company, these facts can- 
not be guaranteed, although they are in 
general dependable. 

The General Film Company, which is 
one of the oldest concerns in the field and 
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probably handles a larger share of the busi- 
ness than any other concern, was incor- 
porated in 1910 with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, of which $900,000 is preferred 
and $100,000 common. The preferred 
stock found its way to the public inasmuch 
as a large part of it was used by this con- 
cern in purchasing exchanges, and the 
parties to whom a 
payment was made 
in many cases sold 
their stock. ‘The 
common stock never 
reached the public 
and is still owned 
entirely by the man- 
ufacturing concerns 
contributing to the 
General Film Com- 
pany. The preferred 
stock of this co m- 
pany has paid 7% 
perannum. The 
market on the pre- 
ferred has ranged 
from $70.00 a share 
to $40.00 a share. 
This preferred stock 
is preferred only as 
to dividends and not 
as to assets. This 
stock is sold ata 
lower price today 
than at any time 
during the organiza- 
tion of the company, though, as far as can 
be found out, the dividend has always been 
promptly paid up. ‘The average invest- 
ment return to the stockholder of the Gen- 
eral Film stock, based on the average mar- 
ket price, is about 13%. 

The stock of the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company is often quoted, al- 
though there is practically no actual mar- 
ket of the shares and the company is what 
might be called a close corporation. This 
concern was organized in 1912 with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 preferred and $1,000,000 
common, which capital was increased in 
February, 1915, to $2,500,000 common, 
the $1,000,000 preferred remaining the 
same. ‘The preferred of the Universal has 
paid at the rate of 6% per annum since 
the company was incorporated; common 
monthly dividend has been from % to 3%, 
the average dividend being reported to be 
20% per annum. This concern, as you 


There is the annual group of individuals who 
have tendencies to grasp at any bait. 


know, is one of the three largest in the 
business and is reported to be very success- 
ful financially. Yet, its dividends have 
not been any 100% a year and too, as 
stated before, this stock is not really avail- 
able for public investment. 

The Mutual Film Corporation, also one 
of the big three, was incorporated in July, 
1912, with a capital 
stock of $3,500,000. 
At the present time 
it has outstanding, 
$1,682,500 of com- 
mon stock and $1,- 
535,800 of preferred 
stock. The preferred 
stock has paid at 
the rate of 7% per 
annum from the 
date of incorpora- 
tion to date, al- 
though there is some 
question as to 
whether the next 
preferred dividend 
will be paid. The 
common stock paid 
Y% of 1% a month 
from May, 1913, to 
August, 1913, and 
from September of 
that same year to 
October, 1914, paid 
Y% of 1% a month 
regular dividend 
and % of 1% extra dividend. In Novem- 
ber, 1914, a regular dividend of 1% a 
month was established. This dividend was 
continued until June of 1915. From the 
time of organization to date the Mutual 
Film Corporation has paid 24% in divi- 
dends, or during the 3% years it is or- 
ganized has paid an average of 7% a year 
on the par value of the common stock. 
When we consider that the average price 
of the common stock for the 34-year 
period has been about $70.00 a share, the 
average yearly return to the investor is 
about 10% of his investment. There are 
several manufacturing concerns that have 
sold their product to the Mutual Film 
Corporation that are mentioned as being 
very successful companies. 

The New York Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion which, until recently, was affiliated 
with the Mutual and is now with the 
Triangle Film Corporation, was _ incor- 








porated in January, 1913, and is a holding 
company, owning the controlling interest 


in the Keystone Film Company, the 
Broncho Company, The Domino Company 
and the Kay-Bee Company. Its capital at 
the time of organization was $1,000,000 
and has remained the same to date. ‘The 
stock of the New York Motion Picture 
Corporation, 
as mentioned before, 
was sold to the pub- 
lic at $65.00 per 
share. In the period 
between the date of 
its organization and 
November, 1915, the 
stock has sold as 
high as $98.00 and 
as low as $55.00 a 
share. This con- 
cern started paying 
dividends in June, 
1913, at the rate of 
1% a month, which 
dividend was con- 
tinued until Novem- 
ber of that same 
year. From Decem- 
ber, 1913, to July, 
1914, dividends at 
the rate of 2% a 
month were paid. 
Then from July, 
1914, until April, 
1915, there were no 
dividends. From April, 1915, to October, 
1915, dividends at the rate of 1% a month 
were paid. From the time of organization 
to date the New York Motion Picture Cor- 
poration has paid a total of 29%, or an 
average of 10% a year for the three years 
that it has been organized. Considering 
the average price of the New York Motion 
Picture stock for this period to have been 
$75.00 a share, the investor buying at the 
average price will have received 13% on 
his investment. 

The Reliance Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion, which was organized in January, 
1914, with a capital of $1,000,000, con- 
sisting of $800,000 common stock and 
$200,000 preferred, has paid dividends at 
the rate of 7% per annum on the preferred 
stock, but no dividends on the common. 
The stock of this concern, while it has 
been on the market, has been rather inac- 
tive—yet, undoubtedly, this concern is one 





Unfortunately, most of us are not far remote from 
this class when it comes to making an investment. 
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of the best producing concerns in the 
business. 

The Majestic Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion, which was organized September, 1911, 
originally had a capital of $80,000. It is 


reported that the company increased its 
capital to $120,000 by stock ‘dividend of 
$40,000. 


This concern at the present time 
is not paying divi- 
dends, though the 
stock is quoted at 
$175.00 a share. 

The ‘Thanhouser 
Film Corporation, 
which also sells its 
product to the Mu- 
tual Film Corpora- 
tion, was organized 
in 1910 with a capi- 
tal of $400,000. At 
the time of the orig- 
inal incorporation 
each stockholder re- 
ceived two shares of 
stock for each 
$100.00 invested. 
This stock paid divi- 
dends as follows: 
In 1913 the Than- 
houser Film Cor- 
poration plant was 
destroyed by fire 
and the necessity of 
rebuilding this plant 
made it impossible 
to pay any dividends until later. Then in 
May, 1915, the capital of the Thanhouser 
Film Corporation was increased from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000 and the par value 
reduced from $100.00 a share to $5.00 a 
share. For each share of old stock of the 
Thanhouser Film Corporation the stock- 
holders received 45 shares of new at the 
par value of $5.00. This concern has paid 
125% in stock dividends and a total of 
17% in cash dividends. The average cash 
return has been under 6%. 

The stock of the Biograph Company is 
traded in occasionally. This concern was 
originally organized in 1895 as the Ameri- 
can Mutoscope Company. In 1899 it was 
changed to the American Mutoscope and 
Biograph Company and in 1909 its present 
name was adopted. This concern has out- 
standing at the present time $1,999,000 
worth of stock. It is reported that its 
(Continued on page 164) 





cenarios 
By Paul Scott 


OU want to write scenarios? ‘Then let me tell you how! 
I’ve written lots of good ones, and I’m on a good one now. 
. It’s easy when you know the way, and if you have the time; 

You've only got to put in words the art of pantomime. 
If you need plots just think of all the pictures you have seen, 
And all the lovely actorines beheld wpon the screen ; 
Then twist a plot to suit yourself, so it won’t look the same, 
And give it a new title, with a strong dramatic name. 


\om Seca 
WE Balt vs, 





HE mother must be ill, and sweet, and virtuous, then die; 
The father a sad drunkard, with a bolting, bleary eye. 
The children must be ragged and half starved and very good, 
And must love each other dearly, like the babies in the wood. 
Your villain must be wealthy and must live on cigarettes, 
And lure his victims to his home, with swell interior sets. 
Your maidens must be innocent, like girls you know at home; 
With eyes like dolls, and wavy hair, and vacant in the dome. 
Your heroes must be poor and brave, and rough, like Broncho Bill; 
And when they kiss the girls they love, the dames in front must thrill. 
When writing your synopsis, make it short and very strong ; 
For the Editors won’t read it if it’s padded out too long. 
Just do like me, I’ve written lots, I’m writing every day ; 
And don’t believe it if they tell you writing doesn’t pay. 





ANSWERED all advertisements from different kinds of “Schools,” 
And paid them hard earned money, like a lot of other fools. 
I paid one man ten dollars for a thing he called a “Course,” 
I know he’s laughing at me yet,—the laughter of a horse! 
I wrote some slap-stick comedies, with falls and throwing pies, 
And kicks, like Charlie Chaplin gives to other comic guys. 
I’ve done some dreadful murders, some with poisons, some with knives, 
I’ve killed them right and left and taken lots of worthy lives. 
I’ve kidnapped little children, and I’ve burglarized a Bank, 
And cracked a hero on the head, and made his mind a blank. 
I’ve written some so sad and sweet they’ve filled my eyes with tears ; 
Oh, yes, I’ve written photoplays ;—been writing them for years. 
I’m writing half the night, and each spare moment that I get. . 
What’s that you say? How many? Oh! I haven't sold one yet!!! 











MADAM BUTTERFLY 


vA HE LOVED, AND RODE AWAY: » 
ey SHE LOVED, AND RUED THE DAY. A 
or ae 


By Clarie Marchand 


HAT’S the trou- 
ble ?”’ asked Ben- 
nett, more cur- 
ious than sym- 



























good health, and the certainty of advance- 
ment. Bennett did not seem inclined to 
stop his lazy examination. 

“Bad news?” he continued. 





pathetic. os a 
Pinkerton was too ab- “Aren't you feeling well?” 
stracted to answer. ‘They ‘‘Never better.” 


were at the English club in ‘Then it’s homesickness.” 


Nagasaki. It was as beautiful / “Not that exactly. I’m 
a night as ever came down f just lonely.” 
over Nippon. The harbor, q “Why don’t you get mar- 


under the moon, was like 
the mirror-steel of Samurai 
swords, and the trees and 
the little houses, darkly 
outlined on. the rising 
hills; seemed figures : 
woven upon black-blue —<_ 
silk in an_ ebony- 
framedscreen. Pink- 
erton had as little < 
to do as any naval 
officer on foreign post 
in time of peace had 
ever had; means lim- 
ited, but ample for 
personal enjoyment ; 


ried?” Bennett laughed. 
“They have quite a con- 
venient arrangement 
here.”’ 

“T thought of that the 
other day,” answered 
Pinkerton, slowly. “But 

she is so like a flower. 
I hate to wear a beau- 
tiful flower; see it 
droop; throw it into 











“This flower 
has a soul.’’ 





*Narrated from the plot of the drama produced by The Famous Players; this, in turn, was adapted from the celebrated 
story by John Luther Long: The Century Co., Publishers, 75 
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the gutter. This flower has a soul.” 

“So you’ve already chosen your chrys- 
anthemum !” exclaimed Bennett, largely in- 
terested. He was a practical English mer- 
chant, long in the Orient, short on romance, 
eminently conformable to the customs of 
the country. “Picked her—and afraid to 
wear her, eh? Your scruples might hold 
water in London or the States, but you for- 
get that Japanese girls never mix their 
hearts and their moralities. Marriage here 
is a business ’ 
arrange- hee 


ment. D 


by 


ft} 


At home it’s mush, and therefore a mess. 
Perhaps wemight learn something from—’”’ 

“T hope J never do!” exclaimed Pinker- 
ton. “I’ve yet to be convinced that a 
woman hasn’t a heart because she was born 
in ‘Tokio.” 

“And when you’ve lived here as long as 
I have,” returned Bennett, with icy delib- 
eration, ‘‘you’ll realize that on earth there 
are two classes of superior animals: human 
beings and Mongolians.” 

“She talked to me from her jinrikisha 
the other day,” continued Pinkerton, warm- 
ly. “I don’t think it’s love—it’s just fas- 

cination, but I can’t seem to forget her. 

The way she cracked the language was 

irresistible. I can’t speak a word of 
their stuff; I’d heard her chattering 
pidgin to an acquaintance, so I asked 
her a street-direction—and we visited 
half an hour. Her name is Cho- 
Cho-San.” 

“You think too much about your- 
self,” advised Bennett. “Marry her 
and forget B. F. Pinkerton—for Mrs. 

B. F. Pinkerton, pro tem.” 

“Their marriage contracts 
here are only for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years,” mur- 
mured the lieutenant, gloomily. 

“Automatically terminated 
the first of every month by fail- 
ure to pay the rent!” concluded 

the older man, laughing. 

“There is a girl—” 

' “At home. There’s always the 
| women at home, God bless ’em! But 
you'll be here a year at least, and 
it’s loneliness that sends a man to 
the devil every time. This little 
figurante will be constant, she'll 
keep your clothes and your 
house, she’ll see that your food 
is well cooked—you'll be phys- 
ically comfortable and your 
mind will be at ease. You’re 
going to have her pleasant 
company, or a big black bot- 
tle’s. I know. Which will it 

be?” 


*‘—but I 
have not got 
one any- 
thing which 
might make 
you seek on 
my mouth.” 


O it was Cho-Cho- 

+ ™“San’s, who, by the grace 

of her contract husband, 

had been rechristened, 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

The ceremony took place 








late in the day at the little house on the 
hill highest above the harbor, from whose 
every door they could look down on the 
blue bay and the white warcraft upon 
whose bow—with Pinkerton’s field-glasses 
—could be made out the golden letters: 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

Sharpless, the American consul, was 
guest of honor at the quaint function. A 
big, bronzed man, refreshingly American 
despite his easy familiarity with Japanese 
life and customs, he found only entertain- 
ment in the flea-like activity of Goro, the 
little weazened marriage-broker (nakado) 
who had arranged the mercantile nup- 
tials. Goro’s oily condescension, his glib 
exposition of everything about the place, 
from the cook to the dwarfed 


wistaria beneath the bamboo — Bytrerfy sat 


portico, irritated Pinkerton steadily, 
scarcely wink- 
more than he knew. It had ing . and 
. . . so the night 

been responsible, earlier in pron y y 


the day, for his sharp refusal 
to permit Cho-Cho-San’s re- 
lations to visit her in her 
new home. 

Apart from this ancient 
fly in his pot of happiness, 
Pinkerton was exception- 
ally gay. He even chided 
Sharpless—who was the per- 
fect bachelor—on his long 
state of astounding celibacy. 

‘“T have been afraid,” an- 
swered Sharpless, sobering 
for the moment, “that I would draw one 
who had a heart. Just my luck. I could 
not really love her, but if she happened to 
love me—oh, don’t laugh! I only said 
‘happened’ for a woman may do anything— 
I’m afraid I’d never be able to get the 
thing I’d done out of mind.” 

If the young officer had had any real 
scruples the sceptical vinegar of Bennett’s 
philosophy had quite dissolved them. 

The priest in his robes, and the civil com- 
missioner, came quite awhile ahead of But- 
terfly. Pinkerton, whose fascination was 
now impetuous passion, alternately flushed 
and chilled as he wondered if she had ex- 
ercised the universal feminine prerogative. 
Had she changed her mind at the last 
moment ? 

But, at length, she came, attended by a 
train of friends in perilous gala sandals and 
marvellously diversified kimonos, with rav- 
en coiffures artfully diversified by every 


Madam Butterfly 





























sort of ornament, their faces alternately 
disappearing and appearing behind elo- 
quent fans. 

Pinkerton, standing beside Sharpless, 
was confusedly uncertain as to the proper 


greeting. Should he embrace his to-be 
wife? No! Should he shake hands? That 


was a reverse impossibility. 

Butterfly ended his embarrassment ab- 
ruptly. She and her line of saffron debu- 
tantes had almost reached him when, sud- 
denly stopping, she extended her fan. 
“Aivery one uf you, down! We are in 
presence of honorable United States.” 

And like a well-trained little chorus, the 
smiling line dropped to its knees and pros- 
trated its ivory brows on the clean ground. 

Pinkerton ran to Cho-Cho-San and raised 
her gently. He was blushing, even as 
Sharpless was silently laughing. The Com- 
missioner quickly ended further confusion. 
His assistant brought a little perambulant 
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altar-rail of ebony, and behind it he 
and Cho-Cho-San knelt down. As 
the Commissioner in a sing-song voice 
ran through a service which was a 
business agreement spiced with re- 
ligious allusions, his assistant empha- 
sized his words with soft blows 
upon a string of bells. ‘There 
were rejoinders from the Bud- 
dhist priest which Pinkerton 
dizzily did not hear, small 
ceremonial cups of tea were 
interchanged—t hey were 
married ! 

































NLY one of Butterfly’s 

relatives beheld her wed- 
ding. Uncle Yakuside, a 
fat god of laughter whom 
no family feud or ancestral 
outrage could keep from a 
function where sake flowed, 
maudlinly prophesied their 
eternal happiness, even as 
he wept into his liquor. 

More sinister was the visit 
of her aunts and her uncles, 
headed by the Bonze, a 
diabolic masque of bronze 
wrath hideous as the fig- 
ures on the temples of Kwannon. 
Pinkerton did not understand that 
when he had refused her permission 
to be surrounded by her relatives he 
had cut off her hope of eternity— 
which is, after all, the one fact in 
an Oriental’s consideration of life. 
This existence is a transitory phase. 
Now that her relations had been 
outraged, the spirits of her ancestors 
would not show her soul the way to 
Meido. Forever she must linger in 
the gray light on ¢his side of the 
River of Souls—unless her husband 
could put her feet in some new road 
to Nirvana that had not been found by 
reparting sages in thrice ten thousand 
years ! terrible facts the Bonze 
hurled at her in ferocious, rasping jargon. 
Behind him a crowd, principally of women, 
looked on with awful horror. 

The thing did not interest Pinkerton, 
nor did it inspire him with terror, but it 
did blotch his gorgeous day. He listened 
in perfect noncomprehension for more than 
five minutes. Then he stepped between 
Butterfly and the Bonze. 


These 




























































Pinkerton was confusedly uncertain as to the proper greet- 


shake hands? That was 


“Get out—al] of you!” he cried. ‘This 
is my wife and you are on my property. 
My marriage and my house are protected 
by the laws of Japan, and if need be, by 
my guns in the harbor.” He snatched the 
heavy club from under the ceremonial 
gong. ‘Go!” 

They went, the Bonze backing slowly, 
ahead of his flock, his black eyes green with 
baleful fire. 

“Hou!” hissed the Bonze, snarling. 
“Hou!” hissed the terrified cohort. 
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ing. Should he embrace his to-be wife? No! Should he 


a reverse impossibility. 


Butterfly, shaking with strange terror, 
sank at the knees of her lord. 

“Hou! hou! hou!’ came the horrid cry, 
fainter and fainter, farther away. 

“Why afraid?’ murmured Pinkerton, 
passionately lifting her to him. 

“T not afraid,” she answered, steadfast- 
ly smiling into his smile. “That jus’ mean 
I no more Japanese—I no more ainything 
excep’ you wive.” And presently. “You 
happy ?—I, vairy.” 

Tea and rice wafers were served outdoors, 


beneath the trees, and the guests de- 
parted as quickly as they had come. 
Goro bowed himself away with an 
intimation that he could serve Sharp- 
less as well as he had served Pinker- 
ton. The consul, a note of tenderness 
in his voice, wished both the best of 
everything, and held the petal-like 
fingers of Cho-@ho-San more than a 
minute. 

Then Suzuki, her maid, brought 
her a kimono of shimmering white 
silk, and put it on her where she 
stood, mysteriously loosening the 
first tobe so that it fell about 
her feet as the other folds came 
down. Suzuki, with an odd curt- 
sy, went within. Cho-Cho-San 
and her husband were alone. 
Through the translucent paper of 
the shoji a faint pink light al- 
lured. 

“My hosban,” said Butterfly, 
standing at a little distance, re- 
spectfully, “I have live in Naga- 
saki ver many year—since I have 
been tiny girl, and I have nevair 

seen so pretty night. Is the moon 
not beautiful ?” 

“Oh, my wife,” whispered Pinker- 
ton drawing her close, “there has 
never been such a wonderful night!” 
The perfume of her hair and gar- 
ments enfolded him like incense 
from an altar. He kissed her hair, 
her eyes, her forehead, with trem- 
bling lips. ‘I love you!” he mur- 
mured, again and again and again. 

Butterfly stood very still, her lit- 
tle hands stiffly at her side. It was 
not respectful to caress her husband. 
Still, she might venture a bit of dis- 
respect—she touched his hand, and 
patted it very gently. 

“B. F. Pikkerton,” she whispered 
presently, out of the fulness of her ripe 
young soul and body at their ultimate hour, 
“T am impolite to say, but there is on my 
hair oil which might make you seek and on 
my eyes a powder—but I have not got one 
anything which might make you seek on 
my mouth.” 

The crushing kiss which fell upon her 
lips lingered like a thrilling flame. It 
burned their mouths and welded them. 
Still with his lips upon hers, he raised 
her in his arms, and carried her, a votary 
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statue of vibrant ivory, into their house. 


IEUTENANT PINKERTON was 

not sorry when the unexpected transfer 
came, ordering his ship to Chinese waters. 
The eternal servility of Butterfly, her utter 
self-abnegation, got on his nerves. He 
would have welcomed a cross word, but 
he never received one. He would have 
shouted for joy at a difference of opinion, 
meaning argument; she had no opinions 
which were not his. Having found out 
once what he liked to eat, what he believed, 
what were his preferential pastimes, But- 
terfly forgot not at all. She forgot her 
people and forgot her gods, and went to 
the mission, where she got funny notions 
of Christianity. Learning that eleventh- 
hour repentances were in order, she de- 
cided—quite secretly—to trust her own 
outraged gods as far as the ultimate mo- 
ment. Then, if they would have none of 
her, there was the Christian gate to Elys- 
ium which swung shut only at the passage 
of one’s soul! 

One day she found Suzuki crying. She 
slapped her with her fan so forcibly that 
the maid fell in a grotesque heap to the 
floor. 

‘Shame!’ she cried. “We should be 
two happies’ women in the worl! J am 
happies’ women in the worl! We have 
plenty money—’” 

“He has left you plenty of money, but 
he will never return!” 
wailed Suzuki, in 
Japanese. Cho-Cho- 

San rapped her 
again. 

“Did I not tol’ 
you spik only 
United States lan- 

Blank despair was reflected 


oc e Mm "Butterfly’s pitiful 
bright chatter. 


gwige herein? If you know not, I help 
you. I spik her pairfec’ly—of course 
he come back. You heard him say: 
‘When the Robins nest again! ‘That is 
enough !” 

Nevertheless, Suzuki conspired with 
Goro—who had no other thought than a 
fee—to plead the cause of Prince Yama- 
dori, wealthiest, oldest and most enduring 
of Butterfly’s suitors. Yamadori, unlike 
other Japarfese who had known her, did 
not consider that her renunciation of her 
relatives, her religion and her ancestors 
had put her beyond the pale. Yamadori 
had traveled much in England and the 
United States. 

At Goro’s first visit he was received with 
speculative good-humor by the mistress of 
the house, but at the first hint of his mis- 
sion he was assailed, soundly rapped about 
the head and sent, amid his own squeaking 
protests and imprecations, tumbling down 
the hill. 


HARPLESS received a letter. 

It had been posted in Shanghai, and 
was from Pinkerton. It bade him give 
a monetary’ enclosure to Cho-Cho- 
San—and a message. At the message, 
the Consul cursed the officer for a 
coward. But out of love for little Cho- 
Cho-San, he essayed the hill which was 
her residence. 

Goro, in great mental and material dis- 
array, was just collecting his per- 

<2 son and -his wits at the 

. roadside. “Do not go 
up!” he implored. 

“She is a mad woman. 

If she had not been 

afraid of me, she would 

have killed me.” 

“Perhaps,” said 

Sharpless, “my visit is 
going to make you wel- 
come here. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

Butterfly did not 
comprehend the gentle 
hints that her “hus- 
hand” might be long 
detained. 

“Tt cannot be!” she 
replied indignantly. “He 
is coming back when 
the robins nest again. 
My husban’ is United 


’ 
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States genl’men of 
honor like all United 
States genl’man—” 
she paused as if felled 
by an_ inspiration, 
and ran out of the 
room. In a moment 
she returned, her face 
radiant as a sunrise; 
on her shoulder 
perched a_ smiling 
boy baby of Mongo- 
lian features but 
decidedly blonde 
complexion, perhaps 
a year old. “Look!” 
she cried in a high, 
triumphant soprano. 
‘‘Now you know why 
he mos’ come back— 
his beby—the mos’ 
wonderful beby in 
him !” 

There was a mist in Sharpless’ eyes as 
he played with the little fellow, tempera- 
mentally as much like an American, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian or Russian baby as 
two peas are like each other. Here was 
Cho-Cho-San’s proud secret, and a compli- 
cation utterly unlooked for. 

“T call him “Trouble,’’”’ informed Cho- 
Cho-San, placidly. ‘“Beby names are al- 
ways upside downside, so that means 
‘Joy.’ Aare not his purple eye loflee?”’ 
Presently she asked anxiously: ‘‘Are all 
American boy beby so bald of the head?” 
Informed that hair is usually a later ac- 
quirement, or even an accomplishment in 
these United States, she was quite content. 
Sharpless departed, leaving the money, but 
with his real message undelivered. 

Poor Suzuki was paraded among the con- 
quered that night, and for many days. On 
the very day of her eruption of disbelief, 
money had come from the “mos bes’ nize 
husban’ in the worl’ !” 


the worl’ wait for 


ORO, encouraged by the truth, which 

Sharpless presently told him, actually 
brought Yamadori to Cho-Cho- San’ s door. 
The nobleman came in a lacquered palan- 
quin, borne by almost-naked coolies who 
seemed carved from teakwood. He had 
been preceded by gifts of perfume and 
spice, a bale of silk, an abundance of trin- 
kets. Cho-Cho-San was not a little flat- 
tered, and even flustered, by the visit of 


**She talked to me from her 
jinrtkisha. . . I don’t think 

it’s love—it ’s just 

Jascination.”’ 
the distinguished 
Prince. He sat op- 
posite her on _ the, 
floor, she served tea 
in the cups which 
Pinkerton liked best, 
and at a_ respectful 
distance Goro gibbered 
until the stern eye of 
Yamadori_ froze his 
tongue. 

Briefly, politely, re- 
spectfully, Yam- 
adori stated that 
he had long 
looked with affection upon Cho-Cho-San, 
anc. <hat he would like to make her his 
wife. The legalized liason with the Amer- 
ican he did not consider important enough 
to bring into the conversation, other than 
to say: “I come to you now, as you are 
free.”’ 

Butterfly gave him the answer with 
which she had ended Sharpless’ persua- 
sions: ‘Trouble’ was vouchsafed another 
triumphal entry. 

Yamadori was unmoved. 

“In the United States,” he said, calmly, 
“babies are not responsibilities, nor are 
they always welcome. The rich women do 
not want them and they have great houses 
where they are taken when found aban- 
doned in the streets. The American gen- 
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tleman would consider the baby a 
reason for staying away, 
returning.” 

Before Butterfly’s rage-frozen tongue 
could thaw Goro thought it time to inter- 
ject his capstone of real information. 

“And he does not intend to come back,” 
he cried shrilly. “He wrote the Consul, 
but the Consul was too faint-hearted to 
tell you!” 

Yamadori hurled a glance of silent rage 
at Goro, who wilted. Butterfly clapped 
her hands loudly. Suzuki appeared. 

“My visitors,’ explained her mistress, 
“have overwhelmed me with sorrow by tell- 
ing me that they must depart. Will you 
bring their slippers ?” 

Shod by the trembling maid, Yamadori 
departed with stately ceremony, amid the 
servile genuflections of Goro, and upon 
the frigidly polite farewells of Cho-Cho- 
San. , 

“You are to 
Yamadori, 
“After such 
turn !” 

“Oh, my lord!” whined Goro, frantic 
at the loss of a fee, “such wretched women 
should be drowned by the authorities!” 


good 
rather than for 


ey Prince 


away. 
never re- 


muttered 
were well 


I shall 


blame! 
when they 
an insult, 


UZUKI, who had heard everything, was 

now blackly pessimistic. She was too 
much in physical and mental fear of her 
mistress to express her views, but her fur- 
tive tears, while they failed to shake Cho- 
Cho-San’s exalted faith, did not make the 
little home any happier. 

Bye and bye even the last of the money 
disappeared, and only by selling her little 
adornments and by the most strenuous 
economies, could Cho-Cho-San live. Her 
insane refusal of Prince Yamadori, whom 
any woman in Japan might have married, 
alienated all Nagasaki from her. Now, 
not even her friends came to see her. 

At length Suzuki’s dismal woe put Cho- 
Cho-San in open rebellion. She hurled 
back the portal of the shoji. 

“Go!” she cried in disdain. ‘“’Fraid 
woman, cry all time, I do not want you 
‘roun’ my wonderful beby! You make 
him seek by scare!” 

Suzuki, in a Niagara of grief, groveled 
on the matting, and her enraged mistress 
fairly dragged her forth. 

As they came under the open sky, Cho- 
Cho-San’s eyes fell on the harbor. Afar, 
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at its entrance, a white ship was entering. 
Suzuki saw it, too. ‘Their eyes met, and 
a wild wonder flamed between their 


glances. ° 
exclaimed Cho- 


19? 


“Get the magic looker 
Cho-San, hoarsely. 

Suzuki ran swiftly to the little shrine 
beneath the Goddess, wherein lay all of 
Pinkerton’s small possessions, and his gifts 
to Cho-Cho-San. 

It was quickly apparent to Cho-Cho- 
San that the vessel was a warship, and 
American, too, for the Stars and Stripes 
flung out from time to time at the stern in 
stray wisps of breeze. But she could not 
make out the name at that great distance. 
Minute after minute they sat there, Suzuki 
scarcely breathing, Butterfly almost suf- 
focated by suspense. An hour passed. The 
tears from the girl’s strained eyes ran down 
her cheeks. ‘The glass had never been 
lowered. Suddenly she rose from her 
kneeling posture and Suzuki leaned for- 
ward tensely. 

“A—brum—Lin—kun. Suzuki!’ She 
threw the glass into a flowering bush. 
“You lie—Yamadori lie—Goro lie—all 
lie but him, mos wonderful bes’ husban’— 
ah ‘Trouble, beby boy, you father com’ back, 
now we go home to United American 
States and you grow up be Presiden’! Su- 
zuki! the lil’ house—it look tairribel—fix 
op! Fix op! Fix op!” 

Like an incarnate, jumping joy, Butter- 
fly, saying little more, leaped everywhere 
about her little domicile, adjusting here, 
replacing there, smoothing this, flecking 
imaginary dust from that, putting furniture 
awry, moving it back again. Suzuki 
stripped the cherry trees of their blossoms, 
and, with her mistress, flung them prodi- 
gally everywhere. 


IGHT fell, and Suzuki’s countenance 
also. He had not come. 

Butterfly remained incontestably exuber- 
ant. “He always go by night,” she ex- 
plained. ‘He make love to me by night, 
he say he make war and fight by night— 
he night man. He wait.” 

The wee dwelling in order, the candles 
lit, Butterfly sat, her maid, her baby and 
herself in front of the sliding paper door. 
With her own fingers she poked wee holes 
of observation, for it was cold, and the 
door could not be opened. There were 
apertures of even height for her and fer 

















Suzuki, and for Trouble, a diminutive slit 
scarce eighteen inches from the floor. But- 
terfly had an advantage in the field-glass, 
which Suzuki had rescued from the shrub- 
bery. 

And so, the night went by. 
burned serenely, but light and sound paled 


The stars 


away in the city below. Butterfly sat 
steadily, too, scarce winking as she watched, 
but Trouble, a little butter-ball, rolled 
over early in sound sleep, and presently 
Suzuki nodded, and then gently subsided 
to a reclining posture. The lights on the 
ship went out, one by one, and soon Cho- 
Cho-San could just make out the white 
outline, ghostly on the waveless black 
water. 


HE sun of morning found blank de- 

spair which was reflected as much in 
Butterfly’s pitiful bright chatter as in 5Su- 
zuki’s grim silence. 

At mid-morning the maid, peering from 
the shoji, saw Consul Sharpless, heavily 
ascending the hill; on his arm, a pretty 
blonde woman, in white. Suzuki could not 
tell why, in the warm spring air, she grew 
suddenly cold with intuitive terror. But 
she realized that she ought to stop Sharp- 
less, and this pale unknown creature, be- 
fore they could reach her mistress. She 
started through the house to the entryway 
—but Butterfly, beholding her, sent her 
back sharply to her work. 

The woman paused, quite breathless, at 
the door. The Consul was not unwilling 
to stop a moment. 

“T understand,” said the woman, ‘that 
the baby is really a wonderful child. I 
want to assure you again, Mr. Sharpless, 
that while I know I’m quite unconventional, 
I think we ought to do something for him. 
Both B. F. and I feel that the boy should 
be educated, and if this pretty little Geisha, 
or whatever she is—” 

She stopped, for the door had suddenly 
slid back, and confronting them, stood 
Madame Butterfly, a white, pitiful statue. 

“Mistair Sharpless,” she asked, quietly, 
“who is this woman?” 

“Child,” interposed the stranger, quickly, 
“T am Mrs. Pinkerton.” 
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“And I hear w’at you say,” said Butter- 
fly, with finality. “I onderstan’. But you 
cannot have my boy. Goo’ by!” The door 
slid before them. ‘They were barred. 

“There is nothing for us to do, just 
now,” said Sharpless. 

‘Poor little thing!” sighed Mrs. Pinker- 
ton. “If she only knew how B. F. has 
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suffered, too! 


HO-CHO-SAN sat down, very quietly, 

before her little shrine. She had been 
wrong, and her people had been right. She 
had been ungrateful, and a blasphemer, and 
now—it was her father’s sword on which 
her eyes had unconsciously rested. Her 
father had been a soldiér of the Emperor 
in the Satsuma rebellion. Defeated in bat- 
tle, he had lived up to the motto inscribed 
on the short, curved blade of wonderful 
steel: “Zo die with honor when one cannot 
live with honor.” 

“To die with honor.” Very quickly, Cho- 
Cho-San donned her ceremonial kimono, 
arranged her hair, put perfume upon her 
body, and powder upon her face. 

After all, the baby.would be better off 
in America.—The girl offered a little, blind 
pitiful, sobbing prayer to her despised 
Kwannon for forgiveness. 

Every Japanese knows the well-nigh 
nerveless spot in the neck. ‘There Cho- 
Cho-San directed the point of her father’s 
sword. She recoiled at the first break of 
the skin, involuntarily. She laughed and 
thrust resolutely—dizzily, she smiled at 
the red river running between her white 
breasts. 

Suzuki, terror-stricken, had not dared in- 
vade the sanctum. Now, in ultimate des- 
peration, she thrust Trouble through a nar- 
row orifice. Cooing happily, the baby ran 
to his mother. Cho-Cho-San reached weak 
hands uncertainly toward him, and fell for- 
ward. 

At the sound, Suzuki ran in and bound 
up her wound. 

Presently the cold smile, fixed upon her 
mouth, seemed to say that Kwannon, after 
all, had not been unkind; that a pitying 
ancestor had stretched forth a ghostly and 
forgiving hand to guide her to Meido. 
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MORE IMPRESSIONS 


By Julian Johnson 


ORMI HAWLEY: A kiss Ze ELLA HALL: A little kid 
seen througha microscope; ‘a girl in a little kid girl’s 
a salad, made from a chry- gas frocks. A little kid girl in 
santhemum and an orchid, be a debutante’s dresses. A 
drenched in the blood of s| little kid girl playing wife. 
a rose. If peaches were . Little kid girl. 

people— ‘ 





WILLIAM RUSSELL: DUSTIN FARNUM: Ev- 
What every clerk thinks ery woman’s first love. 
bathroom exercises will ma The big brother of the 
make him. Sun Dance, a vi angels. The only man 
Wyo., visiting Cambridge, * who can really cash a 
Mass. Artistically applied : smile-check every day in 
football. every year. 








MARGUERITE CLARK: j LLOYD V. HAMILTON 
New illustrations for Alice | (“SHAM”): Commander- 
in Wonderland. A child . 3 ‘ in-Chief of Bryan’s shot- 
who long since threw her P -gunarmy. Roosevelt, 
calendar away. A French . shockingly inebriated. 
doll revived by a Chicago Delirium-tremens of a 
pulmotor. college-bred tailor. 





ARNOLD DALY: Ham- FLORA FINCH: What 
let in a taxi-cab. A pro- every fat woman hopes the 
fessor wearing a sheriff’s fr dieters will become. Vir- 
star. A circus acrobat 2 ginal relict with a sense of 
taking a correspondence \ yi} humor. If Marguerite 
course in psychology. A ‘| had meta Salvation Army 


cynic—forced to pour at a band instead of Faust. 
tea. 








VIOLA DANA: That fee, | ENID MARKEY: A cab- 

Lenore whom Poe once ‘ inet photograph of this 

lost. What Little Eva sentence: “I love you. 

should have been, but Our most eloquent call to 

never was. The sinned- arms. Another sentence: 

against saint of the screen. I and Belgium must be 
protected!’ 











WILLIAM SHAY: Julius ' WALLACE REID: Don 
Caesar in the dry-goods s Juan without a Byron; 
business. A Tolstoi char- ii why every girl would like 
acter observed in Terre _¥ , to be Geraldine Farrar. 


Haute. A Colonial gen- —_ » A Christy illustration run- 
tleman born out of time. oe fae) ning loose. 
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THE PLAINT OF A PICTURE PROPERTY MAN 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


(The commencement of a new humorous serial of the 
studios, by the author of ‘“‘ Mollie of the Movies.’’) 


Drawings by E. W. Gale 





OU never 
saw nutting 
to beat dis 
movie game 
in your life. I been 
in the show business 
all me life and I 
ain’t never seen nut- 
ting like it. I 
thought the job of 
hustling props in de 


show business was 
hard enough but, 
believe me, com- 


pared wid dis, it’s 
sinful idleness. In 
de show business 
you know what 
props dey want and ‘Uy n= 
you can buy enough . 
to last all season. 
Take bread for a 
eating scene, for ex- 
ample—you can get 
enough loaves and 
put’ em in a sack and 
carry ’em around all year. 
In dis game, one day dey 
want bread and de_next it’s 
got to be something else. 
Talk about this stuff dey calls 
realism. A little red fire and a 
smoke pot went a long way to- 
wards boosting along the drama, but out 
here when dey wants a fire, something has 
got to boin. And busy!—Never a chance 
to sneak down to the corner and inhale 
your beer over a game of Pedro. In de 
first place the town is dry and ders nutting 
on de corner but a choich, and de next place 
you are on the jump all day hunting up all 
the fool things de directors can*think of. 
Den dere are dese directors. Wid a reg- 





ular show you can stand them a couple of 
weeks while dey is getting things in shape, 
but out there you get a dress rehearsal all 










And directors 
is crazy in de foist 
place or dey would 


day. 


never be directors. 
De foist day I was 
on de job I had a 
run in wid one of 
the poor nuts. 

“Get me a dif- 
fuser,” he says. 

“A whater?” 
says I. 

“A diffuser,” says 
he, “and be quick 
about it!” 

I beat it in to the 
head props and tell 
him dat de guy 
wants a diffuser. 

“Well, get him 
one,” says de head 
props. 

I rambles around 
the prop room but I 
don’t see no dif- 

fuser, so finally I 
| asks de props what 
is dis diffuser thing, 
anyway. He hands 
me a dinky piece of 
cheese - cloth and 
says go hang it over 
the sun mirror to 
soften the light. 

You never saw a guy so crazy over light 
effects as dis director. Everything he 
shoots has to be illuminated. De foist time 
he wants a little sunlight in a window, I 
shoves a arc by the backing and goes off 
to take a smoke. Gee, he yells something 
fierce and I have to go run an’ get a mirror 
and stick it so it will shine through de 
window. All day long I stand dere wid- 
out nutting to smoke and chase de sun all 
over southern California. 

My debutt into this here movie profes- 
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“Compared 
wid dis movie 
game_ de show 
business was 
sinful idleness.’’ 
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sion was rather sudden and abrupt like any- 
way. I was sorta crowded into it. I’m 
with one of these pistol operas where every- 
body gets shot and me and the manager go 
visiting in Bakersfield. De show was a 
sliding along about one jump ahead of the 
poor house until we hits Bakersfield. We 
were due to make Colinga de next day, but, 
after the show that night, I gets a hunch 
that tomorrow we were to be all alone in 
de world widout no manager nur money, 
nur nutting, so I sorta wanders down to 
see the fast train go through. When I 
gets down to de station, dere’s de manager’s 
trunk a setting in de baggage room all by 
itself. I sits down on it and in a few min- 
utes around de corner dashes de manager, 
all excited. When he sees me he fights for 
wind and den he says: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, jes gettin’ a little of de fragrance 
of dis balmy oil-laden air,” I says. 

“You better beat it back up to de theatre 
an’ get de show out,” he says. 

“De produc tion is all packed in its lit- 
tle trunks,” says me; “so don’t worry about 
dat. What you got to worry about,” says 








**You’re on 
de jump all 
day hunting 
up all de fool 
things dese 
weird direc- 
tors can 


think of.’’ 











I, “is how much money you got to take us 
where we are going.” 

“I’m going to de next town on business,” 
says he, stalling. 

“I got business there, too,” says I; “I 
got to see if we can get one of de trunks 
on de stage.” We argue the matter over 
until the rattler begins to wheeze down de 
line, and to get rid of me, he takes me 
along. 

We get into Los wid five bucks between 
us. I beat it around to de theatres to see 
if there is a job wid any of de gang around 
de shop. Say, all de show shops were for 
rent. I seen some of de best-educated prop- 
erty men in town and dey was starvin’ to 
death. 

I was standing on de corner wondering 
what I was going to do next, when up 
comes a big automobile, stops right in front 
of me and out jumps little Bill Frisbee. 
Once Bill was a helpin’ me hustle props 
for Uncle Dick Sutton in Butte. You 
should have saw de lad. One of dese funny 
sp-nort shirts, riding pants, puttys, amber 
goggles and all de fixin’s. 

He seen me and right out wid de mit. 
“Hello, Pete,” he says, “what are you 
doing here?” 

“De manager of de troop eloped in Bak- 
ersfield,” I says, ‘an’ I jest had enough to 
get me here. Dere’s some darn good bis- 
cuit trammers hunting work in Bakers- 
field,” I says. “I’m hunting a chance to 
help de dramer, but der is nutting in de 
theatres but de seats. . 

“Have you tried de movies?” asks Bill. 

“T ain’t seen none,” I says. ‘What in ’l 
can a prop man do in a movie theatre— 
move de screen ?” 

“No, out to de studios. Come wid me; 
I’ll get you a job,” says Bill. 

“Who are you rustling props for?” I 
asks him. ‘“Shucks,” he says, “I ain’t 
pushed a piano for two years. I’m a direc- 
tor. Get in me car and I will run you out 
to de stewjo.” Gosh, I never had such a 
shock since Uncle Tom’s Cabin failed to 
sell out. We climbs into dis big swell ma- 
chine and rambles out into de country for 
maybe nine or ten miles. Swell scenery too. 
I never seen any better at any foist-class 
Chicago theatre. We pulls up in front of 
a big bunch of buildings inside a high 
board fence. 

“Dis is de stewjo,’ 
walks inside. 


says Bill, and we 














I never seen such a place in me life. A 
big long stage all covered with white awn- 
ings. On it were a couple of scenes and 
some guys woiking. Dey had a camera on 
a tripod and de fellow was grinding away 
as if he was tryin’ to trun out a mile of 


sausage. Everybody smiled and bowed to 
Bill. You'd have thought he was de Pope. 


He takes me out to a prop room de size of 
de Coliseum and induces me to de boss 
props. ‘Put me friend Pete to woik,’’ was 
all he said, and den he walks away. 

“What has dis guy Frisbee got to do wid 
dis dump?” I asks de Boss. 

“Oh, nutting,” he says, “but run it.” 

‘I’m licked,” I says. ‘Eight years ago 
we used to send him out for de key to de 
curtain and a can of beer,” I says, “and if 
he didn’t bring it back without takin’ a sip 
we would chase him up de flies wid a stage 
brace.” 

“He’s some director now. He’s de guy 
dat put on de twelve-reel spectacle ‘De Gall 
of a Nation,’”’ the Boss tells me. 

Dis is an awful place to woik. You have 
to do it all de time. Dere is none of dis 
stuff of putting up a set and going out for 
your beer and den coming back when de 
show is over. Dese wierd directors want 
something every minute. Dey lay awake 
nights thinking of something for us poor 
props to chase. 


An’ de airs dese actors put on. See dat 


A Campeau Yarn 


RANK CAMPEAU, of ‘“Pudd’n’-Head 

Wilson,” and “Virginian” stage fame, 
now at the Fine Arts Film Studio, doing 
pictures for the Triangle at Los Angeles, 
is a good shot. 

The other day he declared that he had 
once in the mountains shot a chipmunk at 


fifty feet, the animal sitting up on its 


haunches. Then ensued a discussion of the 
habits, of the chipmunk, and each of the 
actors gathered about expressed his opinion 
as to whether or not a chipmunk ever sits 
up on its haunches. ‘The controversy raged 
loud and long. 

Finally Campeau calmly declared: 
“This one did. He belonged in my cabin, 
and I trained him myself !”’ 


Pete ‘‘ Props’ 
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“‘He takes me to the stewjo an’ 
into a —~ room ue Fs elise. ‘ Ws, 
um. ‘Put me frien ete te => 
woik,’ he says.”’ ——S 
( 











guy over dere wid de first part suit on? 
He’s a star now. W’y, I knew him when— 
scuse me a minute while I go chase de sun 
again for dat wierd director. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


Some Hospitality 


AUL GILMORE, playing the lead in 

“Rosemary,” for the Quality Pictures, 
in Los Angeles, says that Californians’ 
hospitality to motion picture people beats 
anything he ever saw. 

“Why, the other day, we went down to 
the residence portion of the city, and set 
up our camera, got ready, and were about 
to take a scene, when three policemen came 
into the yard. ‘Two of them stood by, 
while a third went into the house. By and 
by he came out and approached our 
director. ‘What are you doing here?’ 
demanded the policeman. ‘Why, we have 
permission to take pictures here,’ responded 
the director. ‘Well, so have we!’ cried the 
policeman. ‘We’re from the Keystone!’ ” 
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Miss Courtot, 
her mother 
and sister; 

at home. 


“How 
| Teach 
My Gowns . 
to Act” 


SSEMBLED in the rose-colored 


dressing room they waited in vari- 

colored groups for their calls. A 

tremor of expectancy seemed to 
pass over each as we entered. The third 
from the end at right, a fair, youthful 
vision of delicate pink preened coquettishly, 
while her neighbor, two beyond, more vivid 
and more daring, assumed a sophisticated 
languor. The excitement suppressed itself, 
such excitement as is permitted among 
ladies who—each in her own way—are 
stars. <A delicate situation at best! 





Miss Courtct’s gowns by Russek. Photography by Geisler, 






The 
Courtot Stock 
Company: 


Marguerite, 
Fannie Frock, 
Clara Coat 
and Susanne Suit 


All 
Interviewed 
By 


Lillian 
Howard 


The first ripple of vanity passed. In 
the group of loveliness there was the sat- 
isfaction for each, that when her turn 
came, she had a part wherein she was per- 
fectly cast. Demoiselles of silk, satin, tulle 
and velvet! 

Marguerite Courtot, at the beginning of 
her career of stardom at eighteen, demon- 
strates the perfect knack of wearing clothes 
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Above at lefi: Cerise 
velvet sown; black 
chiffon sleeves band- 
ed in black fox. 


At right: Evening 
gown of pink 
taffeta; pink 
tulle sleeves. 


Hudson seal 
coatwith collar 
and border- 
ings of skunk 


Morning 
Frock, “* fish- 
aa 6erman’s 
model,’” in 
midnight 
blue serge and_ chiffon. 
Long blouse of chiffon belt- 
ed at the waist and reaching 
the knees. 
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Evening coat of 
cerise velvet; 
skunk collar 

and cuffs; gold §& 

ornament. 4 
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Street suit of midnight 
blue. broadcloth: ruff 
collar of figured. silk, 
outlined with skunk 
Sur. 


Mouse grey velvet after- 
noon gown, bodice, 
drapery and skirt tunic 
of coral chiffon. Skunk 
outlines armholes. 


Evening gown of 
mustard colored 
chiffon draped over 
white bodice of 
brown velvet. White 
gardenia flowers. 
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not only as a part of herself, but of the 
self which she is creating. She acts and 
her gowns act. 

“My clothes,” she began, and as she 
spoke a pale blue debutante taffeta from 
her place in the line of hangers before us 
fluttered a ruffle, ‘are not simply so many 
lovely gowns. When I select them for 
plays I have to study their capabilities to 
co-operate with me. Some clothes act, 
others, never could. 

“For instance, the other day I was shown 
a draped chiffon gown of exquisite orchid 
shades. Not only were the variations of 
tone insufficient to register any contrast 
on the screen, but the ineffectual, caught- 
here-and-there draperies were meaningless. 
These hanging lengths of lovely color could 
neither festoon with joy nor droop for de- 
jection, simply from a line standpoint, a 
characterless frock. 

“Line, of course, is the paramount con- 
sideration in a gown. ‘This is being em- 
phasized every day in screen plays where 
the eye is not tricked by color. I think 
moving pictures have already been of great 
value to women in teaching the value of 
good lines in gowning.” 

Turning back to the expectant galaxy of 
chiffons and velvets, Miss Courtot took 
down a frock of cerise velvet, limp with 
its weight of rich, black fur trimming. 

“This gown appeals to me for its sim- 
plicity and poise. I feel myself master of 
a situation in a gown of this simple, un- 
erring line. The weight of the fur- 
trimmed hem gives dignity, yet the peep 
of silver lace petticoat adds a piquant note. 
But look,” and she lifted the long sleeves 
of transparent chiffon weighted with muff- 
like cuffs of fur, ‘fone must see to it that 
these daring bits of fur never over-act. 
They spot up the gown picture most in- 
terestingly.” 

One saw the dramatic value of these 
heavy, enveloping wrist muffs from which 
the hands emerge small and fragilly. Miss 
Courtot was one of the first to exploit this 
newest whimsy in evening gown sleeves. 

“Let me show you another favorite of 
mine,” she went on as the cerise beauty, 
swaying with satisfaction, made its exit 
and a bewitching frock’ of pink taffeta 
was held out for inspection. This frock 
the slender girl-actress slipped into quick- 
ly. It was in truth a dream of a frock, 
with its lines of grace and buoyancy. The 


bodice modeled the slender, youthful torso 
exquisitely. The short, half-fledged pan- 
niers fluted out youthful exuberance and 
the skirt-edge ran a coquettish, up-and- 
down course. A slight twist or turn of the 
body, and the skirt would wing out as if 
poised for flight. 

“My problem, you know,” continued the 
actress, “the thing I have had to study 
most carefully, is the tone value of my 
clothes. Not in their own lovely colors 
must I consider them, but as regards their 
tone values on the screen. Literally, there 
is no color in the photographed gown, yet 
through tone values different colors in 
the same gown do seem to exist on the 
screen. I must help the lens of the camera 
by considering how various tints and shades 
will register. A coral hue of pink will 
come out as dark as a mouse gray, even 
darker if the gray be a silky velvet with 
a sheen to it. 

“The problem is simple when I merely 
wish to appear in a white or black costume. 
For white I use a gown of pale yellow, 
delicate blue or pink. White itself would 
come up glaring and hard, cutting out, in- 
stead of softening into a contrasting back- 
ground. If the effect of a black gown is 
desired, I select one in purple, which, be- 
cause of the red in it, comes out in the 
pictures a deep, rich black, whereas actual 
black would appear rusty and dull. 

“I have had people say to me, ‘I liked 
that little blue serge frock you wore in the 
play so much,’ or mention some blue serge 
suit they especially admired. How did they 
know it was blue? They didn’t. It might 
really have been blue or any of half a 
dozen other shades which would all register 
the same tone value. 

“If a gown is wrought in different colors, 
I must exercise the greatest care in realizing 
the tone values of these colors. This re- 
sponsibility is mine. I must choose as- 
sistants who can co-operate with me. This 
accomplished, the gown must also do its 
share. 

“After all the gown is never a thing 
apart. People may come to see my gowns, 
but they are a part of me, at least so I in- 
tend. A woman’s gown is the frame of the 
painting, as it were, the whole forming a 
harmonious picture. The artist knows a 
frame of a ‘warm’ tone will kill a painting 
in a low key, while a pale setting will add 
to the beauty of the same canvas. In a 
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similar way a saucy, flirty frock would clash 
with a demure role, and vice versa. 

‘A gown may be lovely in color and an 
asset to the woman acting before the foot- 
lights, whereas the tone values of this same 
gown on the screen might give a spotty ef- 
fect and jump. Any subtle acting of the 
wearer would be lost along side of the gown 
screaming its presence. Once I have done 
my part in studying out the problems of 
tone values, I endeavor to see that my 
gowns play with me and for me.” 

During the discussion Miss Courtot had 
been sitting before the fireplace in her Jer- 
sey home as she discoursed on the study of 
her sartorial aids. Her charming frock of 
midnight blue chiffon cloth and serge fell 
easily and gracefully. ‘The long lines of 
the so-called “‘fisherman’s blouse” reaching 
to her knees, caught in a belt of the serge 
which formed the underskirt, suggested re- 
laxation and freedom. ‘The gown was pas- 
sively acting a role of leisure. 

A striking of chimes from the hall be- 
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yond reminded us that the day’s activities 
were not yet ended. Jumping up as lightly 
and gracefully as a fawn, Marguerite Cour- 
tot excused herself, to reappear in her furs, 
ready for the city and studio, there both to 
act and incidentally go on with the great 
lesson of showing women the country over, 
how one’s clothes may be a part of oneself 
and act with one. She did this as she stood 
by the door. The lovely sealskin coat with 
its bordering bands of skunk, hung loose 
from the shoulders, rippling out at bottom, 
suggestive of movement and activity at any 
moment. 

“Remember,” said this newest star prod- 
igy of the screen, “I try always to make 
my gowns express me, and harmonize as 
does the frame with the picture. When I’m 
sad, they must droop, when I laugh, they 
must ripple, when I’m pensive, they must 
wait and when I’m lively, they must sug- 
gest the swiftest action.” 

Which was just what the exiting fur 
coat did. 























A Brooklyn Samoa 





This hand-made jewel of the South Seas weighs 27 tons, is 40 feet high, 300 feet long and contains a 
mammoth cave reminding one of Kentucky’s prize burrow. It was constructed for Vitagraph’s ‘‘The 


Island 01 Surprise.’”’ 


The Players from 


LICE JOYCE, it is said, will return to 


Gaumont. 


the screen via 


This is not a 


statement of known fact, but a printing of 


rumor which 
authenticated. 
concerning Miss 


seems 


Joyce's 


does not seem probable that 
her husband, Tom Moore, 
will immediately be in the 

films with her. On the 

contrary, Miss Joyce’s most 

notable dramatic partner, 

Carlyle Blackwell, will 

probably rejoin her for a 

brief period at least. Mr. 

Blackwell is now making 

one picture for the Equita- 
ble corporation. 


CORES of 


inquiries 
whereabouts of Mae Marsh. 
angle picture. 


derella. 
opposite leading part. 


" EEP Your Eye on Ince” has been an ad- 
vertising slogan from Triangle, but cau- 
tious persons will now ask: 


Reason: 
month old. 


LOYD V. HAMILTON returned to work 
three weeks ago, in Glendale. 


of an item in itself, but it 
gains in ominous impor- 
tance when the further fact 
is known that “Ham” had, 
previously, not worked a 
day since June 25th, when 
his leg was broken while 
taking a comedy scene with 
his abbreviated partner, Bud 
Duncan. 
ESSIE BARRISCALE 
has just finished her 
first vacation since going 
to Inceville’s dramatic can- 
non-shots without noise. 
She indulged her unwonted 
leisure in the Santa Bar- 
bara foothills. 
ABEL NORMAND’S 
jinx seems vigorously 
alive. But recently recov- 
ered from being browbeaten 
by a brick she fell out of 
an aeroplane only a week 
or two after returning to 
work. Fortunately the ve- 
hicle was just landing, and 
she got away with nothing 
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fairly 
Any announcement 
repar- 
ticipation in the expressions of 
line and light is of great in- 
terest to many thousands. It 


have 
been received as to the screen 
She 
is now at work on her first Tri- 
It is called “Hoodoo 
Ann,” the story of a modern Cin- 
Robert Harron plays the 


Thomas H. has a little son, just a 


well 


Mary Moore, sister of the 
three Moore brothers, now 
a Lubinite. 


“Which Ince?” work shows 


character roles. 


name _ which 
and 


IRECTORS often 

great difficulty in finding just 
the right types for character parts. 
In order to eliminate this trouble, 
so far as possible, Equitable has 
established a research bureau, whose func- 
tion is to tabulate the names of players whose 
their adaptability for certain 


Ocean to Ocean 


more than a whole basket of scratches and a 
little bag of sprains. 


ERE’S news indeed! Mar- 
guerite Courtot has left the 


Kalem Company, and is going to 
Jacksonville for the winter with 
Gaumont. 
but 


Fine for Gaumont, 
who will continue for 
Kalem “The Ventures of 
Marguerite’? Perhaps the 
whole series has been taken. 


OW many Geraldine 
Farrar pictures? Three, 

so far. “Temptation,” the 
second, is now due. It is 
an original scenario. “Ma- 
ria Rosa,” the third, will 
not be released for some 
months, and it is based 
upon the play of the same 
Lou Tellegen 


Dorothy Donnelly pre- 


sented in New York a year ago. 


experience 


This system originated with 


Arthur H. Spiegel, president of the company. 


Not much 
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Carlyle Blackwell, valuable territory recently 
annexed by the World Film Corporation. 


[RECTOR EUCENE NOLAND, of 


Thanhouser, ° 


recently produced an _ un- 
usually fierce fight by means 
of music, graduated under 
his baton (he was formerly 
a concert violinist and 
orchestra leader) from 
pianissimo to a_ furious 
crescendo. When Morris 
Foster and John Lehnberg, 
the hero and the heavy, be- 
gan the “mill” in “In the 
Name of the Law,” soft 
strains were heard. The 
louder the music, the more 
furious the fight. Rifle 
shots were fired to bring 
the battle to its climax. 


HEN the Itala Film 

company staged “Ca- 
biria” it is said that they 
prevented any talk concern- 
ing the size of the produc- 
tion—and consequent hasty 
imitation by competitors— 
by taking all the scenes 
piecemeal, without inform- 
ing the players of anything 
except the dramatic idea of 
the situation immediately in 
hand. Essanay recently 








tried this method in a mystery play, but for 


a psychologic instead of business reason. Bry- 
ant Washburn and Ruth Stonehouse were 


principals, and the corporation en- 
deavored to keep them mystified as 
well as the audience. In a word, 
the director did not want any 


unconscious actorial revela- 
tions through glance or ges- 
ture. 


SERIES of scenarios 

upon the novels of 
George Eliot are being 
made for Mignon Ander- 
son, the Thanhouser star- 
ette. 


HOMAS A. EDISON 

laid the corner-stone of 
the electric studio at Uni- 
versal City recently. An 
event as significant, in its wav, 
as would be a statehouse cor- 
ner-stoning at the 
George Washington. 


hands cf 


"7 N THE JOB” has a residen- 

tial significance for Helen 
Holmes and her personal-artistic 
team-mate, J. P. McGowan. The McGowan 
bungalow is a part of the glass studio of the 
Signal Film corporation, under whose shad- 
owy semaphores the new railroad series is 
running. 


S there a psychologist in the hotel ? If so, 
will he kindly step to Miss Edith Story’s 
apartment, and explain to 


And What They Are Doing Today 


sort of person one breaks bread with. 














* UCKLEBERRY FINN,” “ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” and other Mark Twain 
immortals will probably walk out 
on a Lasky screen in the not- 
distant future. A Clemens 
‘renaissance is the order of 
the hour in the _ pictorial 


\\ empire of the two De- 
Milles. 


NCE upon a time 
actresses had cigars 
named after them. Then 
came the age of namesake 
corsets and _ cold-creams. 
Olive Johnson, the _ vet- 
eran emotional actress of 
four years, is now artistic 
godmother to the “Ollie 
Dollies,’ which have been 
placed upon the market by an 
Iiiinois admirer. Olive’s vast 
and familiar bow is the principal 
head adornment of these sawdust 
babies. 


Alice Joyce, who may 
soon return to the 
screen. 


OUR young women of Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, have estab- 
lished a motion picture company all their own. 
Headquarters, the armory. The girls live up 
to the town’s name. 


AY STANNARD, a Los Angeles boy, will 
—if he ever leaves the hospital—owe his 
life to Belle Bennett. This Horsley actress vol- 
unteered as the losing member in a_ skin- 
grafting duo. It was an act 








her why she _ had _ real 
“stage” fright when play- 
ing a dancer’s part before a 
positively cold and imper- 
sonal camera. She had it, 
absolutely. 


EARL WHITE has lost 

her job with Pathe! 
That’s a lie, but it’s the only 
way to make news about 
her. The mere truth, 
which seems to us no news 
at all, is that she has just 
signed a contract for an- 
other year. 


OUR apes in the Selig 

Jungle Zoo engaged in a 

chattering quarrel when 

their keepers endeavored to 

make them sit at a dinner 

table during the recent tak- 

" ing of a picture. It was 
afterwards discovered that 
one of the lady apes ob- 








of human kindness involv- 
ing no press-agentry. Fur- 
thermore, Miss Bennett was 
not even an acquaintance of 


the lad whose life. she 
saved. 
WARREN KERRI- 


°* GAN may not be a 
papa, nor eveit a husband, 
but he can’t help being an 
uncle. It’s a niece, and its 
papa is Wallace Kerrigan, 
brother of the actor. Inci- 
dentally, Virginia Richdale 
Kerrigan is Universal City’s 
first girl baby. 


EO MALONEY, Helen 

Holmes’ leading man, 
was fired during the first 
week of his engagement. 
Here’s the way it was: He 
fell into a blazing freight 
car during the taking of a 
scene. No, this particular 




















jected to the property man 
sitting down with them. 
He was really not the 





Al Ray, boy director with the National 
Film Corporation. 


sort of firing didn’t even 
— his job of loving 
i. HH. 
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Photoplay 


EMEMBER “Ta Ra Ra Ra Boom De 
Ay?” Clara Kimball Young made her first 
stage appearance by means of that song at the 
age of three. She toddled out on the stage 
during the grocery store scene ih 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” in which her 
mother was playing, and the 
“groceryman” foolishly asked 
her to sing. To everyone's 
surprise, and to the great 
amusement of the audi- 
ence, she took him up. 


DDIE FOY couldn't 

bring himself to stand 
for custard-pie comedy, 
and so he and Mack Sen- 
nett parted company al- 
most before Foy and his 
seven little Foyettes got 
started at the Keystone stu- 
dios. 


AGE PETERS has returned 


Magazine 


was a soldier, globe-trotter, and man of gen- 
eral culture, who took up photoplay work 
chiefly as the active recreation of a virile 
old age. 


IVIAN MARTIN, so long with 
the World Film Corporation, 
has signed with Fox. 


HERE are rumors that 

Universal and Mutual 

may get together on a re- 

leasing basis very soon. 

This combination of pro- 

grammes would give at 

least one of the older su- 

per-corporations a very 

hard run as purveyor to 

the rank and file of the 

countrys exhibitors. 

Whether this _ report is 

founded on fact or not, there 

have been great upheavals in 

Universal of late, and much ex- 
ecutive activity in the Mutual. 


to Los Angeles, this time to be Page Peters is now working in 


a permanent member of the 


Morosco company. 


ASSACHUSETTS has no monopoly on 

blue laws. But out in Idaho folks don't 
let indigo laws kill their fun. When some of 
the mossbacks of Idaho Falls exhumed an old 
law against Sunday entertainment and tried to 
close up the photoplay theatres a majority of 
the taxpayers petitioned the city council 
to forget it. The council did. 


LTHOUGH it meant a loss 

of many thousands of dol- 
lars the Lubin company junked a 
production of “The Great Di- 
vide,” made in the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, and started a new 
company at the task. Ethel 
Clayton was used to illumi- 
nate the second production. 


OMAINE FIELD- 
ING has left the 
Lubin company, and will 
henceforth appear in 
western dramas under 
the Universal brand. 


. 7 # 

MORGAN 
the most famous 
man in moving 
died November 8. 
remember the story about 
him which PHotropLay Mac- 
ZINE ran recently, under the 
title: “Super the Great”? With 
his erect, soldierly bearing, and 
his fierce white whiskers-rampant, 
he became so marked a type that 
several directors barred him in 
his later years because he was 
recognized wherever he appeared, 
simply “hogging” the screen. He 


WALN- 
DRAPER, 
extra 

pictures, 
Do you 


Sec 


Morosco films. 


Ethel Clayton illuminates the 

production of “The 
Great Divide,” refilmed by 
Lubin in the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. 


AVID W. GRIFFITH vis- 
ited Louisville, Ky., during 
the past month. However busy he has been 
in the past few years, every three months 
found him for at least a day or two in Louis- 
ville. This was his “home town,” and his vis- 
its were to his mother, who could not be per- 
suaded to leave Kentucky, even for the scene 
of her son’s stupendous western triumphs. 
But his mother will call him to Lou- 

isville no more. On his recent 

trip he attended her funeral. 


RANK POWELL, one of 

Fox’s best-known direc- 
tors, who first came into 
prominence with the Bara 
production, “A Fool There 
Was,” has gone to the 
Equitable company. 


NOTHER interesting 

person whom Equita- 
ble recently wrested away 
from a long affiliation 
was Teddy Sampson, 
who seemed a fixture at 
the Griffith Fine Arts 
studio. 


OT that she wants to 

be a dancer, but—at 
any rate, Norma Tal- 
madge has leased Anna 
Pavlowa’s house in Holly- 
wood. 


G. HALL, of Milton, Wis.., 
_4& nearly choked to death on a 
nickel, eventually coughed it up, 
and used it the same evening to 
pay his admission to a movie 
show. Comment by professional 
paragraphers and funny men in- 
vited. 
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RT JARVIS of the Fox company, who 
rode his horse over an eighty-foot cliff in 
“Carmen,” was arrested for cruelty to ani- 
mals, and was heavily fined. 
the horse swam gaily out, slightly 
scared, but not hurt. Jarvis was 
laid up for four weeks with a 
broken leg and a_ wrenched 
back. He is wondering now 
if, had he been killed, they 
would have imposed a life- 
sentence on one of his rel- 
atives. 


HARLES RAY, the 

Ince “wonder boy” 
who made a ten-strike in 
“The Coward,” sprung a 
surprise marriage on _ his 
friends last month. Miss 
Grant, of Los Angeles, was 
the young woman who granted 
a change of name. 


ARY MILES MINTER gave 

a Christmas party for chil- 
dren at her home in New York, 
on Christmas Day. There was a Christmas 
tree, and the very juvenile star appeared as 
Santa Claus. 


GAIN the screen wins over the saloon 

and billiard hall. The owners of a num- 
ber of pool rooms and thirst parlors in Man- 
chester, England, have petitioned the authori- 
ties for permission to run picture shows. 
Workingmen, they say, sadly neglect the 
“pub” and the ivory balls when there 
is a cinema in the vicinity. 


L RAY, ESQ., aged nineteen 
years, is said to be the only 

director in the motion picture 
business who still has peach 
down on his upper lip. He 
regularly puts the actors in 
National Film Corporation 
comedies through their 
paces. 


IX TEEN thousand 

kiddies, papas and 
mammas and pedagogues 
at Peoria, Illinois, re- 
cently witnessed the 
showins of a special film 
under the auspices of the 
National “Safety First” 
Society. 


HERE are now two 
brand new film newspa- 
pers upon the screen. The 
Selig-Tribune, edited by the 
Chicago Tribune, succeeds the 
Hearst-Selig Pictorial Weekly. 
and the Hearst-Vitagraph news 
films are making their initial ap- 
pearances, specializing in events 
of local importance in each lo- 

cality. 


é 


The joke is this: 


Jeanne Eagels is now legitimiz- 
ing in “‘Outcast. 


The ‘Ollie Dolly” sent her by an of a 
admirer is supposed to resemble s'eep near a brass rail and snap- 
live Johnson. 
semblance marvelous? 


IP! Two more teeth gone. That's what 
happened when a burro registered a kick 
in Julius Cowles’ face while the Metro come- 
dian was working in a picture recently. That 
inakes five teeth Cowles has lost in 
the last year owing to some very 
strenuous action in the making 

of thrills. 


ULIA SWAYNE GOR- 
DON may deny the alle- 
gation, but she cannot 
deny the alligators, for 
she has two of them 
now, as pets. The dainty 
baby reptiles were sent to 
her from Florida and 
Miss Gordon is now puz- 
zled over the problem of 
where and how to. keep 
them. 


ATT MOORE, so long with 

Universal, now has a film 
company of his own. They are 
making short releases. 


“(*ARMEN” Fox or “Carmen” Lasky? Be 

that as it may, these were not the first 
screen “Carmens,” by any means. A version 
was produced several years ago by Than- 
houser, with Marguerite Snow in the title- 
part, William Garwood as Don Jose, and Wil- 
liam Russell as Escamillo. 


HE Selig Chicago studio 

has-closed for the winter, 
with the Chicago company in 
California. 


NCIDENTALLY, the Se- 
lig Edendale studio has 
been made over for the time 
being to the Fox company, 
in which William Farnum is 
star and Oscar Apfel direc- 
tor. 


ONDON cinema _ pal- 

aces have added “wet 

matinees” to their list of 

daily performances. Ob- 

serving managers of 

shilling houses have 

discovered that in rain 

or sleet weary and be- 

draggled pedestrians turn 

gratefully into the first 

picture-house that invites. 

Hence down go the shut- 

ters and on go the lights 

in London at the first drops 

of rain—for noons or any 

other time not occupied by reg- 

ular performances. London 

house staffs are now like inmates 

firehouse, and_ probably 

Isn't the re- garments, iu order to be on the 
job at the first sprinkle. 





DITORIAL NOTE:—During the 
past year at least eighty per cent of 
the world’s photoplays have been 
made near Los Angeles. But the 
distributing center remains New York City 
—three thousand miles away. Practically 
all executive business is done in New York, 
and negatives are shipped to New York, 
under tremendous insurance, for printing 
all the positive films which propel the 


visions to the screens. 


Capital: 


By JESSE 


N the early history of the Lasky Com- 
pany, the proposition was put up to 
us many times regarding the moving 
of our studios to New York City or 
vicinity. ‘There were many good reasons 
advanced in favor of this suggestion, and 
it was only after many debates on the 
merits of the East as against the West 
that we finally voted to keep our studios 
permanently located in 





In the early autumn 
began a sudden residen- 
tial interest in New York 
and vicinity on the part 
of manufacturers, and 
the huge activities of 
World, Fox, Vitagraph 
and other concerns be- 
gan to materially lower 
California’s high pro- 
ductive preponderance. 
Readers of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE have  fre- 
quently asked, of late, 
if, in our opinion, the 
“production capital” 
was about to cross the 
Rockies. So we asked 
the same question of 
Jesse Lasky, president of the Lasky Fea- 
ture Play company. Mr. Lasky lives in 
New York, his offices are in New York— 
but he does all his producing on the 
Pacific Coast. While no man may accu- 
rately forecast the happenings of the next 
movie year, Mr. Lasky has dictated an 
authoritative and intensely interesting 
statement of conditions as he sees them 
at present. No one is better qualified to 
speak upon this unusual status of a great 
art industry. 
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Jesse L. 


Hollywood, California. 
This fact, in itself, 
demonstrates what my- 
self and associates think 
of the West as a motion 
picture producing cen- 
ter. 

Since then, I have 
spent more than half my 
time in California, and, 
having taken an active 
part in the affairs of our 
studios and being thor- 
oughly acquainted with 
the studios and the 
methods of production 
in the East, I do not 
hesitate to say that of 
the two sections, Cali- 
fornia is, undoubtedly, the one best adapted 
generally to the necessities of motion pic- 
ture production. 

Let us take the advantages of the West 
and enumerate them one at a time: 

(1) ‘There is the clear atmosphere, con- 
ducive to the best possible photography. 
And right here I wish to say that the pho- 
tographic results obtained in Southern 
California are not surpassed by the best 
results obtained on the Continent of 
Europe—not excluding Italy, the home of 





Lasky 





East or West? 


L. LASKY 


some very remarxable photography. 

(2) The Climate: The absence of 
rain for, at least, eight months of the year, 
is an inestimable advantage as against the 
uncertain weather conditions of the Fast. 
Even in the short rainy season, I am satis- 
fied that we average more working days in 
the month than the producers in the East 
average in the best months of the entire 
Kastern year. While bad weather in the 
Kast is partially over- 
come by indoor work, 
under. glass - covered 
roofs, we Western pro- 
ducers claim that the 
results obtained are not 
generally as satisfactory 
as those obtained in the 
West, where most of the 
photographing of even 
interior sets is done on 
an open-air stage. 

(3) One of the most 
important advantages of 
the West is the abun- | 
dance and variety of nat- | 
ural scenery. Within a | 
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teristics; the missions; the homes and 
gardens of the California millionaires; 
the public parks; the tropical foliage rep- 
resenting African jungles. All these are 
near at hand. Less than a score of miles 
from Hollywood is an exact reproduction 
of the Bay of Monaco, and the high cliffs 
of England are even nearer. It is possible 
in the same day to obtain for photographic 
reproductions, a Japanese house and tea- 
gardens and an Italian 
perfect of 








| vi 
| its kind. 
A few years ago, the 
_ Western producers were 
Peis handicapped by the ab- 
sence of sufficient actors 
and actresses of reputa- 
tion and ability. Even 
this handicap does not 
4 now exist, as today every 
train brings in new 
| arrivals to be added to 
; the great colony of 
4, legitimate players who 
“| have adopted motion 
pictures as a permanent 





radius of a hundred '—————+ 

miles, the director can secure a picturesque, 
appropriate and correct setting for a photo- 
play requiring the topography of almost 


any country in the world: A _ beautiful 
sea-coast with high, picturesque cliffs; 
every type of mountains—barren and 


rocky or covered with foliage. In fact, 
the variety of mountains allows the direc- 
tor to represent every mountainous country 
of Europe, including the Balkans and the 
Alps. The California deserts; the South- 
ern California cotton fields; the variety of 
the fruit country; the small Western 


towns, still retaining their frontier charac- 





+ means of earning their 
livelihood and continuing their art. 
Another important point in favor of the 
West and one not usually given much 
thought, is the difference in the manner of 
living as compared to the East. In Holly- 
wood and vicinity, which is the real motion 
picture center of California, the majority 
of artists and directors live in their own 
bungalows. They are not subjected to the 
distractions and dissipations of a large 
city. The absence of a Broadway and the 
gayeties of the Rialto means that they 
retire earlier, live healthier, cleaner lives 
(Continued on page 162) 
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EKSSIE EYTON wasn’t one of 

the Picture Forty-niners, but she 

would have been eligible. She 
migrated around California so much 
that she did the same thing the Forty- 
niners did, she got a prairie schooner ! 
She had to. But she was modern, 
nearly futuristic in her ideas of 
schooners; there are schooners and 
schooners. - She, Miss Eyton (all 
credit to her and many of them) 
bought a shiny little coupé with.a 
whirring gasoline destroyer under 
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All Aboard the 
Powder Car! 


the hood, and plenty of springs under the 
body. It had electric lights, and she fixed 
up a wardrobe on one side in which she 
can carry three changes of costume—and 
probably more (and more!) in summer. 
She tucked a dressing table into the dash 
from where it emerges at her bidding to: 
hold her powders and paints and—and— 
well, you know, all that stuff. And of 
course it has curtains. So there she is—in 
she goes—and here she comes, all ready to 
be a Selig heroine again. 


When she goes in she’s Bessie 
Eyton, and when she comes out 
she’s liable to be most anybody. 
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Stage 
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O, the poor Indian; Lo, 

the poor book-reviewer ; 

Lo, the monthly mirror of 

active photography: which of 
these pitiable Los most deserves commiser- 
ation? He who would describe and discuss a 
thirty-day national output of screen drama needs 
five volumes and the miscroscopic mentality of Noah 
Webster. He is as a man hunting ice in the Arctic 
ocean, a thimbleful of powder in Dupontville, or a 
half-portion of bacon in the Chicago stockyards. 
Where to commence isn’t half as puzzling as when to 
quit ; what to say not half so important as not saying 
much. 





HROUGH this world-welter of emotion, - this 

smother of laughter and these cities full of scene 
one beholds Helen Holmes, Mutual’s corporate child. 
Signal Film has -given her “the highball,’” and her 
new vehicular train, “The Girl and the Game,” is 
drawing briskly away from Studio Station, en route to 
ail of us who think her a pretty, fascinating thing. 

Oh fingers of rose-ivory, made for slivers and bruises! 
Oh sculptured knees, carved for car-roof bumping! 
Oh, little slippered feet that twinkle as they wing 
cabooses! Oh, satin arms with which to wrestle 
tramps and save the grimy fireman! 

Leo Maloney, handsome though he be, should pay 
his employers money for the privilege of sweetheart- 
ing Helen of Troy locomotives. J. P. McGowan 
(Miss Holmes’ husband) is directing 




















these pictures. The spur tracks of the 
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Salt Lake line in Southern California are 
turned into her private catastrophe park, 
and the reliable old crew of the “Hazards” 
shows up at odd corners. ‘The Girl in the 
Game” fairly represents the idea 
which has replaced the seria/,-viz.: though 
there is a thread of connection between all 
the stories as far as the characters are con- 
cerned, the plot of each is individual and 
complete; there is no suspended interest 
from picture to picture. 


S¢ TLCS 





AST month was a great period for 
Lasky. 

In “Chimmie Fadden Out West” I 
believe we have one of the first of those 
inevitable comedies of situation which will, 
in time, replace the dashes of dessert which 
now splash laughter from our light-painted 
walls. ‘The Westerner, and many Eastern- 


ers who read the papers and remember 
what they read, will see nothing but Death 



















Helen Ware and 
Sam de Grasse 
in “‘Cross Cure 
































Photoplay Magazine 








Valley Scotty, or a paraphrase of him, in 
the quaint character that Victor Moore 
portrays. 

A railroad with every advertising dodge 
exhausted utilizes the odd publicity sug- 
gestion of one of its office men. It sends 
an uncultured person into the wilds to make 
a pretended gold-strike; to conceal the 
location of his mine, and, in due time, to 
presumably hire from that road, as his 
climacteric piece of outre folly, a record- 
smashing transcontinental train. Chimmie 
Fadden is elected to this freakish honor, 
and is funny from the start. He is even 
comic in that venerable wheeze, a Pullman 
berth ; the extraction of his transcontinental 
ticket, yard by yard, draws the sympathetic 
smiles of all except those who travel on 
brakebeams ; and his accoutrement in fur 
and hardware on the edge of the desert, 
though it is by no means new, is uproarious. 
So is all that happens to him. 

What matters it that no human 
being could go _ tenderfootedly 
into Death Valley and live— 
really? We laugh at Chim- 
mie Fadden’s complacent 
trick mule and forget prob- 
abilities. Camille Astor, 
introduced as Chimmie’s 
sweetheart, exhibits de- 
cided and original possi- 
bilities. 

How the DeMilles 
love international 
romance! We have the 
spy - and - statesmen _ stuff 
again, pictured as vividly as 
Oppenheim or Davis would 


write it, in “Mr. Grex of 
Monte Cario,” yet another im- 
personation of vigor and 


high originality by ‘Theodore 
Roberts. The story is one 
immediately preceding 
the Great War, in 
which the central 
powers endeavor, at a 
secret diplomatic ren- 
dezvous in the city of 
chance, to turn France 
against England. ‘The 
circumventing is neat, 
there is an atmosphere 
of elegant reality about 
the aftair—and of 









































course there is a femme. 

















The Shadow Stage 


Not so enjoyable was “The Un- 
known,” in which Lou-Tellegen 
(man-who-don’t-know-what-to-do - 
with-his-hyphen) screens stel- 
larically. ‘There is an inhu- 
manity and a vast improb- 
ability about “The Un- 
known” which makes it 
deadly. ‘Tellegen plays 
Farquhar, a persecuted 
nobody in that pha- 
lanx intentional of no- 


bodies, the French 
Legion in Algiers. 


Theodore Roberts, as 
his superior officer, 
ponderously 
oppresses him uniil, 
with the run-out of ¢ 
the film, a father-“Saiig 
and-son relationship 
flashes forth, and all 
is remorseful or 
well, as the case may 
be. This piece is 
not much of any- 
thing exquisitely done. Dorothy Daven- 
port pleases, and there is a moment of 
poignant humanity in the return of that 
private assigned to lash Farquhar—a fur- 
tive, moonlight, teary return to clothe and 
comfort him. Tellegen is a pantomimist 
of magnificent physique, great personality 
and wonderful possibilities in the right sort 
of piece. 

Why does the matrimonial history of 
Nat Goodwin rise spectrally at any men- 
tion of Edna Goodrich? ‘‘Armstrong’s 
Wife,” in which Lasky presents her, is a 
commonplace tragedy-and-romance, well 
done as Lasky’s things always are, but 
without any distinguishing flashes upon 
Miss Goodrich’s part to show her worthy 
screen stardom. James Cruz interjects 
considerable villaining herein. 

HE stage turns cannibal for a good 

deal of its comedy. So Charlie Van 
I.oan, redoubtable humorist of the period- 
icals, turns picturedom inside out for the 
substance of his “Buck Parvin” tales, a 
string of laugh-pearls which assuredly 
have a great start, whatever the finish. 
‘They are made at the American studio in 
Santa Barbara. The chapter I saw might 
well have starred Hobart Bosworth’s 
accomplished wife, Adele Farrington, for 
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Helen Holmes, in 
“The Girl and 
the Game.”’ 


a Pe 


Miss Farrington was cast as a society 
woman who just would go into the movies, 
while her husband inveigled the movie men 
into putting her through a course of sprouts 
which would have caused even Mack 
Sennett to raise horrified hands. Else- 
where in this little tract James Horne in- 
veighs against the producer who reveals 
his craft minus its nether garments. But 
“Buck Parvin’ handed me some great 
laughs, and I think no less of active pho- 
tography, either. 





ERE. goes a shout for 
Triangle. 

No determination and no amount. of 
money will result, invariably, in. the -pro; 
duction of great or even uniformly fine 
dramas; but..certainly the screens have 
never seen such a heavy stream of carefully 
directed, elaborately cast and opulently 
produced photoplays as that now gushing 
at high pressure from the Triangular lens- 
hydrant. Can they continue this.and make 
money? I don’t know. At any rate,ithe 
triumvirate is pushing its reputation.to a 
high-altitude record never touched-before. 
Consider these random selections from the 
month’s exotic bouquet: 

“The Edge of the Abyss,” a commonplace 
story which is made highly uncommon- 


jubilant 
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Stuart Holmes and 
Theda Bara, in “The 
Galley Slave.” 


place 

by adroit 

authorial 

twists and clever di- 

rectoral turns. Mary Boland plays the 
neglected wife of an attorney. Just as a 
former suitor—whom she had thrown down 
for social position—is urging her to do a 
walkout with him, a burglar forces an 
entrance to her boudoir. He sees, in the 
picture of her husband, the man who saved 
him from the gallows. Leaving without 
swag, he discovers the plot of the wife and 
the premier sweetheart. He forces the 
wife to tie her lover to a chair, while, in 
another room, he argues with her. Said 
lover manages to get to a telephone, the 
police arrive, wife secretes burglar, turns 
premier sweetheart out, and telephones for 
husband (interned temporarily at club) to 
come home. Willard Mack, Frank Mills 
and Robert McKim help Miss Boland 
make a rather trite plot vivid and tremen- 
dously moving. The direction and the 
material equipment are Ince at his best. 

Then there is ‘Jordan is a Hard Road,” 
an exquisite Fine Arts idyll, with Frank 
Campeau and a little Gish. 

“The Penitentes,” a story of the strange 
sect of Flagellantes which, crafty, warlike 
and cruel, infested the Southwest in the 
early days of the last century, is mar- 
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vellously historic. It is like a painting 

for some bookworm’s library. ‘That ex- 

quisiteness which is Signe Auen (to 

Hades with the cheap  colloquialism 

“Seena Owen!”) thrills through it 
gently as a maiden’s kiss. Orrin 
Johnson, despite a tendency to 
pose on occasion, is wonder- 
fully fine as the ardent young 
Penitente whom the greedy 
head of the order wishes to 
crucify. 
And “Cross Currents,” 
one more of the popular 
“you - an’ - me - on - an - 
island” stories, a Fine 
Arts product. A man 
and his wife’s sister, who 
was his first love, suppose 
themselves sole survivors of 
a wreck. Well . . But 
bye and bye the real wife 
returns, and sunset and sea 
claim the sister who was forgot- 
ten, who gave herself, who now 
returns eternally to yesterday. Helen 
Ware, Teddy Sampson and Courtenay 
Foote did this one. As a whole this par- 
ticular picture is not up to the Fine Arts 
standard, and Miss Ware’s personal per- 
formance is below par. 

“Between Men” is a tremendous physi- 
cal-intellectual smash of two all-around 
big fellows, played by William S. Hart and 
House Peters. This is a cake of sheer 
physical thrill with psychologic frosting. 
Screened or spoken drama will go far 
before it records a fight like this. Here, 
too, is the adorable Enid Markey. Ince 
brand. 

Sennett has held up his end of the pro- 
cession better than usually. ‘“The Subma- 
rine Pirate,” in which Syd Chaplin cavorts, 
is the most astounding piece of mechanical 
tomfoolery that ever happened. Needing 
a submarine, they got a real one from 
the U. S. N.! If this sort of subverting 
continues Sennett will eventually be play- 
ing horse with the Kaiser. If you haven't 
seen this false-face on war I’ll not spoil it 
by a description. If you have, I don’t wish 
to spoil myself. 

“Crooked to the End,” which wears Fred 
Mace as a capital name, contains more 
thrills and sensations in the name of jokery 
than, two years ago, the whole nation of 
picturemakers got out under any pretense. 








Hokum and slapstick are glorified and condoned 
by “The Great Vacuum Robbery,’ a chuckle-par- 


oxysm in which Charles 
gloom’s undertaker. 


Murray is 


HE most brilliant 
thing Marguerite 





Clarke has ever done for 
the screen is ‘“Uhe Prince 
and the Pauper,” a Fa- 
mous Players’ visualiza- 
tion of the Clemens 
classic. As the two little 
boys of the Sixteenth 
century Miss Clarke is 
sincere, boyish and able u 
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The Shadow Stage 
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Buck Parvin 
(right) and 
his author, 
Charles 
E. Van 
Loan. 
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—absolutely — to inter- 











change traits of charac- 











ter as rapidly as she 
changes attire. Tom Canty is a little serf 
in the doublet and hose of The Prince of 
Wales, and The Prince of Wales in rags 
upon straw—is still ‘The Prince of Wales. 
In addition to a good scenario, Famous 
snapped up its direction remarkably. Here 
you'll find dash and fire and speed that Fa- 
mous haven’t shown for many months. Did 
[ say it was a brilliant performance on the 
part of Miss Clarke? Please apply the 
same adjective to Famous. Miles Hendon 
is sympathetically played by William So- 
relle, and Robert Broderick as the king 
needs only a flock of wives to make him 
an absolute Henry VIII. 
In “Bella Donna,” 







Syd Chaplin, in “‘A 
Submarine Pirate.” 







































Pauline Frederick scored more heavily than 
the producers. ‘This tale of violet-scented 
villainy, of gold-plated murder, was sus- 
ceptible of more subtlety, of a keener- 
bladed thrill, than it received. Gazing at 
Miss Frederick’s performance of the in- 
iquitous woman, I believe you'll say hers 
is the best dramatic assumption this mod- 
ern Borgia has ever had. Certainly it was 
better than Nazimova’s upon the stage of 
the Empire theatre, for Nazimova was 
more snake than human being. ‘There is no 
fault to find with setting or material equip- 
ment ; only, the direction as a whole did not 
approach Miss Frederick’s personal per- 
formance. 





MAURICE TOURNEUR continues to 

challenge American-born directors in 
and about New York. “A Butterfiy on the 
Wheel,” for instance, was a problem in re- 
arrangement, on account of certain delicate 
situations which would not screen with 
the clarity, or inoffensiveness, with 
which they could be stage-plaved. The 
result was splendidly successful. Madge 
Titheradge’s role of Peggy, the wife, is 
here played by Vivian Martin, while the 
part which the late Lewis Waller created 
in America (if memory serves me correctly) 
fell to an actor of no less finesse. and 
power: Holbrook Blinn. Actorially, it 
was Mr. Blinn’s play, though it should have 
been a stellar vehicle for Miss Martin. The 
fire in the theatre is a panic-thrill. The 
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court-room scene visualizes in a remarkable 
manner the entire gist of the story. ‘The 
World corporation may point to such pieces 
as this as solid artistic accomplishments. 


MONG the plays of the Equitable cor- 
poration I was, unfortunately, able to 
see but two. 

“Not Guilty,” as played by Cyril Scott, 
is the life story of a man wrongly impris- 
oned. Scott is strangely inapropos in the 
opening scenes, but comes up stronger and 
stronger as the drama moves ahead. ‘The 
production as a whole is excellent, the di- 
rection natural, the incidents and develop- 
ment of character credible. 

“The Warning,” with Henry Kolker, 
might be described as an actor’s tour-de- 
force. It has a continued story, and as a 
temperance argument should be thunder- 
ously. effective. . lts succession of pathetic 
and terrifying incidents is based upon the 
warning dream enjoyed (?) by a worthy 
householder on the verge of Habit. Henry 
Kolker is dreamer and victim, and it would 
be hard to surpass him. Not 
my sort cf play, but 
doubtless many liked it. 

Equitable seems 
a bit handicapped 
in stories and di- 
rectors. But I 
believe the 


Holbvook Blinn and 
Vivian Martin, in 
‘The Butterfly on 

the Wheel.”’ 
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heads of this corporation have the right 
idea and are on the right track. I believe 
they will ‘come through” splendidly. 


fox occupies a place in melodrama all 
his own. Consider, for a moment, the 
ultra-tropic “Galley Slave,” in ° which 
Theda Bara emotes to the edge of. glory. 
Here is the life-story of an impulsive girl 
who would marry an artist against her 
parents’ dissuasion; her desertion; ‘her 
struggle for the maintenance of her child, 
her imprisonment, the almost-ruination of 
another love match by her quondam hus- 
band, her denunciation of him, his ultimate 
death at her hands. No initiatory device 
in the melodramatist’s ritual has been -left 
untried; there are curses and waiting: at 
the church, pilfered letters and childish 
tears, villainous luxury and starving vir- 
tue. And yet, despite this procession, this 
grand review, this old home week of the 
tricks of the ancients—it gets you! ,Fhere 
are speed, power, pathos and passion in 
‘The Galley Slave,” though all their: gar- 
ments are fustian and frills. Bara;the 
sullen, sultry, heavy-jawed ! dark 
beauty, is undeniably superior 
to anyone in this sort of thing. 
Baby Jane Lee carries the 
comedy and all of~- the 
sweetness of the. film; 
she’s a_ wonderfully 
clever little child. ; And 
the really fine, cast; 


‘throughout, — includes 
—| Claire Whitney, Ben 
Hendricks, Stuart 


Holmes and Hardee 
Kirkland. As usual, the 
production is hothousey- 
heavy where there is the 
slightest excuse for elegance. 

Robert Mantell makes a 
pretty weak screen debut in 

“The Unfaithful Wife,” a 

version of Marie Corelli’s 
“Vendetta.” The piece is 
not without drama, not 
without human interest— 
the sweet child again ; how 
| masterfully Fox pictures 
| do use children !—and not 
without horror. Viz.: the 








terrible scenes sup- 
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the charnel-house. But 
the feelings of the au- 
dience are not totally upset, since the tomb 
looks more like a wood-shed than a sep- 
ulchre. Mr. Mantell’s values here are 
negligible, and his false hair and beard ab- 
solutely unpardonable in an actor of such 
long experience. Genivieve Hamper ( Mrs. 
Mantell) plays the leading female role, 
Signora Romani. 


production, 


ROM Paris, Selig brings the emotional 

drama, ‘‘No Greater Love.” It is well 
played by a French company, at the head 
of which is the dancer Regina Badet. Only 
the narrowest imaginations in Europe seem 
employed in making these ’cross-Atlantic 
plots. Why does the continental mind for- 
ever mix an actress in intrigue? The tale 
is of love, lust, theft, and murder, and will 
hardly be credited by the American mind— 
though, as I have said, it is intelligently 
presented, and even in its bloodiest episodes 
is not without a dramatic fascination. 


LIND JUSTICE,” by Essanay, 
three reels of driving Walthall. 
Walthall plays an author, doing research 


is 


Basen Clayton ual John pore in Essanay’s 
“A Daughter of the City.”” , 
has come to Chicago from a California Company. 


work in actor’s whisk- 
ers and a slouch hat. 
He befriends a young stew, and is hauled 
into the night court. Elizabeth Burbridge, 
who, in a play ful mood, has dragged’ papa 
(Ernest Maupain) down to behold the 
poor downandouts, perceives the innate 
gentleman, intercedes, and he eventually 
becomes manager of papa’s business—oh 
no, it doesn’t end there! ‘There are a lot 
more complications, including an elopment, 
a forging brother and general intervention 
before the final hug in the final fadeout. 

More plausible, yet still rather puzzling, 
was “The Alster Case,” an Essanay de- 
tective story featuring Bryant Washburn 
and Ruth Stonehouse. It seems to me that 
both Mr. Washburn and Miss Stonehouse 
are intelligent enough, have following 
enough, and personality enough to be care- 
fully nursed by these producers into big 
feature-names. Miss Stonehouse, especially, 
is one of the most discerning, resourceful 
and quick-witted players in active photog- 
raphy. 


Miss Clayton 


HE worthy Pallas company will have 


to come again for a real premier. 
“The Gentleman From Indiana” has two 


(Continued on page 159) 





Why Emmett Went South 


MMETT CORRIGAN, that indomit- 

able Celt who is working these days 
off the balmy, sunny coast of Florida 
doing scenes for the Equitable produc- 
tion of Richard Le Gallienne’s “The 
Chain Invisible,” tells a tale 


the sea and thirty feet over our heads. 

“Remembering the instructions of the 
director, wet and cold though we were, 
neither my partner nor myself looked at 
the camera; but clung to the raft, 
acted and agonized, gasped 





wherein he who runs may 
see that art adrift is oft not 
all ease and sofa cushions, 
and that it’s a wise actor who 
goes south to do stories of 
the sea. 

It was in the big oaken 
corner of the tavern room at 
the Lambs’ Club that Emmett 
spun his yarn the day before 
he left wintry Manhattan for the warm 
reaches of the Florida beaches. Said 
17mmett : 

“It was while I was doing a sea picture 
some time ago, that a friend of mine in 
the company and myself were in a scene 
in which we were shipwrecked sailors 
adrift on a raft. It was a rough, raw day: 
‘The camera was perched up on a cliff above 


and had paroxysms of drama 
all over the seascape. 

“This kept up for an hour, 
me not once looking the 
camera in the eye. Finally 
I forgot myself and looked 
up towards the cliff. They 
were waving frantically at 
us. 

“ *What’s 


the matter?’ I 
shouted. 

“Sure, the camera blew over fifty min- 
utes ago in the wind an’ we can’t make it 
stand up, Mr. Corrigan,’ shouted back 
Finnegan, the camera man. 

“And we acting and shivering our heads 
off for an hour in the frigid North Atlantic 
with never a soul ever to see it save God 
and the sea gulls!” 

















Puzzle: Find the Hero 
A ’ varsity football team added punch to “‘A Man’s Making’’ when camera players and football players 


worked together in a big scene on the University of Pennsylvania gridiron. 


Richard Buhler, of the Lubin 


company, is hugging the pigskin. 
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You will notice 
that Mr. Horne 
doesn’t describe 
himself. Weil, 
here’s a speak- 
ing likeness. 


James Horne’s 
Own Story 


THE MAKER OF THE “GRAND 
” HOTEL” SERIES WRITES OF 
HIS THEORIES AND HIS WORK 









, , By James W. Horne 


HEN PuotropLAy MAGAZINE asked me to 
write about myself and my work in staging 
“The Mysteries of the Grand Hotel,” and 
other pictures at the Kalem Glendale 
studios I wondered if they thought I might make 
up in literary talent what I lack in other ways. 
I’m afraid I have even less of literary ability 
than any oth. rt, so without attempting to write 
any “story,” and without trying to write out 
a system for invariable 
success, I’ll mention a few Zhe gentle diversion of 


E : “shooting’’ a scene 
points that occur to me in _ straight up from a sub- 


my daily work. a 

I saw, in last 
month’s PHo- 
TOPLAY 

















M A G ~A- 
ZINE, this state- 
ment : art and efficiency 
are not only unrelated, but are not even & 

¥ speaking acquaintances. This was cred- “Qaim 
ited to a big dramatic producer. I believe 
in system,—which is another word for effi- 
ciency,—in active photography. I have my 

work laid out from day to day. I have 
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While the director is watching 

the action, the camera-man has a 

hundred technical details to observe. Below, 
Mr. Horne commanding a scene from the saddle. 


found that everyone works better under a 
bit of speed pressure than when taking 
one’s time. 

I don’t believe in trying for speed rec- 
ords, but I might say, in passing, that my 
own speed record is seventy-three scenes 
with 100 people in six hours’ time. It 
was one of the Grand Hotel stories. 

I have a stock company which thoroughly 
understands what I want, and we seldom 
cover ground twice. Amazing as it may 
seem, my ‘camera-man, Howard Oswald, 
has not had a retake in two years! And we 
“shoot” in all kinds of light, and have spent 
many working days when other companies 
have been at home waiting for the sunshine. 
I feel that the camera-man must be given 
equal credit with the director in any pro- 
duction. He can make or break the feature. 
While the director is watching the action, 
the camera-man has a hundred technical de- 
tails to observe. 

I aim to get the personalities of my play- 
ers on the screen rather than my own. I 
give my people action and detail, but I 
want them to express these things in their 


own way. 
What is nat- 
ural for me 
might be 
very un- 


natural 


and awk- 
ward for 
them.: Too 
many directors make 
their actors imitate 
every movement and ex- 
pression. 

Dealing with extra peo- 
ple, in crowds or mobs, is one of my hard- 
est problems. Usually the units in the 
mass are new to me, most of them are 
frightened before starting, and look to the 
director for permission to breathe. ‘Two 
things, under these circumstances, I try to 
do: to make the new players utterly for- 
getful of the camera’s little black eye; 
never to get angry myself. 

During the taking of my last big pro- 








James Horne’s Own Story 











duction circumstances made me play a part 
myself—a thing I seldom do. ‘The partic- 
ular episode was a raid on a gambling 
house, which rehearsed in a wonderfully 
satisfactory way. When all was ready I 
gave instructions to the assistant who at 
the moment was wielding the camera, cried 
“oo”—and away went the sensation, with 
burst-in doors, smashed furniture, over- 
turned tables, fainting women and even 





Mr. Horne—in shirt sleeves, fore- 
ground, back to us—in the lobby of 
his “Grand Hotel’’. Below, Mr. Horne 
entertaining three kids in his back yard. 
broken heads. When I had arranged my 
attire and recovered my breath I went to 
the camera to see how many feet this scene 
covered—and found but two yards of nega- 
tive! The operator, languidly interested, 
had looked on calmly without turning the 
crank until the final moments of the play’s 
big episode. I went outdoors and made 
some remarks appropriate to stupidity and 
the situation, and my vocal exhibition was 
what I believe the laity refer to as the 
“directoral temperament.” 

I think those directors who take animal 
pictures should at least wear the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. However docile the 
beasts are, they cannot understand what is 
said to them, and only infinite patience, 
kindness and not a little of the element of 
chance must combine in results. 

Children are easy to handle if you can 
make them forget the camera. But once 
“camera-broke” they are camera-broke for 
life, and if you are their friend, and have 
their good-will, they will do anything for 
you. Babies often refuse to show off when 
wanted, but even very little tots register 
purely assumed emotions which are surpris- 
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ing. I have had a little girl not yet three 
cry real tears for me at will, and, when the 
camera stopped, run to me dimpling with 
laughter as she stretched her hand out for 
the big silver dollar I had waiting for her. 

In my pictures I aim only at life. I trv 
to show life, and keep as far as possible 
from “acting.” Life, I think, always has 
an under-vein of comedy—situation-com- 
edy, the stage managers call it. ‘This I 
strive to reproduce, and the finest of all 
humor-notes is that laugh which lies just 
above a tear. Mr. Griffith’s great success 
has been in the simplicity, the reality, of 
his stories. Real human existence is in 
every one of his pictures. He is my master, 
and I am not ashamed to say that I would 
imitate him as much as possible. 

When visitors come to our studio I al- 
ways try to make them feel at home, but 
I am against the detailed exposition of all 
effects and artistic devices. There are di- 
rectors who love to explain just how they 
did this, or how they did that, or how the 
scene was made up, or how the play was put 
together as a whole. I do not believe in 
this sort of thing because it spoils illusion 
—and illusion is only another name for 
charm. 

Personally ? 

At the editor’s request, and that .some- 
what blushingly. 

I assuredly came from a theatrical fam- 
ily, for my mother was Edith Woodthorpe, 
the original Buttercup in “Pinafore” in 
California, and my aunt, Georgie Wood- 
thorpe, is still on the stage, playing at pres- 
ent with Poli’s stock company in Baltimore. 
I was born in San Francisco Dec. 14, 1880. 

I made my first appearance at the age 
of five in Woodland, California, afterwards 
playing Little Lord Fauntleroy up and 
down the coast. When I outgrew child 
parts I entered the box-office of the Alcazar 
theatre, San Francisco, under the manage- 
ment of Belasco, Thall & Mayer. For nine 
years I alternated between “front” and 
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“back.” Then I went to Chicago, and was 
stage manager for a season at the Colum- 
bia theatre. Then for a season I was on 
the road with Thomas Jefferson. As I was 
in Chicago at the time of the Iroquois dis- 
aster that put all theatrical possibilities 
aside for the moment, and I became a 
hotel clerk (How wonderfully Mr. Horne 
put that experience to work in his recent 
hotel series, the only screen tales of a 
hostelry which have approached reality !— 
Ed. Photoplay) at the Metropole. After 
a year, I returned to the Central theatre of 
San Francisco as its treasurer. ‘lhe earth- 
quake shook me to New York, and I got a 
part with Wilton Lackaye in his produc- 
tion, “The Law and the Man.” ~ After that 
I went into the box-office of the recently- 
deceased Herald Square theatre. Winchell 
Smith, author of “Brewster’s Millions” and 
“The Fortune Hunter,” was house man- 
ager. After a season in ‘“Brewster’s Mil- 
lions’ I went into the box-office of Ye 
Liberty theatre, Oakland—my eternal vari- 
ation between changing money and chang- 
ing personality !—where I remained until, 
alas! the real-estate business tempted me. 
As soon as it had fanned me clean, in police 
language, I decided to go back to New 
York looking for work. Instead, I changed 
my mind after visiting a friend, Paul C. 
Hurst, at the Glendale Kalem studio. 

I began as an extra man, and afterwards 
became scenario writer and editor. The 
amateur scenariost’s most frequent com- 
plaint is that professional people give his 
ideas scant appreciation. I may answer 
that in my years in this business I have 
found only three contributed scenarios 
which did not have to be rewritten before 
they were usable! I now edit, revamp, 
cut, rearrange and practically remake all 
of the scenarios I use. 

I have the bungalow and automobile 
habits, and my new series of twelve stories 
is to be “Stingaree,” from the pen of E. 
W. Hornung, author of ‘Raffles.” 
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King Louis, suddenly catching the turn of the tables, burst into a roar of laughter in which the 


whole court joined. 


AITH! and here was a pretty kettle 

of fish for an American naval officer 

in the year 1778! First, I had 

escaped from an English convict 
ship; second, by way of revenge, I had 
held up the first ruddy Britisher I met 
along the high road, only to find from his 
papers that he was a Frenchman of con- 
siderable importance; and third, having 
escaped to France with my old ship-mate, 
Bucknall, I had become too much involved 
at certain tavern gaming tables. 

Truly an ill pass for one Francis Burn- 
ham, lieutenant under Admiral John Paul 
Jones. But what would you! Ben Frank- 
lin, our ambassador, on whom I depended 
for aid, was out of Paris, my fortunes 
were in bad repair, and I was devastated 
by the memory of the finest pair of eyes 


that ever blossomed open upon a naughty 
world. Once only had I seen them in a 
strange, wild meeting and had scoured 
Paris vainly for their owner ever since. 

S’blood! it seemed a miserable world 
on this particular morning. I lay upon 
my bed fully dressed, just as I had thrown 
myself down at daybreak, in out garret up 
four pairs of stairs from the narrow, 
twisted street. Bucknall, no better off 
than I, sprawled on a couch mumbling 
curses upon the damp weather which had 
stiffened his old leg wound. At last a 
sudden disquieting suspicion cleared my 
splitting head. 

“Bucknall,” I said, “what was the 
extent of my folly last night?” 

The old sea dog sat up with a groan. 

“By God!” said he, “you signed notes 


* Film production from the novel by Cyrus Townsend Brady 
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for sums neither you nor I 
will ever see.” 

I groaned in turn. 

“To him we thought 
a noble,” I asked, 
“whose words floated 
on running oil and 
whose eye was like 
that of a dead 
fish ?”’ 

“Himself! And 
he told me he would 
call upon you here in 
the morning, sir.”’ 

“Here! ‘To-day 

I sat up, alert now. 

Not from the first had I 
liked this strange noble. At 
moments I faintly recalled hav- 
ing seen him somewhere. But 
where? 

“Ves, and early,’”’ said Bucknall. 
best bestir or he’ll take the beds 
under us.” 

We rolled out, freshened up, and had 
just emptied our water pitcher at a draught 
each, when we heard steps upon the stair, 
and the next moment a knock at the door. 

“Enter!’’ quoth I, and in walked my 
creditor, dapper as you please in brocade, 
powdered wig, silk breeches, ruffles and 
lace. 

“‘How much, monsieur, is the amount I 
owe?” I asked after the ceremonies. 

“Ah, you remember!” He withdrew 
from his flowered waistcoat a handful of 
papers and laid them before me. I read 
them: Five louis; ten louis; twenty-five ; 
twenty. And all above my signature! 
The sum staggered me. Could I have 
been so much the fool? 

“Sir,” I told him straitly, “I cannot meet 
these notes to-day. I have no money, but 
upon the word of an American gentleman 
I will pay you when I can.” 

He looked just beyond me, a trick he 
had, and my uneasiness increased. ‘Then 
he took from his pocket a ring and an old 
coin and laid them on the table. 

“Do you remember these?” he 
asked. 

Remember them! Ay! and 
more; I remembered the lonely 
English roadside where I, ragged 
and starving after the tortures of 
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1 knew that he had sought aid 
for me from Ambassador 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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the convict ship, had rifled 
my supposed English- 
man. These baubles 
had been his, and I 
had gambled them 
away. 

‘“‘Now look at me 
narrowly,” said my 
visitor, and turned 
his face to the case- 

ment. “Don’t you 
remember yet? 
Monsieur has a poor 
memory !” 
The light fell a cer- 
tain way, and then at last 

I knew. I sprang up. 

“Yes,” he smiled. ‘I am the 
Marquis du Tremigon, whose 
purse you took a few weeks ago 
near London. You recall the penalty for 
highway robbery, M’sieur ?” 

Death! A felon’s death! 
my blood. ‘“Yes—TI know.” 

He smiled, expanded. “You take life 
seriously, mon ami,” he said. Then, touch- 
ing the heaped notes and baubles: “Pray 
give yourself no uneasiness concerning 
these. I can show you a way to discharge 
them with little difficulty to yourself, and 
that immediately.” 

So this was the purpose of his visit. 
Bucknall, who had been crouching in a 
corner, one hand on his cutlass, relaxed. 
I begged the Marquis to proceed. 

“Monsieur Burnham,” he confided to 
me, leaning close, “I love the Countess de 
Villars madly. She loves me in return, but 
her grandfather, Duc de Rivau-Huet, 
stands between us. Yet I wz// marry her,” 
he swore, “and there is but one way left 
to accomplish it. If I were seen in her 
apartments, and could afterward show 
some article of her apparel, she would be 
compromised and to avoid public scandal, 
the duke—” 

“T like not this way of gaining a lady 
in marriage,” I told him flatly, but he went 

on as if he had not heard. He 
and I were of a height and build; 
in his clothes I could pass as. 
himself ; he desired me to go that 
night to the Countess’ villa where 
the servants were already bribed, 
secure the article, say a slipper, 
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and bring it to him. ‘Thus was my obli- 
gation to be discharged. 

“Is there no other way?” I asked. ‘This 
savors of dishonor.” 

‘‘No, monsieur, there is not,” he grated. 
“Either you accept or—my soldiers are 
outside.” 

I yielded perforce. But I consoled my- 
self with the thought that since the lady 
must needs be a party to the plot, my action 
held no real dishonor to myself; debase- 
ment only. ; 

“Good!” purred the Marquis. “Come 








to my apartments this 
evening and I will dress you.” 


II 


"Twas good that evening as Bucknall 
and I took our stealthy way along the Rue 
Tivoli, to feel the luxury of brocade and 
lace, and the manful swing of good steel 
in a rich scabbard at my side. ‘Thus, 
thought I, bitterly, should I be dressed to 
sue my own dear lady’s hand, instead of 
embarked upon another’s amorous business. 
I lived again for the thousandth time our 
first strange meeting. Tired and dusty 
with my journey, I had been dipping water 
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from a woodland pool when suddenly I 
heard voices in a nearby thicket. Crawling 
close I saw three masked men, all cap-a-pie 
for some foul deed. 

Then down the road had come my lady 
a-horseback, and before I could move they 
were out and upon her for some document 
she carried. I had but a cudgel, yet I 
sallied forth, and taking them from be- 
hind, routed them. I mind me especially 
of one rascal whose arm I must have 
broke. When they had gone I guarded 

her on her way a space, she thanking 








Tired and 

dusty, I had been 

dipping water from 

awoodland pool when 

suddenly I heard voices in 
the thicket. 





me most sweetly, and when I left her I 
was blind with love. 

Now a sharp word from Bucknall re- 
called me to our present business. We 
had reached the Countess’ villa. We 
skirted through the shrubbery, sword and 
pistols drawn, and came at last beneath a 
second story window. A vine clung to 
the wall, and I tried my weight upon it. 
Then, leaving my sailor below on guard, 
I climbed. 

The vine held and a minute later I was 
over the sill and in the Countess’ boudoir, 
all blue silk and with wondrous, dainty 
clothing laid about. Beside the bed stood 
two tiny satin slippers, and I rejoiced that 
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my quest had reached so 
quick an end. 

Swiftly I seized _ one, 
turned back to the door— 
and stood rooted. ‘There, 
watching me, her hand on 
a bell-rope to call the 
servants, stood the Countess 
de Villars. For a moment 
we faced each other, and 
then a cry broke from me 
as I recognized her. She 
it was whom I had aided 
upon the highroad, and 
had sought so long in vain. 

Her hand fell from the 

silken rope and she came 
towards me. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, 
‘tis my gallant knight of 
the highway! ‘Then you 
were masquerading as a 
sailor; now you mas- 
querading as a_ gentle- 
man.” 

[ dropped my head. “Nay, mademoi- 
selle,’’ I returned bitterly, “rather a gentle- 
man masquerading as a thief.” 

Her great blue eyes widened. 
cannot believe—of you. 
do you here?” 

And then I told her all: of the mar- 
quis’ power over me, his bargain, my ac- 
ceptance. “After all,” I ended, 
you wish to marry him, what 
can it make?” 

‘He says that?” she flashed. 

I hate him!” 

“Hate him! God’s wounds!” I roared. 
“T will return and kill the cowardly cur. 
Here,” and I held out to her the slipper 
I had taken. 

She made no move but stood, her sweet 
brows knitted, her lip pinched between her 
white fingers. Then a change came over 
her. 

“No, my strange cavalier,” she said. 
“Do as you promised. ‘Take him the slip- 
per and earn your freedom. I can take 


éé 


are 


“That I 
And yet, what 


‘since 
difference 


“Tt’s false! 


We skirted through the shrubbery, sword and pistols drawn, and 
came at last beneath a second story window. 


care 
me.” 

My heart leaped, and a strange wild 
gladness surged in my veins. 

“You are afraid—for me,” I 
“You do care!” 

Ah, how can I tell of her answering 
look, that sweet, grave: confession, so shy 
and yet so eager. A glory enveloped us 
as our stumbling lips asked and replied, 
and our eyes leaped across great gulfs of 
speech. At last she pushed me away, rosy, 
confused, trembling. 

“Go now,” she said, ‘and free yourself 
from him. And trust me.” 

Had Bucknall removed the vine from 
the house wall I would not have fallen, so 
upborne was I by bliss, as I left her. 

The Marquis was waiting for me in his 
apartments well nigh consumed. with 
anxiety and curiosity. 

“By Saint Louis, you have been ten 
years!” he barked as we entered. “Did 
you get it?” 


of myself. No fighting again for 


dared. 
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Disgust 

of him and of his 
whole enterprise rolled over me. That 
he should touch anything that had been 
blessed by the sacrament of her nearness 
made my gorge rise. Slowly I drew forth 
the slipper and showed it to him. 

“Ah!” His red-rimmed eyes lighted up 
and he reached out his hand to take it. 
Then I saw myself as the poltroon I was, 
and hot rebellion surged through me. I 
snatched it back. 

“Never!” I snarled. ‘You sent me on 
this mission, saying this lady loved: you. 
She hates you. You lied to entrap me into 
your dirty business. You shall not have 
the slipper!’ 

His heavy face purpled with rage. Then 
out it came—the old threat of arrest and 
death. ‘I defied him to do his worst and 
sought to force a quarrel. But he would 
not draw, and I could not spit him in cold 
blood. At the end I tore off his contami- 
nating silks and laces, and returned to the 
old lodgings with Bucknall. 

“Take you this,’ I said, handing him 
the slipper, ‘‘and whatever befalls, guard 
it as you would your life.” 

I had scarcely arranged my poor affairs 
when the tramp of the king’s soldiers 
sounded in the narrow street, and a few 











I saw three armed men, 
all cap-a-pie Jer some foul decd. 


minutes later I was under arrest charged 
with debt and highway robbery. In the 
excitement Bucknall slipped away, and I 
saw the Marquis search my wretched room 
in vain for the slipper. 

The Bastile being full, I was marched 
to a gaol on the edge of Paris, and cast 
into a cell where I heard no sound and 
saw no man until nightfall of the next 
day. Then a turnkey came with food for 
which I was well nigh famished. I broke 
a loaf ravenously and found within a note 
whose writing set my heart to beating 
wildly. 

“The officials of the jail are bribed,” it 
said. ‘After supper you will be removed 
to another cell where the hars have already 
been loosened. When the clock in the 
cathedral tower strikes twelve, a messenger 
and horse will be waiting in the wood be- 
hind the prison wall. These presents from 
one who cares much what happens to 
you.” 

Did ever man have so brave and loyal a 
mistress ? 

Presently, even as she had promised, 
came two officials, puffing their cheeks and 
making much to-do. Important prisoner! 
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Urgent reasons to lodge me elsewhere, and 
so on. : 

In my new cell I found the loosened 
bars. ‘Twelve o’ the clock had scarcely 
struck when I had them out with a wrench, 
climbed over the sill, and dropped twenty 
feet to the turf. Instantly a man rose out 
of the shadows beside me and I was at his 
throat until he gasped: ‘“’Tis I, Espiau!” 
and I recognized my lady’s faithful serv- 
ant, whom I had seen the night of my 
adventure in her dwelling. 

“Follow me!” he said, and plunged into 
the darkness. 

We went thus until suddenly the wood 
rose black before us. A moment later I 
descried three horses standing beneath a 
tree and, more wondrous than all, my lady 
sitting one of them. My heart was near 
to bursting. 

“You!” I cried, and clasped her hand, 
very humble. ‘“Soothly, none other could 
have performed these wonders.” 

“Dear, gallant knight,” she said, ‘‘could 
I let you suffer when I knew? Bucknall 
brought me the slipper and told me of your 
defying the Marquis. But this is our part- 
ing. I have come to say farewell. Espiau 
will conduct you safely out of France.” 

It was as if the hand of death had been 
laid upon me. Go without her! I would 
not, and swore it by all the saints. Yet, 
she could not come with me. as I instantly 
knew. So, clinging, kissing, weeping a 
little, we sought to part. Sometimes ’twas 
[ who could not go, sometimes she who 
would not let me. ‘Then suddenly Espiau 
came running back afoot. 

“Fly, m’sieur, fly, if you love your life!” 
he panted. ‘The soldiers! The King’s 
Guard!” 

“Oh, my beloved, farewell!” cried my 
lady. “Go. They will not harm me.” 

“The talisman,” I parleved. ‘The slip- 
per.” 

With a little, low laugh she drew it, tiny 
and warm from beneath her cloak, and 
placed it in my hands. It was like an 
elixir. I felt the strength of ten, and 
with a laugh that cast defiance to the 
world, set spurs to my horse and was off 
along the road. 

But I had not gone a furlong when I 
heard the clank of cuirasses in the road 
ahead. I swerved sharply into the woods 
but was challenged by a hundred voices. I 
doubled, twisted and turned, but every- 
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where were men. I was surrounded, and 
seeing my. case hopeless I yielded rather 
than spill useless blood. And there front- 
ing me in the light of the torches as I 
yielded my sword sat the Marquis du 
Tremigon smiling. 

Back to the prison I went, but this time 
to no favors. Bound, I was thrown into a 
black and evil-smelling dungeon. 


III 


FTER many hours a keeper entered 

with a tray of most sumptuous food 
and loosed my bonds. After him came, in 
resplendent garb, the commandant of the 
prison. He bespoke me fairly. Had I 
slept well? Would I relish a little trip 
into the country? 

“Saint Swithin! 
I asked myself. 

“Have no fear,” he said, and I mar- 
veled. What new miracle was this? 

When I had done eating we climbed up 
to the light of day. At the prison gate 
stood a closed carriage into which he 
motioned me, and where I was joined by 
two guards whom I knew by their rich 
liveries were not of the gaol. 

We had gone some miles through the 
smiling country when my _ companions 
stopped the carriage and blindfolded me. 
I liked this not, but they, too, told me to 
have no fear, and we rolled on again. At 
last we turned, and I knew by the echo 
of our progress that we were near some 
great building. We stopped and I was 
bidden alight. Then we entered the 
building, and I was led through number- 
less corridors, up and down flights of stairs, 
in rooms and out, in bewildering succes- 
sion. 

At last the bandage was whipped from 
my eyes and I found myself in a small but 
richly paneled ante-room. A soldier in the 
uniform of the Swiss stood guard. ‘This 
fellow crossed to a door on the opposite 
side and knocked. Receiving some signal, 
he opened it, turned to me and told me to 
pass in. 

This I did, wondering, and came forth 
into a vast room, most dignified and mag- 
nificent, and crowded with people. On a 
dais in the centre sat a most lovely lady, 
whom I knew at once for the Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette. 

But on the instant I forgot her, for near 


Am I mad or is he?” 
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me I 

saw the 

Count- 

ess de Vil- 

lars, my 

own dear 

lady. Instant- 

ly I knelt to 

her in_ grati- 

tude, knowing 

that all this was 

her doing, but she 

gave me such a look of 
swift reproof that I rose 
again, flushing for my lout- 
ishness. 

Then I went straight to the Queen, 
amid the laughter of the Court, and bent 
the knee to her. 

“Your Majesty,” I said, “I knelt first, as 
every gentleman should, to the queen of 
his heart. I now kneel to the Queen of all 
hearts.” 

“Well said,” she answered, smiling, and 
bade me rise. ‘“‘Mademoiselle de Villars 
tells me,” she continued, “that you saved 
her from assault and robbery on the high 
road some ten days ago. I have interested 








“You are 
afraid—for 

me,’ I dared. 
“You do care!”’ 


his Majesty in 
your case, and 
he will givé you a 

hearing presently.” 
As she spoke a lady in 
waiting whispered to her 
and, thinking a moment, the 
Queen directed me to step into a small 
room adjoining. I had scarcely done so 
when, between the curtains, I saw the Mar- 
quis du Tremigon enter the throne-room 
accompanied by an evil-looking lout with 
a green patch over one eye who seemed 
somehow strangely familiar. Both knelt, 

and on rising the Marquis spoke: 

~ “Your Majesty,” said the arch villain, “I 
have come to inform you that Mademoi- 
selle de Villars is seriously compromised. 
She received me in her apartments night 
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before last, and this man is a witness of 
the fact. In order to avoid public scan- 
dal I am willing to marry her.” 

I heard the Countess gasp, and my own 
heart seemed to stop. 

“It is a lie,” she said. 

“T was dressed in these clothes,’ 
on du Tremigon. “Can Mademoiselle deny 
it?’ And then I realized for the first time 
that he wore the garments in which he 
had sent me upon his foul errand. 

All eyes were turned upon the Countess, 
and she, poor lady, was confused and dis- 
traught, denying wildly but showing her- 
self guilty withal, for she, too, had realized 
his trick. 

At this a mad rage consumed me, and 
drawing my sword I rushed from my hid- 
ing place upon the scoundrel. 

“You hound!” I cried. ‘“‘You know you 
were not in the lady’s apartment that night 
or any other. One more word and I will 
kill you where you stand!” 

Instantly there was confusion. People 
shouted, guards rushed at me, and the 
Marquis drew back as pale as parchment. 
And then in the midst of it all, the great 
doors swung open, and a man bawled out: 

“His Majesty the King!” 

A hush fell, and Louis XVI, in black 
silk and with the chain of the Golden 
Fleece about his neck, walked down the 
room with his retinue and took his place 
upon the throne. 

Then as all waited, anxious what should 
befall, the Queen told what had _ trans- 
pired. When she had _ finished Louis 
turned to du Tremigon as if he would 
hear his side. 

“If Monsieur Burnham, sailor and—er 
—highwayman, is so sure I did not visit 
the lady’s apartments,” said the Marquis, 
“perhaps he knows who did. Mademoiselle 
will not deny she had a visitor.” 

All eyes were turned upon me, and T was 
glad of it. But the King interposed, ad- 
dressing the Countess. 

“You did have a visitor, 
moiselle ?” 

“Yes.” Her face was scarlet. 

The Marquis smiled triumphantly. 

“Who was it?” 

“That I cannot tell, your Majesty,” she 
said, very low and very resolute. 

But though I loved her as my own soul, 
I vowed to make an end of this business, 
and stood forth before the King. 
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“Tt was I visited her, your Majesty,” I 
declared, and a breathless silence fell over 
all the assemblage. ‘Then as I started to 
explain, he raised his hand angrily. 

“Enough!” he said. “Back to your 
dungeon. Your honor seems even less than 
your chivalry, and that is little enough.” 

Thus in an instant I had swept away all 
my dear lady had done for me and plunged 
our fortunes again into the abyss. Just 
then there came a diversion. 

“Ambassador Benjamin Franklin, Ad- 
miral John Paul Jones, and another,” an- 
nounced a footman, and the crowd parted 
to let the Americans through. And with 
the other two I saw Bucknall, and knew 
that this was his doing; that he had sought 
aid for me of Franklin and our gallant 
admiral. 

“Will your Majesty hear. Lieutenant 
Burnham’s story?” asked the Quaker, when 
the case had been gone over once more. 

The boon was granted, and then at last 
I told what the King had prevented my 
saying before: how the Marquis had got 
me in his power, and his plot to force 
Mademoiselle to marry him. 

When I had finished du ‘Tremigon, 
whose pasty face revealed his guilt, made 
one last effort. 

“Is my word, a gentleman’s word, to be 
set against that of a highwayman?” he 
sneered. } 

But a strange retribution was upon him. 
The Countess de Villars had been watching 
that servant of the Marquis with the green 
patch over his eye, and now she touched 
him smartly on the forearm. ‘The fellow 
groaned and drew back, and by this act he 
revealed himself to me. I knew him for 
that one of the three robbers whose arm I 
thought I had broke when they attacked 
the Countess on the day I first saw her. 

“Now,” I cried, sharply, “‘we will have 
an end of this business. Who, villain, were 
your accomplices the day you assaulted 
Mademoiselle ?” 

“The M—Marquis and my brother,” he 
began whining, when Louis, suddenly 
catching the turn of the tables, burst into 
a roar of laughter. Then Tremigon, livid 
with anger, withdrew from the room. 

I turned to my lady, very humble, for 
she had done so much and I so little. She 
lowered her eyes in sweet confusion, but 
she came to me, nestling in my arms 
proudly as if I were some prince. 
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Photoplay Magazine’s authority 
in this department is one of 
the most successful scenario 
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editors and writers in the world. 
Many of the most interesting 
film features are his creations. 








RIGINAL stories! Original pho- 

toplays especially written for the 

screen by competent scenario writ- 

ers! That is the urgent need of the 
film manufacturing cofhpanies at the pres- 
ent moment. It had to come, as we all 
knew it would. Nearly all the stage plays 
and published books that lent themselves 
to film adaptation have been produced or 
are in the course of production, and now 
the eyes of the big men in the moving pic- 
ture industry are turning on the individual 
who has been patiently waiting for recog- 
nition,—the scenario writer with original 
ideas, who has been devoting thought and 
study to the screen. 

Now, the novice who is just starting in 
to write scenarios will naturally argue that 
this may be all very fine for the scenario 
editors, staff writers, and 


know of one single successful writer of 
photoplays who has paid even a penny for 
instruction in the art of scenario writing. 
They have all used observation and com- 


mon sense. The study of a sample sce- 
nario which has been written by a competent 
author, and produced by a first-class direct- 
or is worth a dozen “Books on Scenario 
Writing” or “Courses of Instruction ;”’ and 
an excellent sample of a two-reel photo- 
play will be found in the October issue 
of the PHoTopLAY MAGAZINE. It was writ- 
ten by Max K. Rausch and produced by 
Director Ben Wilson for the Universal 
company, featuring Miss Frances Nelson, 
who has lately scored such a hit in the 
World Film feature, “The Family Cup- 
board.” I advise all writers who did not 
study that sample scenario, to procure a 
copy of the October issue. It 





others who have already won 
recognition from the film 
companies, but that those 
who. have yet their spurs to 
win will receive as scant 
treatment as ever before. 
This is not so. Good, orig- 
inal, virile, human, up-to- 
date stories, well worked out 


ries, 





Good, original, virile, 
human, up-to-date sto- 
well worked out 
into scenes, are what the 
firms are ardently fishing 
for, no matter from what 
source they come. 


embodies a really practical 
lesson. 

I'do not want any of our 
readers to get the impression 
that I am aiming to teach 
the art of photoplay writing 
through the medium of these 
monthly articles, because I 
do not believe that any mor- 








into scenes, with logical con- 
tinuity, are what the heads of the firms 
and the producing directors are ardently 
fishing for, no matter from what source 
they come. It is becoming an open market 
for the competent scenario writer, and is 
becoming more so every day. 

No ‘School’—‘“Course of Instruction’’ 
—‘Book on Scenario Writing’—or ‘“Re- 
viser of ’Scripts’”’ can make anyone a prac- 
I do not 


tical, competent scenario writer. 





tal being can do that; al- 
though some claim that they can. I am 
merely giving to others the experience I 
have gained, and letting them know the 
actual state of the scenario market as I 
know it to be, and pointing out the pit- 
falls which beset the unwary writer on all 
sides. 

I must repeat to you again and again, 
to go and watch the pictures on the screen, 
and count the number of scenes in each 
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picture that you see. You will find that, 
on an average, there will be from 40 to 
45 scenes to the reel in dramatic and melo- 
dramatic stories ; and from 55 to 75 scenes 
to the reel in comedy-dramas and come- 
dies. In slapstick comedies there will be 
many more than this, but I do not advise 
any free-lance writer to attempt slapstick 
comedies, as there is no market for them. 
They are invariably originated and evolved 
in the studios, either by the 
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orchestra on balcony in rear. 
doors, under the balcony, leading into 
conservatory. Show Dick dancing with 
Rachel in and out amongst the crowd of 
dancers. Ignatz in foreground, looking 
angry and jealous. (Have three cameras 
on this scene, shooting at different angles, 
so as to get close-up of Dick and Rachel 
dancing and enthralled with each other, 
and close-up of Ignatz; his face distorted 
with jealous rage ; and also a 


Glass swing- 





producing “directors or the 
comedians themselves, and 
the results we have to, un-- 
happily, endure! 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will shortly publish a five- 
reel feature scenario (one 
that has been successfully 
produced), and this should 





The addresses of the 
various studios of all of 
the companies who are 
purchasing manuscripts 
from time to time will 
be found toward the back 
of the magazine. 


focus on the’ door leading 
into conservatory, through 
which Dick and Rachel will 
go together at close of dance, 
followed hotly by Ignatz.) 
The action and length of 
scene and number of. inserts 
at discretion of the director.” 











prove a better object lesson 
in photoplay writing than can be gained 
from any other source whatever, or from 
any amount of “Hints” that I can give, 
if I wrote from now until Doomsday. 

Most of the best producing directors, 
who are affiliated with the leading film 
companies, particularly with the feature 
produci ing c ompanies,—employ two or three 
cameras in the filming of big, important 
scenes, and they are very wise in doing so, 
because they get results of uninterrupted 
“Action” that are not possible when using 
only one camera, which involves stopping 
the action in scenes in order to procure 
“Close-up effects” or the same scenes taken 
(or “shot,” as the technical term is) from 
different angles. I will endeavor to make 
this more clear, and show in a practical 
way what I mean. 

Supposing you have a big ‘Ball Room” 

r “Cabaret” scene, in which you want to 
insert one or more “close-ups” of the lead- 
ing characters, and you want to show the 
scene “shot” from different angles, so as 
to impart variety to the beautiful setting 
which the wise director will doubtless have 
prepared. Then the following is a very 
practical way in which to describe in your 
scenario the scene and the embodied “Ac- 
tion” which you want to convey. 

Say your scene is number 63, a big ball 
room in which vital action connected with 
your story takes place, then describe it like 
this. 





Scene 63 
“Big ball room ; sumptuously furnished ; 


Here yeu have the whole 
setting and action of this dance depicted, all 
in one scene, which can be carried out by 
the director without stopping the action, 
thus saving time; which is always valuable 
in the filming of big scenes where high sal- 
aried artists and a number of extra people 
are employed. Besides, it will be more nat- 
ural and less strained than would be the 
case if the action were stopped every now 
and then to get the close-ups and the 
scene from the various angles. In fact, 
sometimes four cameras will be working 
on a scene of this character, one camera 
being stationed up in the roof of the studio, 
shooting down and getting a bird’s-eye ef- 
fect that is very pleasing. 

I trust that I have made the foregoing 
sufficiently clear to the reader. ‘The aver- 
age director likes to have a scene described 
to him in this manner (I have learned by 
experience), and welcomes scenes such cs 
this, because it gives his imagination full 
scope and condenses the action you mean 
to convey in a clear and simple manner. 

Never have unnecessary scenes in your 
scenario. If “Dick” is leaving his office 
to call on “Rachel,” don’t show him com- 
ing out from the office building, then going 
up the street, then entering the gate lead- 
ing to Rachel’s home, then ringing the door 
bell. Show him leaving his office then cut 
o “Ignatz” drinking himself to death, or 


something equally exciting; and then cut 
to “Rachel” in the parlor of her home, a 
knock at the door, and Dick being admitted 
by the maid. Don’t pad. Let the director 
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do that, if he wants to; but don’t you be 
guilty of “padding,” for it is a gross crime, 
and lowers the standard of your play. 

If you have a strong, gripping, one reel 
story, which is full of vital action right 
through, don’t try and pad it out to a two- 
reeler. It will be weak then, and it will 
annoy you if you ever happen to see it on 
the screen. 

If you have a good, original story, work 
it out to its logical conclusion. Make 
every scene depict and mean something. 
Don’t make your characters aimlessly walk 
about from one location to another merely 
to fill in scenes that can be left out of the 
production to its advantage. Nothing 
bores and irritates a moving picture audi- 
ence so much as a “padded out” story, and 
if the moving picture industry is to con- 
tinue to interest the masses, a drastic em- 
bargo will have to be put upon needlessly 
drawn out film productions. If not, there 
will be a slump from which it never will 
recover. 

The scenario writer is the responsible 
party of the first part and must avoid this 
above everything else. If there is a big 
slump in “pictures” the scenario writers will 
have to go back to fiction writing, or the 
banking business, or hog raising, or milli- 
nery, or whatever former avocation they 
found to be most congenial and profitable. 

I strongly advise writers to employ a 
black and red ribbon in typewriting their 
’scripts; and to plant all your subtitles 
and inserts of whatever nature in red, so 
that they will stand out 
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will be analogous, — meaning “the end.” 

Never enclose loose stamps for the re- 
turn of your manuscripts. They are apt 
to get lost,—or worse,—and some film com- 
panies will not return manuscripts if 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes are not 
enclosed ;—which is right and proper, when 
you consider the hundreds of ’scripts that 
are received daily in the different scenario 
departments. 

The Edison Company is in the market 
for strong one and two reel dramas. They 
should be addressed to the studio, Decatur 
Ave., The Bronx, New York; and writers 
will receive courteous treatment from Mr. 
Arthur Leeds, the scenario editor. The 
Edison Company holds ’scripts for a longer 
time than do most other companies, but 
I am informed that they receive extra care- 
ful consideration, and that, naturally, en- 
tails delay, considering the vast number 
of scenarios that have to be handled. 

Mr. Wm. H. Clifford, scenario editor of 
the Famous Players Company, and a bril- 
liant writer himself, who has several plays 
and many vaudeville sketches, and good- 
ness knows how many photoplays, to his 
credit, is very willing to consider good, 
virile, original five reel subjects suitable 
for Miss Mary Pickford, Miss Marguerite 
Clark, and the other notable stars under 
the victoriously waving banner of the Fa- 
mous Players Company. 

The Universal Company—both Eastern 
and Western Studios—are always in the 
market for strong one and two reel dramas 
and comedies. The ad- 





clearly and will be easy for 
the directors to follow. 
Everything that you can 
think of that will make it 
easier and clearer for those 
hard working and painstak- 
ing gentlemen will make 
them better disposed towards 
you and the children of your 





Do not be discouraged 
if your initial efforts are 
not crowned with suc- 
cess. They seldom are. 
But the need for good 
photoplays is 
and it is wort 
while to perfect yourself 
| in writing them. 


dresses of the various studios 
of all the companies who are 
purchasing manuscripts from 
time to time will be found 
in another part of the maga- 
zine. 

Mr. George Dubois Proc- 
tor, the genial scenario edi- 
tor of the Gaumont Com- 


owing 
your 








brain. 

It is surprising ; even now, after all the 
advice that has been given from many 
quarters, to see the number of hand-writ- 
ten ’scripts that daily reach the various 
scenario departments. Understand, once 
and for all, that a scenario that is not type- 
written has about as much chance of kindly 
consideration as will an English dude at 
an Irish picnic, and in this case the waste 
paper basket and convenient horse pond 


pany studio at Flushing, 
L. I., New York, has a keen eye for an 
original plot, and is anxious to light on 
one when he can. He likes to see a photo- 
play well and logically worked out, and 
does not like to alter ’scripts unless he has 
to. He is a sterling scenario writer him- 
self and respects the ideas of other scribes. 
So, if you submit anything to his eagle eye, 
be convinced in your own mind that it is 
absolutely original and properly worked 
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out in logical continuity before you mail 
it. Otherwise you are only assisting to 
swell the postal revenue. 

The Vitagraph Company is, of course, 
always in the market for good stories, as 
are also the Biograph, Selig and Lubin 
companies ; but the big feature companies 
are still producing adaptations from stage 
plays and books, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so until they discover, through 
dearly bought experience, that stories espe- 
cially written for the screen make far bet- 
ter and more thrilling photoplay produc- 
tions. They will come to it. Just watch 
and see! 

You cannot copyright a photoplay sce- 
nario. Many writers make anxious in- 
quiries on this point. The only way to do 
so would be to tell your story in fiction or 
in verse and have it printed,—an expensive 
process. 

But even if one could copyright a pho- 
toplay scenario, it would be of little use, 
because it would be very easy to change 
the title and slightly alter the plot, and the 
original author would find it very difficult 
to establish the fact that it had been pur- 
loined. However, writers need have little 
fear on this score, because scenario editors 
are all honorable men (I have never known 
one to be otherwise)—and they would not 
hold responsible positions for any length 
of time if they deviated from the ethical 
path. 

Staff writers should not be allowed to 
read scripts submitted by free-lance writ- 
ers. I have always contended _ this. 


“Readers” should be employed for this 
purpose, and they are being so employed, 
now, by the most reputable film compa- 
nies. 

Never attempt to depict “Allegorical vi- 





Evolution 
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sions,” “Scriptural visions’ or any “vi- 
sions” whatever that savor of the unreal. 
Some directors have attempted them from 
time to time, with lamentable effects. Let 
them do it, if they will. Let them bear 
the ridicule that such things invariably 
invoke. 

A chorus girl in a chiffon “nightie,” 
with tinsel wings, a gilt wand and a halo, 
can never resemble a genuine angel, no 
matter how beautiful she may be. Leave 
“Allegorical Visions’ alone, and stick to 
up-to-date, logical, practical, everyday 
happenings and facts in your writing of 
photoplays. Be human—and, above all, 
be clean and moral in everything to which 
you append your signature. 

If your story calls for the depicting of 
vices, let it point a good moral and prove 
a warning to your fellow men and women 
that the cultivation of wrong doing of any 
kind whatever does not pay. Always show 
the evil-doer eventually hoisted by his, or 
her, own petard. They always are, so 
you won’t be in any way illogical in that. 
But your comedies must be absolutely 
clean and free from suggestiveness. Com- 
edy and immorality make a very nauseat- 
ing dish. 

If you have been lured by “The Call 
of the Pen,” do not be discouraged if your 
initial efforts have not been crowned with 
success. They seldom are. But the need 
for good photoplays is growing stronger 
every day, and it is worth your while to 
bend all your energies to perfect your- 
self in the writing of them. Don’t waste 
your spare time. An hour or two spent 
in front of your typewriter, with your 
thinking-cap on, may eventually land you 
in a pleasant and lucrative position. It 
has for others. Why not for you? 







WHEN Luther Burbank first by chance 
Grew fruits without the seed, 


And by combining various plants 
Brought forth a different breed, 
There was a problem vexed him sore, 
(Though he had lots of boosters, ) 

Until the Movies solved it—for 
They made the crowless Roosters! 





Danny DOLAN. 
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Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to 
happen. We want our readers to contribute to this page. <A prize of $5.00 will be given for 
the best story each month, and one dollar for every one printed. The stories must not be longer 
than 100 words and must be written on only one side of the paper. Be sure to put your name 
and address on your contribution. Address: “‘Seen and Heard’’ Dept., Photoplay Magazine, 
Chicago. Because of the rapid increase in contributions to this department, the editors find it 
no longer possible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. Therefore it will oblige us 
if no postage or stamped envelopes be enclosed, as contributions will not be returned. 


Billie's Little Boy. 


This One Gets the Five. Nan: 
E became acquainted with the features of John: 
Billie Richie from seeing him in pictures cream.” 


out in Purcell, Oklahoma, his home town. 


This fan went to see a 
friend in a distant city, and Vali~ 
~, \ 
| 1? ETUYRES | 
ye Gay 


of course visited the picture 
5 








palaces said city afforded. 
He saw Charlie Chaplin for 
the first time. 

He watched every move 
and motion of the famed 
Charles, and finally turned 
to his friend and said: 

“You know, Joe, I think 
he’s better than his father.” 

A. B. Handler, 
Newark, N. J. 


@ 
Equine Boudoir. 


SCENE showing the 
interior of a _ racing 
stable was thrown on the 
screen. Each horse was cov- 
ered with a bright colored 
blanket. Little three-year- 
old Nan, who had never 
seen a stable before, ex- 
claimed to her mother: 
“Oh, mamma, see_ the 
horsies with their kimonas 


on!” 
J. W. Greene : 
, in another church. 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. Waulun o tathe 


® said the deacon. 
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Fire and Brimstone Feature. 

ONES, returning home from 

Sunday morning services, met 
his neighbor, Mr. Hobson, deacon 


late today,” 
“Was it a long 


_ sae . sermon ?” 
Or Wesen lavisiite Pint. = “"Jouts; “Ob, I should say show 
“CUT-OUT” had evi- five reels.” 


dently been made in 


Miss Rose Schneider, 
the film, causing the heroine 


St. Paul, Minn. 






to flip suddenlv from sight. 

“What’s the matter with that?” 

“Oh, nothing. She uses vanishing 
R. T. Myers, Hancock, Md. 


® 
Unitarian, Probably. 


L was entertaining his 
country cousin at the 
movies. During the inter- 
mission Al discoursed upon 
the progress of the industry. 
“Ever hear of Universal 
City ?” he asked. 

“Yep. I’ve heerd of it. 
Haint never seen it though. 
Kinder like the rest of them 
religious pitchers, aint it?” 

Lloyd G. Burns, 
Decatur, Ill. 
@ 
Sob Joys. 


AY: “Do you see any- 
thing in this play to 
cry over?” 
Mabel: “No, I’m not en- 
joying it‘a bit.” 
K. A. Bisber, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e . 
Ever Happen to You? 


HE orchestra in a Bos- 
ton photoplay house was 
delivering a_ selection in 
which a loud crash precedes 
a sudden stop. The pause 
came quickly, immediately 
followed by a high-pitched 
feminine voice: 
“T like it 
onions!” 
L. A. Wentworth, Boston. 
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Speaking from Experience. 


LITTLE girl and her mother were watch- 
ing “The Clansman.” As Mae Marsh 
came on the screen attired in a colonial cos- 
tume, with pantalettes, the little girl piped out: 
“Oh, mamma, she tant keep ’em up!” 
Minnie B. Bernstine, 


. Stillwater, Minn. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


N the picture the great 

hypnotist was trying to 
put an unwilling subject to 
sleep. He had used all the 
arts at his command but the 
man still remained wide 
awake. 

Little Mabel had watched 
the scene with breathless 
interest. Just as the hyp- 
notist was about to give up 
in despair she exclaimed: 

“O, mamma, why don’t 
they send for our minis- 
ter?” Albert A. Rand, 

Bradford, Mass. 


Dressed in Apple Pie Order 


YD CHAPLIN and sev- 
eral other Keystoners had 
just finished a bit of pie- 
throwing comedy. A close- 
up of Syd was shown. 
“Huh!” said a man in 
the front row, “he don’t 
wear pie half as well as 
Charlie.” 
Edith M. Hobson, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sign of Warm Weather. 


MUTUAL railroad picture was being 
shown. On a signal tower there was a 
sign “B. V.” in large letters. 
A little boy near the front looked up at his 
mother and said: 
“Mamma, they forgot the ‘D,’ didn’t they?” 
Miss Elizabeth Cross, 
Kennedale, Texas. 










Saved by Proxy. 


ITTLE Albert, son of a minister, was in- 
tensely afraid of thunder. One afternoon he 
went with his father to the movies, and during 
the show there was a severe electrical storm. 
The minister noticed that his son’s lips were 
moving and asked him what he was saying. 
Albert shuddered. “Oh! I was just remind- 
ing God that I am a minister’s son.” 
Ona L. Story, 
Snohomish, Wash. 


® 
He Doubted It. 


OMAN at box office: “And with this 
ticket, can I sit all over the house?” 
The man in the box: “Yes, ma’am, and 


~ DANIEL IN THE LIONS ~ 
: «ODEN.BC.40. = 


Biblical Barnum and Bailey. 
HE picture showed Daniel in 


the lion’s den. 
the words were flashed, 
in the Lion’s Den, B. C. 40.” 

A gentleman sitting with his 
little nephew said: 
have been going to Sunday school. 
What does ‘B. C.’ stand for?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Edgar brightly, 
“that means Before Circus.” se 

Miss Mollie Wilk, 
New York City. 
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I’m going to come in to see you do it!” 
Sidney M. Hyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


® 
Making Ends Meet. 


DONKEY had given the audience a great 

deal of amusement in a certain comedy, 
but the climax came when, just as a “close-up” 
appeared showing the 
donkey’s tail, industriously 
switching the flies, the pian- 
ist absent-mindedly played 
“The End of a Perfect 


Day.” 
Mrs. H. B. Grice, 
Aitken Mills, Bath, S.C. 


@ 
Two Methods of Lighting. 


HE screen showed a 
comedian trying to make 
electricity by rubbing a 
cat’s back. , 

“What is he doing?” 
asked little Mary. 

“Getting electricity 
from the cat’s fur,” re- 
plied her mother. 

“Aint it funny,” said 
Mary, thoughtfully, “the 
cat’s got ‘lectricity in his 
hair and gamma’s got gas 
in her stomach.” 

R. L. Hausmann, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Edgar, you ® 
Lots In A Name. 


HE picture was one of 
the joys and sorrows of 
young married Irish 
couple. In the audience 
were a typical old son of 
Erin and his wife, who 
were interestedly following every scene. 
Things were very real to them and they made 
frequent remarks. 

When the wonderful first baby arrived the 
young couple decided to call it Hazel, and that 
name was flashed upon the screen. 

“Hazel, is ut!” snorted the old man. 
“Hazel! ! Glory be an’ aint there saints 
enough in Hivin to name ut for and not be 
callin’ the poor thing afther a nut!” 

Mrs. William F. Bale, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


On the screen 
“Daniel 


® 
They Usually Do. 


N announcement of the coming of “Car- 

men” had been thrown on the screen. 
One of two well-dressed young women watch- 
ing the show exclaimed: 

“Oh, I just love ‘Carmen’!” 

An Irish maid servant sitting near by over- 
heard the remark and leaning over to her com- 
panion whispered, confidentially: 

“Shure, an’ Oi loike policemen better.” 

Henry S. Johnson, 
New Haven, Conn. 








STAR OF THE NORTH 


By Frank Williams 


(SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS) 


Paul Temple, leading man of a New York film company making a drama in the 
Canadian woods, has all his finest instincts aroused by June Magregor, daughter of 
a factor of the Hudson Bay Company. Temple’s estranged wife, Gertrude, absurdly 
jealous of the leading woman of Paul’s company, has threatened to come up to the 
camp, but instead becomes star of another photoplay concern through ‘‘ personal 


interest’’ of its executive. 


Jack Baillie, handsome scamp with Temple’s troupe, 


wins June’s superficial regard. June substitutes for the company’s leading woman 
in a dangerous bit of rapid shooting and the canoe capsizing Baillie saves himself 


while Paul rescues June. 
caresses upon her. 


wife prevent him from declaring his love. 


Later Temple soundly thrashes Baillie for forcing his 
Temple now has June’s admiration, but thoughts of his wayward 
Baillie steals one of Gertrude’s letters to 


Temple, but his plans for some destructive revelations are delayed. Paul finally goes 
to June to explain everything; before he can muster the courage, however, June is 
called away. After a three days’ journey she reaches her injured father just in time 
to save him from freezing to death in a deserted shack. While caring for her father, 
June also nurses back to life a strange woman lost in a storm. Upon recovering, the 
latter tells June she is Gertrude Mackay, strayed from another film company which is 


working in the north. 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONFLICT 


UNE MAGREGOR looked with new 

interest upon the incongruous visitor 

the storm had brought fainting to 

that lonely cabin on Loon Lake. 
Miss Mackay, who sat on the floor drinking 
hot tea and recovering her strength, had 
just revealed her identity and reason for 
being in the north. 

“You belong to a moving picture com- 
pany?” asked June, astonished and at the 
same time glad to have reached common 
ground so soon. She set before the other 
a plate of hot food she had hastily pre- 
pared. 

“Yes, Al Bergman’s Stellar Films, the 
greatest in the business. And say, this 
big piece we’re doing up here, “The Mag- 
dalene of the Snows’ will knock ’em cold 
when it’s released.” Suddenly Miss 
Mackay set her tin cup down beside her 
with 4 grimace and felt curiously of her 
right cheek where a white spot on the flesh 
had begun to throb and ache. 

“Tt’s only a touch of the frost,” said 
June. “If it hurts too much go outside 


again and thaw it out by holding your 
bare hand over it.” 





“Me go out again in that!” The other 
laughed. ‘Watch me! But dearie, you 
might get a little snow to rub on it. That'll 
do just as well.” 

June stared for an instant. 

“No,” she explained, ‘that’s the worst 
thing you could possibly do. If the rough 
snow happend to scratch that spot infec- 
tion would set in and might result in blood 
poisoning. The bare hand is the only safe 
way.” She added a second suggestion that 
to escape pain the other stand outdoors in 
the lee of the cabin. 

But Gertrude was obstinate and com- 
promised by sitting on one of the rude 
seats near the door where there was the 
least heat from the stove. Quite recovered 
now, she examined the dimly lighted inte- 
rior of the cabin from this vantage point 
and suddenly became aware of Fleming 
Magregor. The factor lay quietly asleep 
in his bunk. 

“My father,” June explained in a low 
voice. Then she told her name, where she 
lived, and the circumstances leading up 
to her occupancy of the cabin. 

“But the strangest thing,” she con- 
cluded, with a laugh of amusement, ‘“‘is 
that we started north from one moving 
picture camp and almost blundered on 
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another one in the middle of nowhere. 
It’s bewildering.” 

Gertrude, who had been obediently hold- 
ing her hand to her face, looked up sharply. 

“What moving picture camp did you 
start north from?” 

“The Graphic. You see it’s located only 
two miles upstream from Fort McLeod 
where we live. They’ve been there all the 
fall, but they’re nearly finished now, I un- 
derstand.” 

“Just how much do you understand, I 
wonder?” the woman asked herself; then 
said aloud: 

“The Graphics! Well, the world is a 
small place! To think of being hauled 
out of a blizzard by somebody that knows 
that bunch! I suppose you do know ’em?” 


7 H, yes, nearly all; Mr. Briscoe and 
Miss French and Mr. Baillie and Mr. 
Temple and Miss Tanner, and a lot more.” 
“Yes, sir, it’s the same old gang,” said 
Gertrude, genially. ‘Well, doesn’t this 
beat the devil! And I suppose Temple is 
still playing their leads?” with an air of 
curiosity. 

“Yes, of course, but—” with a little un- 
conscious pride—‘‘he’s doing some direct- 
ing now, too. Short stuff with a punch!” 
naively. 

“Oh, he is!” The woman turned away 
to hide her surprise and chagrin. This 
was news, and the kind she liked least to 
hear since it glorified her husband. Fur- 
thermore, this girl seemed to know a good 
deal about Paul Temple. Gertrude’s im- 
personal gossipy interest in the doings of 
another camp had suddenly become local- 
ized. But the girl must not suspect, and 
she mustn’t be too curious tonight. She 
rose and walked to the stove and back, 
regardless of her thawing cheek. 

“Guess you must have thought that Tom 
Briscoe was starting a squirrel farm when 
he showed up with that bunch of nuts,” 
she said lightly and joined the girl’s laugh- 
ter. “Or maybe you took to ’em; some 
people do, you know.”’ She yawned. 

“Oh, I liked them all from the first. It 
was strange and new, of course, but every- 
one was so charming, and—but—” noting 
the yawn—‘“forgive me, you must be worn 
out after your experience this afternoon. 
How is the cheek?” She rose and lifted 
the candle to examine it. “Oh, doing 
nicely. I'll put something on for the 
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night- and by morning the worst will be 
over.” 

The storm which seemed to have in- 
creased in intensity rather than abated, 
shook the cabin with its fierce gusts, thut- 
tering down the chimney and swaying the 
candle flame. 

Gertrude Mackay looked about her. She 
saw a blanket-covered pile of spruce 
boughs within arm’s reach of the sleeping 
factor; that was all. 

“Where am I to sleep?” she asked. 

“There,” said June, pointing to the wil- 
derness bed hospitably. “I'll roll up on 
the floor near the stove for to-night, and 
Jim can cut me some sort of a bed tomor- 
row.” 

Miss Mackay, the cosmopolite, looked 
about her horrified for some partition, 
some means of privacy. Miss Magregor 
who had camped alone with Jim Albert 
a dozen times hummed a tune as she made 
her hard bed. ‘The matter-of-factness of 
the girl’s calm acceptance of the situation 
shocked this woman, some of whose es- 
capades had been the talk of Broadway. 
After all, environment determines customs 
and conventions. Twice she turned angrily 
to protest, but a feeling that she was about 
to make a fool of herself restrained her. 
Finally, with a helpless shrug, she ac- 
cepted the situation, and removing her 
dress crawled between the blankets. 

But after the lights were out her mount- 
ing sense of injury and anger impelled her 
to make one thrust. 

“T suppose you people have to live with- 
out the privacies and decencies of life,” 
she said, “but one probably gets used to 
it after a while.” 

Surprised and hurt, June uttered some 
inadequate response and silence fell except 
for the black clamor of the storm. 

Between attending her father, keeping 
up the fire, and pondering over the new 
situation that had arisen, June did not 
sleep much that night, and she was distinct- 
ly grateful when, at the earliest glimmer 
of light, she heard Jim Albert stumble 
against the door. 

She rose, drew the bar, and he stag- 
gered in with a great armful of firewood. 
Finger on lips to enjoin silence, she re- 
counted in a low voice the events of the 
night before. He glanced down at the 
white, beautiful face of the stranger, im- 
perious-looking even in sleep, and shrugged. 
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“‘How dare you Say that!”’ June cried. “It’s not true!”’ 


*‘How dare I?” Gertrude Spoke with calm 
tnsolence. ‘‘Who has a better right? I am his wife!” 
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‘More people, less grub,” he said, not in 
resentment, but merely stating a fact that 
was uppermost in both their minds. A 
straight line of concern appeared on June’s 
forehead for a moment but she said nothing 
and set about getting the breakfast by the 
light of the candles. 

June’s movements and the noise of the 
pans presently awoke Gertrude who, when 
she had realized where she was, lay with 
eyes closed, thinking. The talk of Paul 
the night before recurred to her sharply. 
It was characteristic of her that though 
she refused to live with her husband, she 
held in suspicion every woman who knew 
him, as witness of her jealousy of Mar- 
guerite French. What did June’s frankly 
expressed interest in him imply, she won- 
dered. Anything more than the usual 
feminine awe of America’s greatest screen 
star? She determined to use the day be- 
fore her to find out. 


RESENTLY she let it become known 

that she was awake, and yawning lux- 
uriously asked if she might have her break- 
fast in bed. It was her usual custom, she 
confessed. 

June concealed her surprise. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, “if you don’t 
mind my Indian, Jim Albert, eating here 
too. He sleeps outside in the tent, but we 
all eat together.” 

Miss Mackay sat bolt upright. 

“What! You eat with one of those 
niggers! Really—!’’ Words failed her. 
But presently when June made no reply she 
flung aside blankets and got up. “I should 
think he might at least wait till we’re 
through,” she said, resentfully. 

June, making every allowance for the 
other, patiently explained the code of 
necessity that lay back of these customs. 
By this time Fleming Magregor was awake 
and June presented the newcomer. He was 
quite free of fever now, and stoically 
patient under the discomfort of his knitting 
bone. He learned from Gertrude of the 
incidents of the night before, and cour- 
teously expressed his satisfaction at her 
fortunate finding of the cabin. A few min- 
utes later Jim Albert returned, stamping 
and shaking himself free of snow. 

“Storm no stop,” he said in answer to 
June’s question. “Snow two days yet, 
maybe three.” 

Through the square windows of the 
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cabin the dark morning light showed the 
white sheets of flakes driving past. 

June who, with an extra mouth to feed, 
had prepared a careful ration of bacon and 
beans served Miss Mackay first. 

“Say, have a heart,” said the latter 
amusedly, looking at her tin plate. “I’m 
hungry.” 

There was an instant’s pregnant silence. 
Then June increased her portion, an act 
which automatically left less for the other 
three. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “you see we're 
short of provisions, and we must keep 
enough for our journey south. I must get 
father back to the fort as soon as I can, 
and every day of this storm makes a differ- 
ence.” 

Gertrude made no reply but sat down as 
far away from Jim as possible. Except for 
occasional remarks by the factor, conversa- 
tion languished. 

June was silent. She was trying to fit 
her conceptions to this new experience. 
The woman who had so abruptly projected 
herself into a situation already serious, was 
a bewildering problem. Not only was she 
totally alien to her environment and its 
necessities, but she seemed equally strange 
to the amenities of social intercourse. 
June was for the first time facing utter sel- 
fishness, and she did not quite know how 
to meet it. 

Gertrude had received the added portion 
of food grudgingly and without gratitude. 
What could be the life, past and present, 
June wondered of a woman who, knowing 
the circumstances of the party in the cabin, 
could do that? 

It had been Jim Albert’s custom to wash 
the dishes and do what little work the 
cabin required, but this morning June sent 
him back to his tent with the assurance that 
she would clean up. As she did so, 
Gertrude, with a sudden return of good 
temper and vivacity, drew up one of the 
crude seats beside Fleming Magregor’s 
bunk and opened a conversation. He was a 
little surprised. One glance at the broad- 
cloth dress she wore and her jewel-laden 
fingers had told him that she represented a 
type new in his experience. 

While she worked June was aware in 
a general way that the talk revolved con- 
stantly around the “profession,” a subject 
on which Gertrude seemed tireless and ex- 
haustless, and when she had finished she 
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joined them. Gertrude welcomed her with 
a peculiar smile. 

“I was just saying,” she explained, “that 
this Paul Temple you mentioned last night 
is on the skids. ‘These bunk heroes only 
last so long, you know, and then they get 
the swelled head or lose their looks. 
Temple’s doing both, they tell me.” 

Inwardly June bridled a little, but she 
gave no outward sign of it. Was this, she 
wondered, a sample of the professional 
jealousy Baillie had so often complained 
of as keeping him from his rightful place 
among the great? 

“T don’t know much about such things,” 
she replied gravely, ‘but I’m sure they’re 
not trueof Mr. Temple. He’s very modest, 
and everybody in his company seems to like 
him.” Mentally she excepted Baillie. 
“And I think he’s very good looking,” she 
added. 

“Oh, you do!’ Gertrude laughed a little 
too loudly. 

“Te 

But for the strangely inimical feeling 
this woman roused in her, June could have 
poured out a rhapsody, so deep and proud 
was her love for him. 

“You know him quite well, then?” Ger- 
trude politely included Fleming Magregor 
in the question. 

“Oh, yes, he comes to the fort often,” 
said the factor. ‘Wi’ one thing and an- 
other we’re gude friends. ‘There was that 
day now when we went huntin’.” He 
threw back his head and laughed silently. 
Then while Gertrude urged him flatter- 
ingly, he described with dry humor the 
long, fruitless hunt for deer. June could 
have added a surprising end to that tale. 

“Ves,” he concluded, “I owe him a deer, 
but I owe him more than that. He saved 
the lassie’s life one day.” Some time since 
the factor had been told of that desperate 
adventure in the rapid. 

“Ah!” The woman’s lips formed a smile, 
but her eyelids had narrowed. “Do tell me 
about it.” 

“You see,” said June, “the reason we 
knew the Graphic people so well was that 
they had taken a lot of scenes at the fort. I 
happened to be in one or two of them by 
chance and—” 

“Oh, you’re acting for the pictures too, 
eh? A young genius right in our busy 
midst and I never suspected it. No wonder 
you know Temple well. But goon.” The 
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white hands in her lap had unconsciously 
clenched until now the nails were cutting 
into the palms. 

It had always been so with Gertrude 
Temple. Because hers was a nature which 
in its endless self-seeking had never found 
happiness or satisfaction, the knowledge 
that Paul whom she had repudiated had 
found these things was like a cancer in her 
soul. She hated him for it, and she hated 
those associated with him. Now she hated 
June. 

Quite ingenuously and a little eagerly, 
because of this woman’s obvious desire to 
belittle Paul, the girl told of that day in 
the gorge. And as, unconsciously, her 
voice thrilled in praise of the man she 
loved, and her eyes glowed in memory of 
his splendid courage, the hypersensitive 
ears of the woman opposite first imagined, 
and then knew that they were listening to 
a credo of worship, a confession of love, 
pure and unashamed. When she had fin- 
ished Gertrude was quick to applaud. 

“Splendid! splendid!’ she cried, and 
then, quite pale, she sprang up and walked 
to the door. ‘‘Whew! it’s hot in here!” she 
flung over her shoulder in explanation. 
Opening the door she stood looking with 
unseeing eyes into the white swirl of the 
storm. When she had recovered her out- 
ward poise she shut the door again and re- 
turned to the others, but did not sit down. 

“And how about Temple’s affair with 
Marguerite French?” she asked a little 
unsteadily. “In New York they had ’em 
married, you know.” 

June was conscious of an unpleasant 
shock of distaste, but she answered calmly 
enough: 

‘That must be a mistake. Paul and Miss 
French are good friends but almost never 
see each other except at work. She is not 
intimate with anyone.” 

Gertrude Temple turned away again to 
fight down the “How do you know so much 
about it?” that sprang to her lips. Her 
eyes smarted with tears of fury. 

“So that’s it, eh?” she said to herself. 
“Then it wasn’t French at all. It was 
this one.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
REPRISAL 
GREAT light had broken upon Ger- 


A trude Temple. Swiftly she thought 
back to the letter she had received months 
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While the Indian was still away there came a hal- 
loo from the lake and those in the cabin saw two 
strange men approaching on snow shoes. 
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ago from Paul begging her 
to divorce him. That letter 
had come from the Graphic 
camp in the wilderness, and 
Gertrude had concluded 
instantly that Marguerite 
French had in- 
spired it. Her 
reply which 
Temple had re- 
ceived the day he 
first met June 
showed this. 
Now the con- 
viction of error 
came. She be- 
lieved that Paul, 
meeting this girl of 
the wild, had became 
infatuated with her, 
and had sought his 
freedom on her account. That June 
loved Paul, Gertrude was certain, and 
she was only too willing to surmise that 
he loved her. But what of the understand- 
ing between them? 
Did June know that he was married? 





The leading lady of 


the 
Stellar films paced the narrow 
confines of the cabin like a 
caged animal. 

“Anybody got a cigarette?” 
she flung out in the midst of her 


meditations. ‘Lord! I want a 


whiff !” ne 

The polite bewilderment of / 7% 
her auditors that preceded the ‘4 
negative answer, was the last 
proof to Gertrude of the im- 
possibility of these people. And 
this girl had conquered the man 
she had failed: to hold! She 
experienced the pique of an out- 
raged dog-in-the-manger. 

Did June know that Paul 
was married? 

While the tedious, storm- 
racked hours dragged by, the 
woman studied the girl. In all 
she did and said there seemed to be a sub- 
dued joy, an exaltation that was from 
within, of the soul. Sometimes she sang 
softly; sometimes a tender, preoccupied 
look filled her eyes, and she seemed lost in 
the contemplation of some radiant other 


world. Thus, without even the previous 
evidence of glowing speech, Gertrude 
knew. Such serenity, such faith and joy 


could mean but one thing. 

Noon came and dinner. Up to this time 
Gertrude had not lifted her hand to help, 
and she did not offer now. Apparently the 
idea never occurred to her. She was a 
guest and therefore exempt. If you took 
a stranger, injured by an automobile, into 
your Riverside Drive apartment, you hardly 
expected them to do the housework, she 
reasoned. As a matter of fact, Gertrude 
rather prided herself on her restraint and 
good temper under the circumstances. 

Deprived of her maid and bath, both at 
camp, this whole experience was very try- 
ing. She might at least be spared menial 
labor. But June, unable to conceive the 
other’s viewpoint, added this barbarism to 
Miss Mackay’s already long list. The 
women were irreconcilably divided in every 
consideration of life. 

Dinner consisted of bacon, beans, flap- 
jacks, and stewed dried fruit, and Gertrude 
regarded the outlay with ill-concealed dis- 
satisfaction. But she was so hungry that 


even the extra portion that June gave her 
left her ravenous. 


She managed to forgive 
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the diet. But she could not forgive Jim 
Albert’s presence at table. 

Angered by this, constantly hungry, and 
greatly upset by June’s revelations regard- 
ing Paul, she faced her hours of imprison- 
ment in an evil frame of mind. Outside 
the storm raged on with a monotonous 
roar that was nerve-racking. Gertrude felt 
like a trapped beast, and paced back and 
forth lashing herself into a fury of dis- 
content. 


HROUGH it all June, though sorely 

tried kept a firm hand upon herself. 
Twice Gertrude with bursts of ill-temper 
made an open break imminent, but June 
avoided it on each occasion. The result 
was that Gertrude was baffled and left im- 
potently in the wrong. 

She felt this, and doing so realized that 
this wilderness girl who scarcely knew the 
“decencies”’ of life was defeating her, keep- 
ing the upper hand in their relationship, 
and with smarting pride she compared her- 
self with June in Paul’s sight. 

The result was costly. . 

The bit of mirror that hung against the 
wall told disagreeable truths. Deprived 
for a day of the aids which she had long 
considered necessary to beauty, she looked 
sallow and (to herself) unkempt. Little 
wrinkles at the corners of her eyes and on 
her forehead showed with startling plain- 
ness, and there were deep indentations from 
her nose to the corners of her mouth. 
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This was only the physical comparison ; 
the mental was equally disastrous. ‘Twice 
forced to change the subject when June 
had skilfully turned the subject upon 
books, her poverty of thought, even of 
vocabulary, stood out glaringly. 

It was unnecessary to seek farther. 
Gertrude knew that if Paul had any love 
left in him, this girl had won it; she was 
exactly the type of idiot he would adore— 
had wanted herself to be. The stinging, 
indubitable fact that this girl was her suc- 
cessor made Gertrude giddy. 


-_ HE thought was unendurable, not be- 

cause she loved Paul or regretted leav- 
ing him, but because she could not support 
the idea of anyone else succeeding where 
she had failed. Her glances of fury prom- 
ised an early revenge. 

Meanwhile June, serenely ignorant of the 
storm that was gathering round her head, 
resumed the sewing interrupted the night 
before, gave her father his medicine, and 
sitting beside him chatted in the intimate, 
companionable way they had. 

Darkness came, and Jim Albert, with 
quantities of wood for the night and spruce 
boughs for June’s bed. The candles were 
lighted and June commenced to get supper. 
The meal threatened again to consist of 
bacon, beans and tea until Jim, his round 
face beaming, brought in a whitefish he 
had caught through a hole in the ice of the 
lake. 

The fact averted an outburst from Ger- 
trude whose patience with everything, espe- 
cially the diet was at an end. After the 
meal she deliberately led the conversation 
back to the subject of the “profession” 
and, by imperceptible transitions, to the 
Graphics and Paul. Her face was quite 
pale, and her usually full lips were com- 
pressed to a thin line. Her eyes glittered 
with the hardness of sapphires. Fleming 
Magregor, wearied with the long day, fell 
frankly asleep while she talked. 

June, to whom Paul was ever a welcome 
subject of conversation, recalled her last 
night’s speculation concerning his life in 
the metropolis, and sought enlightenment. 

“You knew Mr. Temple in New York, 
I suppose?” she asked, feeling a little 
twinge of envy. 

“Oh, Lord, yes—quite well, in fact.” 
Gertrude was alive to the ironical humor 
in the question. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad! Then you can tell 
me what I want to know. What is his life 
there like—I mean his life outside of the 
studio? What does he do to amuse him- 
self? Who are his friends?’ June colored 
a little as if to apologize for so deep an 
interest. 

Gertrude laughed again, this time there 
was an ugly note in the sound. 

“Oh, he’s a devil for speed, Paul is! He 
reads books something terrible. Or he 
stays up late working out sets for new pic- 
tures. Why, sometimes I’ve actually 
known him to go toashow. Oh, I tell you 
there’s nothing Paul won’t do after work 
hours !”” 

June felt the sarcasm and was a little 
nonplussed. Why should Paul’s manner of 
life annoy Miss Mackay so much? Then 
she was conscious of Gertrude leaning for- 
ward, amusement still curling her lips. 

“You’re pretty keen on Paul, ain’t you, 
Miss Magregor ?”’ 

To a girl of her own age and sensibility 
June might have confided a rhapsody upon 
the man she loved, but something in this 
question, in the asker’s tone, look and 
manner restrained her. 

“T like him very much,” she said with 
a certain reserved dignity. ‘‘He’s the best 
friend I have in the world.” 

“You don’t say!’”’ with forced, polite sur- 
prise. ‘But say, I’d feel awful sorry for 
anybody that married him.” 

In the silence that ensued the sleeping 
factor stirred, and the perpetual clicking 
of snowflakes against the windows swelled 
in crescendo as a blast of wind drove them. 
The forest bellowed with a vast, reverberat- 
ing voice and the two candles, that served 
to reveal the women to each other, flick- 
ered. A stick in the stove snapped. 

“Why aia 

“Well, I’ll tell you.” The hard eyes 
gleamed with satisfaction. “I suppose 
you've heard of these what they call vam- 
pire women that kill all the good in a 
man, and ruin his life, and all that?’ June 
nodded vaguely. “Well, Paul’s a vampire 
man. Any woman that married him would 
have to give up everything in the world but 
breathing, and play second fiddle forever, 
amen. He’d want her to know all about 
how great he is, but he’d see that she didn’t 
get any chance to be great herself.” 

The venom that filled the words was not 
lost upon June. The girl was saying to 











herself: “Even if what she says is true, 
why should she be so bitter about it?” 
Aloud she said: 

“I can’t imagine his being like that. He 
seems to me the most unselfish man in the 
world.” 

“Naturally !” — smirking — “But you 


don’t know him. If there’s one thing he 
couldn’t stand, it would be the success of 
his own wife. He’s a great one for the 
woman in the home, awful strong for little 
feet pattering about the place, and all 
that.” 

June experienced a faint, sweet con- 
fusion. But only for an instant. She was 
trying to fight down a prescience of some- 
thing sinister that had suddenly flung its 
shadow above her. What it was she did 
not know; she only knew it existed, and 
that, somehow, it seemed to have emanated 
like an evil aura from Gertrude Mackay. 

“Mr. Temple never talked that way to 
me,” she hesitated, “and he was always 
trying to help the people of his company to 
do better, the women as well as the men. 
Especially Miss Tanner, who isn’t awfully 
brilliant, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” drily. ‘‘Well,” her eyes 
glittered, “if you'll take the word of one 
who’s had him right for years, you'll be- 
lieve what I say.” Her mouth twisted as 
she tried to smile. ‘“He’s a faker and a 
scoundrel, and he’s lied to you.” 

Instinctively June rose to her feet, her 
eyes blazing into those other eyes that met 
hers now with a fixed intensity of hatred. 
At the same time she felt shudderingly as 
if the tentacles of some loathsome evil had 
closed about her. 

“How dare you say that!” she cried. 
“Tt’s not true! I shan’t believe it!” 

“How dare I?” Gertrude spoke with the 
calm insolence of triumph. ‘Who has a 
better right? I am his wife and have been 
for seven years.” 

“Vou—what—!” 

The girl could not go on. 
mute, transfixed. 

“I’m his wife,” the other repeated, “a 
mere trifle he forgot to mention—to you.” 

Her revenge was sweet. The look on 
that stricken face afforded her a poignant 
pleasure, an exquisite satisfaction. Gone 
was her sense of baffled defeat by this girl. 
Hers was the upper hand now. 

June stood quite still, her color ebbing 
until she was as white as paper. For the 


She stood 


”? 
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first moments the bare shock of the state- 
ment made an inextricable blur in her 
mind of all her thoughts and feelings. 
Then every faculty rallied to defense. 

“T don’t believe you—I won't.” Her 
voice was low, passionless, monotonous. 
“He couldn’t have done that to me.” 

“Believe me or not, it’s the truth.” She 
lifted the finger that should have borne 
her wedding ring. ‘But we haven’t been 
proud of it for quite a while, and I’ve 
quit advertising the fact. It interferes with 
business, you know.” She smiled quite 
pleasantly. 

Through the daze of her pain June knew 
that the woman had not lied, dared not 
lie. No sane motive could be behind the 
folly of such untruth. Gertrude was ob- 
viously sane. Vaguelv, for the first time, 
June realized the hatred against her of 
this woman whose life she had saved. 

Then even as the torrent of words and 
tears gushed up, pride came to her rescue. 
After all no definite understanding existed 
between herself and Paul. She loved him 
but he had not spoken the final word that 
would make her his. With a superhuman 
effort she brought herself under control. 
Deliberately she threw a stick of wood into 
the stove and resumed her former seat. 

“T congratulate you,’ she said in a 
strangely calm voice. ‘I’ve been told that 
actors had wives tucked away in almost 
every corner of the world. But,” she added 
with an inspiration that was not of her- 
self, “if I were Paul Temple’s wife I 
should be absurdly proud of the fact. No 
woman could be really worthy of him, you 
know.” 

Gertrude Temple was stung out of her 
self-complacency. Here were not the tears 
and grief of shattered young romance, but 
rather self-possession and a retort with a 
sting in its tail Had she made a mis- 
take, she wondered? Had she saddled 
herself with a husband again to no real 
purpose? Her triumph commenced to 
wear the look of failure. 


CHAPTER XIX 
VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


SOMEHOW June got through the re- 

mainder of that evening, but when she 
lay down on her bed of spruce boughs it 
was to face the stark truth defenseless. 
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The storm which bellowed and flailed on 
in its blind fury was a fit accompaniment 
to her thoughts. Sometimes when the hut 
creaked and swayed with the force of 
the blast she wished that it would suddenly 
collapse upon her and blot out everything ; 
the task of living seemed too great. 

All life seemed unreal. She felt as if 
she were floating in a vast black void with- 
out means of support, and her distracted 
brain pictured this as her life to be—dull, 
blind existence in a universe from which 
the sun had gone and the earth slipped 
from beneath her feet. 

So Paul was a scoundrel like Baillie! 
She shivered and refused the thought rec- 
ognition. She dared not face it now. 
After the events and hardships of the last 
week that way led to madness. She must 
think—think hard of anything, everything 
else; of her father’s needs, of the physical 
aspects of their situation here, of the pro- 
jected journey south. 

Paul Temple a scoundrel like Baillie— 

There was the grub! ‘They still had so 
many pounds of bacon, beans, flour, tea 
and dried fruit. Granting that the storm 
lasted two days longer, and that they made 
a fair day’s journey southward, how many 
ounces of each provision could she allow 
per meal per person, granting of course 
that Miss Mackay, no, Mrs. Temple—She 
brought up with a shock. She had circled 
back. 

Paul was married! Paul had done this 
incredible, inconceivable thing ! , 

Desperately she took up the grub prob- 
lem again. Her mind worked like the 
spring of a steel trap. She juggled in- 
credible fractions with nightmare ease, dog- 
gedly fighting off that red-hot stab of pain 
that came with the constantly recurring 
words, “Paul is married! Paul is mar- 
ee 6 48% x 

At last everything became one hopeless 
jumble, and utterly worn out mentally and 
physically, she fell asleep. 


M ORNING brought light to her eyes 

but none to her soul. Mrs. Temple 
arose in surprisingly good humor. During 
breakfast she uncovered a fund of anecdote 
which caused the worldly-wise old factor 
to squirm in his bunk. As if by tacit 
agreement neither woman revealed to 


Magregor Gertrude’s married state. 
But this did not prevent the latter’s dis- 
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cussing the fact sotto voce. She took a 
hand in the housework in order to have 
June for an audience. A new twist of her 
character manifested itself in the delight 
with which she welcomed a new listener to 
the long story of her wrongs at Paul’s 
hands. 

“The first year we were married things 
were all right,” she confided. ‘“‘We were 
in the same company. But the second year, 
when Paul couldn’t get anything in New 
York he wanted me to go out on the road 
with him. I told him that it would do us 
more good for me to stay on Broadway 
pulling wires, but no, he wouldn’t see it. 

‘“**T married to have a wife and a home,’ 
says he, ‘and if we can’t live together in 
New York, we can on the road.’ Now, 
can you beat ¢hat for selfishness? And 
when I refused to go, he was wild. He 
was so afraid I’d get a Broadway engage- 
ment he couldn’t see. And when I began 
to make friends that might have given us 
a lift, was he pleased and grateful? Like 
the devil he was! Somebody wrote him a 
lot of lies about me, and he came in from 
the road so hot-foot he burned shoe-leather. 

“And then we had it out. He wanted 
me to give up my friends and go with him. 
The nerve! As if I’d go pluggin’ around 
some kerosene circuit when I had friends 
in New York that burned the town after 
nightfall! Now that shows you what kind 
of a guy he was, unreasonable and selfish. 
Why, one of these cobry snakes is full of 
affection alongside of him!” 

This was just the beginning. When 
Magregor dropped off for his morning 
nap, she went on in a louder tone, follow- 
ing June about as she talked, a half dried 
tin plate or forgotten stick of wood in her 
hand. 

June was almost beside herself. In the 
narrow confines of the cabin there was n¢ 
escape, and the girl whose every nerve wax 
as raw as if it had been cut with a knife 
wanted to scream and rush out into the 
blessed relief of the storm. 

But once more her pride saved her. 
Suspecting that Gertrude was deliberately 
tormenting her by talking of Paul, she 
grimly accepted the challenge. All morn- 
ing the strange contest went on. Then, as 
so often happens in life, out of this bitter- 
est trial, came unexpected good. Gertrude 
slowly but inevitably accomplished her own 
defeat. 
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As she reviewed her experiences her 
sense of injury increased, and the wrongs 
she had suffered at Paul’s hand grew cor- 
respondingly. Blessed with a luxuriant 
imagination where personal feeling was 
concerned, the luridness of incident and de- 
tail in her narrative grew until these at 
last rang false even upon June’s unsophis- 
ticated ear. The girl knew she was lying, 
and the realization marked the turning of 
the tide. 

Thinking back over all Gertrude had 
said, June realized a strange fact. Ger- 
trude, trying her hardest to damage Paul, 
had unconsciously painted a portrait of 
him that was a counterpart of the one 
experience had enshrined in her own heart. 
Because the woman’s point of view had 
been so distorted and untrue, she had un- 


‘wittingly left in high relief those qualities 


for’ which June had always loved him. 


‘With incredible venom Gertrude had 
-proved her husband to be simple, honor- 
‘able, sensitive, patient and fine. 


And because of this, a new tremulous 
faith in Paul commenced to reassert itself 
in June. The fact that he had concealed 
his marriage from her remained of course 
an inexplicable contradiction and a barrier 
between them, but now she advanced to 
that barrier unafraid. 

Complete, unquestioning trust had al- 
ways characterized her former feeling for 
him. This trust had helped her through 
the poignant girlish disillusionment re- 
garding Baillie; it had asked no questions 
when Paul remained away apparently with- 
out excuse for a fortnight ; and it had pal- 
liated his sudden leaving of her that day 
in the living room of the fort when she 
had tried to express her gratitude for all 
he had done. 

Gertrude had unconsciously vindicated 
Paul’s character. Could not June then 
extend her faith in him even to include his 
failure to tell of his marriage? Perhaps 
there had been some great, compelling 
reason that had sealed his lips. She be- 
lieved it, though imagination failed to sug- 
gest that reason. 

And there was another question, too. 
Why had he not told her early in their 
friendship? Was he, like Gertrude, loathe 
to admit the galling yoke for business rea- 
sons? She did not know. She must await 
his answers before she condemned him 
finally. 


From that moment a change came over 
June. She forgot the storm, the close 
cramped quarters of the cabin, and the half 
starvation she had known since Gertrude’s 
arrival. Serene in the possession of her 
new faith, she cared not if the other ~ 
rambled on forever; each new word only 
added to her consciousness of victory. 

She commenced to sing softly to herself 
as she went about her work ; once more she 
bubbled over with a subdued, tremulous 
happiness, as shy and courageous as the 
first flower after a hard winter. 

Gertrude viewed this phenomenon dumb- 
founded. Never had she been enjoying a 
more satisfactory day. And now to find 
that her most eloquent efforts had evoked 
only joy! The evening before she had sus- 
pected that her revenge had failed. Now 
she knew it. 


UNE went to bed that night serene in 

spirit, and awoke to bright skies and the 
still, muffled quiet that follows a heavy 
snowstorm. Jim Albert had overestimated 
the duration of the blizzard. 

Gertrude, quite characteristically, could 
scarcely restrain her joy at the prospect of 
leaving. Nor, truth to tell, could her 
hosts. She demanded the dogs and the 
sledge immediately after breakfast, but 
when Fleming Magregor discovered that 
she had no idea where the Stellar camp 
was, he demurred until Albert could recon- 
noitre. 

About noon while the Indian was still 
away, there came a halloo_ from the lake 
and those in the cabin saw two strange men 
on snowshoes approaching. Gertrude 
looked at them uncertainly a moment and 
then gave a shout of joy. 

“Saved at last!” she cried, with glaring 
tactlessness. ‘‘They’re guides from our 
camp!” 

The men were almost as glad to see Ger- 
trude as she to see them. 

“Thank heaven we’ve found you!” said 
one, fervently. ‘“Mr. Bergman’s wild. 
He’s had us out searching for you in the 
worst of the blizzard. We could hardly 
keep him from starting out himself.” 

Though the man’s voice was respectful, 
June could detect the resentment in it. 

“Oh, Bergman!” laughed Gertrude. 
“T’d forgotten about him. I suppose he 
was rather cut up. It must have been 
funny.” 
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The man checked his words, surprised. 
He was a white trapper by the name of 
Adams whom the Magregors knew. 

“Camp’s only two miles away,” he told 
the factor when he had renewed the 
acquaintance, “and, of course, we never 
thought to look anywhere as close as this. 
Didn’t know anyone ‘was here, in fact. 
When do you start down?” 

“Tomorrow at dawn, Heaven willing!” 
declared Magregor. “And by the way, 
Ben,” he added, ‘‘can you spare us a little 
grub from your camp? We’re about down 
to the rind.” 

A peculiar look, half of concern, half of 
shame crossed the other’s face. 

“Unless you're all out I can’t— 
wouldn’t dare,” he replied earnestly, in a 
low voice. “Everything ain’t quite right 
over there.” He jerked his head sig- 
nificantly towards camp. “I’m storekeeper 
for ’em, an’ if I know anything, those fifty 
tourists are goin’ to need help this winter. 
The men that outfitted ’em must have been 
fools.” 

Magregor nodded in grave surprise. 
Things must be serious. ‘The refusal of 
a grub stake in winter was a rare thing. 

“Oh, we'll make out all right,” he said 
cheerfully, “don’t think anything more 
about it.” 

Gertrude made ready quickly. Rather 
than wait for the dogs she decided to tramp 
the two miles with the men. 

“And besides,” she said, “I guess Berg- 
man is about wild.”’ 
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June who, since the arrival of the search- 
ing party, had heard nothing but Bergman, 
expressed her curiosity. 

“Who is Bergman,” she asked, “your 
director ?” 

“Nope. The owner of Stellar. He’s 
wasting a lot of time up here when he 
ought to be in New York ’tending to busi- 
ness,” 

June was puzzled. Bergman’s anxiety 
and Gertrude’s familiar contempt of one in 
his exalted position struck an unpleasant 
note. ‘A vague, repellent wonder dawned 
in her mind. 

When she stood ready to go, Gertrude 
led June a little to one side. 

“IT suppose I owe you a great deal, 
dearie,” she said, “so if you ever come to 
New York, be sure and look me up. Mean- 
time I suppose you will see Paul.” 

“Probably, if the Graphics haven’t gone 
back,” June replied imperturbably. 

“Well, if you do,” and the lady smiled 
sweetly, ‘tell him how you met his wife, 
and say that she loves him in the same old 
way. Also you might add that she still 
considers divorce a very sinful. proceeding” 
—she laughed—‘“and that unfortunately 
her health remains exceptionally good.” 

It was a last desperate shot and it went 
home. 

June turned away suddenly without 
replying, and Gertrude tingled with satis- 
faction. The two did not speak together 
again, and a few minutes later Gertrude 
left with the guides. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Sandwiches a la Movie 


By LILLIAN BLACKSTONE 


ANDWICHES — are always 
gladly §welcomed—particularly 
the new ones—since sandwiches 
of all kinds and descriptions are in 
great demand. And, owing to the 
world-wide interest in the “‘movies” 
and especially in the players them- 











this—enough to suit your taste 
—and then some more of the 
mayonnaise. ‘Then put a few 
pieces of the pickle on all of 
this. Another piece of toast 
and the sandwich is made. 
Serve warm. 


selves, we are presenting some new com- ° 
binations in sandwiches named after and Mary Pickford Sandwich 
adapted to various “movie _ players.” 

Each one bespeaks the character of both “The darling of the movies” does make 
the actress and the type of play in which a person think of something dainty and 
she usually appears. tempting. Everything about Little 
Mary suggests that and so does the 
sandwich. 


Theda Bara Sandwich 


Suggests something — spicey 
and peppery when you think of 


Nothing could be daintier 

than the combination that follows: 
Ingredients: White bread cut thin. 

Mayonnaise dressing. 


Theda Bara, doesn’t it? For 
she is the world-renowned vainpire and 
that type of a person always suggests 
those very things. Likewise, the Theda 
Bara sandwiches are of a peppery 
nature—the kind that bites a little 
and says “‘more.” 
Ingredients: Slices of toast. 
Minced ham. 
Mayonnaise dressing. 
Sliced pimento. 
Sliced sweet pickles. 

On one of the slices of toast you put a 
layer of the minced ham and on this is 
sprinkled a little mayonnaise dressing. 
Then you put a few of the pimentos on 


Yolks of several hard 
boiled eggs. 
Lettuce leaves. 

On a buttered piece of white bread put 
first a lettuce leaf and then a layer 
of the yolks of hard boiled eggs that 
have previously been pulverized and 
mixed in with some mayonnaise. 
Then a lettuce leaf, another piece of 
the bread, and you have a Mary 
Pickford sandwich—a tempting com- 
bination. 


Beverly Bayne Sandwich 


Another dainty thought when Beverly 
Bayne is mentioned—but a little more sub- 
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stantial than the last sandwich. Miss 
Bayne is loveliness personified and a sand- 
wich named for her would have to be good 
indeed. 
Ingredients: White bread, cut thin. 
Lettuce leaves. 
Pressed chicken. 
Chopped olives and sweet 
pickles. 
After buttering a slice of bread put on 
a lettuce leaf. On this spread a layer 
of the pressed chicken and then some 
chopped olives and pickles. Another let- 
tuce leaf, another piece of bread, and the 
sandwich is completed. | 


Edna Payne Sandwich 


We can’t forget the little Western ac- 
tresses who do so many daring things for 
our entertainment, especially when the 
fascinating Edna Payne is one of them. 
And what does this little actress and her 
acting remind you of? A dash of pepper, 
a dash of something sweet, and bits of 
other stuffs making a delightful melange. 
Let us explain. 

Ingredients: White bread, sliced, of 

medium thickness. 
Neufchatel cheese. 
Ground salted almonds. 
Sliced pimento. 

On a piece of buttered white bread put 
some neufchatel cheese, or any other kind 
of cream cheese if preferred. Then a 
layer of ground salted almonds and a few 
pieces of the pimento. Another slice of 
buttered bread and you have the Edna 
Payne sandwich—just the thing for an 
afternoon tea in the winter season with a 
cup of steaming cocoa. 


Alice Joyce Sandwich 


Can we ever forget “Sweet Alice?” 
I;ven her absence from the screen of late 
doesn’t make her any the less lovable. 
And no concoction can be too dainty for 
her. Hence, a delightful sandwich that is 
so tempting that three or four doesn’t half 
satisfy you. 

Ingredients: White 

thin. 
Lettuce leaves. 
Minced onion. 
Mayonnaise dressing. 
Of course by this time you know that 


bread sliced very 
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the piece of bread is first considered. 
Butter it sparingly and then place a let- 
tuce leaf on it. Next some of the minced 
onion—just a little—and then the mayon- 
naise dressing. Another lettuce leaf and 
at last another piece of bread. Sunday 


evening lunches are never complete with- 
out a dish of “Joyces.”’ 


Violet Mersereau Sandwich 


Who has not watched this little actress 
with delight as she flitted upon the screen? 
Always fascinating, this charming little 
screen player has delighted thousands— 
yes, millions. And we hope this sandwich 
will please just as many. 

Ingredients: Rye bread cut thin. 

Minced ham. 
Ground olives. 
Mustard. 

Sour pickles. 

On a piece of the rye bread—buttered— 
place some minced ham which has been 
previously mixed with the ground olives; 
then a dash of mustard, a slice of sour 
pickle, another slice of bread, and you are 
ready to try a very tempting sandwich— 
appetizing and substantial. After tasting 
a sandwich made in this way you can 
never forget it, and this suggests the mag- 
netism of Violet herself. Having once 
seen her the charming impression lingers. 


Lillian Gish Sandwich 


Shall we forget dear little Lillian Gish 
—‘“Griffith’s prize’? Never! Her sand- 
wich must be one of those light, airy kinds 
that are so often served with lemonade in 
“the good old summer-time.” Of course 
grape juice is at present more fashionable 
than lemonade but this goes as well with 
one as the other. Lillian Gish sandwiches 
are and can be eaten and enjoyed with 
anything. 

Ingredients: White bread. 

Lettuce leaves. 
Hard boiled eggs—sliced. 
Mayonnaise dressing. 

On the lettuce leaf, which has been put 
on a piece of the bread, put slices of the 
hard boiled eggs and mayonnaise. Then 
another piece of the lettuce and lastly 
a slice of bread. Result: a sandwich that 
charms, just as dainty Miss Gish never fails 
to do on the screen. 








Mary Charleson 


ARY CHARLESON flitted onto the 
screen horizon with a pair of Irish gray- 
blue eyes that are large and photograph 
beautifully, with black hair that forms 
a thick curl when coiled about one’s 
finger, with a convent education 
that made her voice a valuable 
Stage asset and with a claim to 
stage experience that at once made 
her of value to the maker of 
motion pictures. 
It would be well to announce at 























Miss Charle- 
son as she 
appeared in 
“The Road 
o Strife.” 


Above, Crane Wilbur with a brand 
new coat of arms. 


once that Mary Charleson 
is of a pleasing, unassum- 
ing type, who is liked 
wherever she goes. At 
present she is with the 
Lubin Company at_ its 
Philadelphia Studio, playing in a number of 
short length pictures. 

She was born in Dungannon, Ireland, in 
1893. Her parents brought her to this country 
when she was very young. ‘They settled in the 
West and Mary attended a convent school in 
Los Angeles. 

It is said that all through her childhood she 
kept worrying her parents by telling them she 
was going on the stage as soon as she was 
through school. 

“Ves,” Mary admitted, ‘and when I was 
through school I did go on the stage. I started 
at the Belasco Theatre in Los Angeles and then 
was ingenue with the Grand Opera Stock Com- 
pany in that city. I was in repertoire in a 
number of different companies on the Pacific 
coast and when I returned to Los Angeles I 
started my work in pictures. 

“The Selig Company was the first one I 
worked in and I left it to go into comic opera 
with Dorothy Morton. After a season in 
‘Checkers,’ I was with the Reliance, Eclair and 
Republic companies, and when I went west it 
was to join the Vitagraph Company there.” 
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Honor Thy Father 

The Way Out 
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Each scene represents the 
name of a popular photoplay 
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on the opposite page. These 
illustrations are not of scenes 
from the plays, but are of the 
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Tailoring 
One’s 
Face 


MAKE-UP IN THE MOVIES: A TASK 
A PROBLEM, AN ENTIRELY NEW ART. 










By James Young 


(Illustrated by Photographs of the Actor-Director 
Himself, in a Variety of His Screen and 
Stage Characterizations) 


ANY a picture play is made or 
ruined before the mirror in the 
dressing room; a dark assertion, 
which I will proceed to illuminate. 

In moving pictures we have to act be- 
fore a spectator absolutely accurate in his 
impressions of us, and he prints those im- 
pressions on his memory with merciless 
truth, in no wise distracted from his duty 
by any personal fondness for the actor. 
Not music, nor voice, nor incense tickle 
his ears and nose while we hoodwink his 
eyes. ‘That spectator is the camera and.the 
camera’s memory is the film. Rather fan- 
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Above, a por- 
trait. At the 
right Mr. 
Young’s stud- 
ies of Shylock 
and Eugene 
Marchbanks. 






tastic meta- 
phor, perhaps, but how 
many of us, watching our own work in the 
projecting room, compare the film to a ma- 
licious memory pointing out faults and 
reminding us of errors like a guilty con- 
science! Furthermore that memory tells 
tales to the moving picture spectator—and 
there’s the rub. 

Moving picture audiences expect more 








realism, more truth in pictures than ever 
was demanded of the stage. If they don’t 
get it they express their disapproval in the 
most emphatic way conceivable; they 
simply go to other picture plays that do 
give it to them. ‘They quickly discover 
“faked” matter, and they take personal of- 
fense at faults in make-up and atmosphere. 
That explains why an actor spends much 
of his life in front of his make-up mirror ; 

why the research department worries into 
nervous break-down ; why producers spend 
thousands of dollars transporting compa- 
nies to the countries in which the story is 
laid. 

Once for the sake of realism, I remem- 
ber, I was going to sacrifice my dear friend, 
Templar Saxe’s suit of hair. 

“It’s for art, Templar,” I told him. 
“Come on now, like a good fellow, and 
we'll buy you a nice toupee afterwards, and 
give you two hundred dollars as a bonus.” 

“Well, Jim,” he said, absent mindedly, 
for he was counting the money into his 
pocket, ‘it isn’t for the two hundred, you 
understand, but for your sake and art’s. 
The barber-ous thing shall be done.” 

Templar was to appear in a comedy by 
Sydney Drew, called “Beauty Unadorned.” 
Briefly, a millionaire has a daughter in love 
with a bogus count. Templar was the 
count. The millionaire, to break his daugh- 
ter of the attachment, decides to get her 
and the count aboard his yacht, and keep 
them there, until love is disillusioned or 
dies of ennui. Out at sea the millionaire 
peers into the count’s stateroom, one night, 
after the latter has retired, and sees just 
how false the noble person is. With a fish 
hook and cane he abstracts a toupee, false 
teeth, corset, glass eye and other beauty 
aids. Then a cry of “Ship’s sinking!” 
brings the “beauty unadorned” running on 
deck, into the arms of the girl, who of 
course is properly disillusioned. 

Now a false bald head, while not notice- 
able on the stage, is violently evident on 
the screen. I wanted to escape that. I 
was even willing to sacrifice “‘Templar’s 
locks to escape it. Our contract was made. 
Imagine my consternation when ‘Templar’s 
wife—he was newly married, too—came 
her eyes crowded with 
She stamped her foot. 





rushing upon me, 
tears and anger. 
I jumped two feet. 
“T will not permit it,” 
orably. 


she’ said inex- 
“T could not bear to wake up and 


Tailoring One’s Face 
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see Templar’s bald head snuggled down 
in the pillow. It would remind me of 
something a hen laid. ‘Then I would think 
of ham and eggs, and I just can’t bear 
ham. So there!” 

Now a false bald head had never been 
made which looked like anything but a 
false bald head. I was in despair. It was 
late and the “shooting” began next day. 
I thought of Plunket, the German wig- 
maker. 

“It is impossible,” I said, “but the Ger- 
mans are experts at doing the impossible.” 
I legged it for Plunket. He swore at being 
disturbed. I argued, and finally he set that 
methodical German head of his at work, 
and the thing was done. He made that 
bald wig with forehead, eye-brows and all, 
so that no blending was apparent except at 
the bridge of the nose, and that place he 
made to look like a spectacle mark. It was 
perfect. I made ‘Templar give me back 
the two hundred. 

I remember the advent of yellow powder 
for make-up. My wife, Clara Kimball 
Young, had always used a pink powder, 
which resulted in a chalkiness of face, es- 
pecially for make-up. I think the yellow 
powder originated at the Biograph studios. 
Some extra girls introduced Mrs. Young to 
it, and the chalky defect was at once ob- 
viated. ‘There is one thing it is necessary 
to combat all the time because of the per- 
sistence of women in the error. ‘They do 
not seem able to restrain the barbaric desire 
to see their lips crimson with red, regard- 
less of advice, and the awful effect appar- 
ent in the pictures. ‘They might as well 
paint their lips jet black... Good effects 
can be obtained by delicately outlining the 
lips with a light shade of red by which the 
shape may be improved. But the red 
should be blended and become lighter as it 
approaches the edges of the lips. 

The eyes in all cases should be made up, 
but differently from stage make-up. There 
should be shadows instead of decided lines 
around the eyes. Blue should never be 
used. Black is preferable. The eyelashes 
may be accentuated by a little black, but 
big globs are ruinous. 

One of the greatest achievements in 
make-up was that of Clara Kimball Young, 
on The Vitagraph World Tour, wherein 
each character that she represented was of 
a different nationality. She succeeded in 
submerging her individuality entirely in 
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her characterizations, the perfect Jap, the 
perfect Chinese, the perfect Samoan and 
Burmese. 

For the Burmese girl Mrs. Young went 
through an ordeal of make-up. It took 
two hours to dress her hair, with the as- 
sistance of a native hair-dresser. A wig 
was not worn, and it was necessary to 
paint Mrs. Young’s own hair with black 
masacro. Nearly the entire body was 
stained also. It took hours under the 
shower and the efforts of three or four 


At the right, a study of Mr. Young in an Ibsen 
play. Adjoining, his most notable comedy char- 
acterization, ““Brown of Harvard.’’ 


native women to get this make-up off. 

In making up for pictures there is but 
one end in view, to make the character 
appear real, and avoid the semblance of 
artificiality. Acting for the pictures is not 
the only art in the play. ‘There is another 
art, almost as important, that comes before 
any acting at all. And that is the art of 
faithful resemblance. For, as I said be- 
fore, a picture play can be made or ruined, 
especially ruined, right in front of the 
dressing room mirrors. 








Fourteen Cash Prizes 


OR the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the pictures 
in our new Photoplay Title Contest we will award cash 
prizes, without any string whatever to them. You are not 


asked to buy anything or subscribe to anything. All you need 


to do is to send in vour answers. The first of these new 


Photoplay Title Contests 


will be found complete in this issue. It will give you the keen 
pleasure of an interesting game and a real money prize besides 
if you win, 

@ Look for this Contest each month. It is just another depart- 


ment of the national movie publication, presented solely for 
your entertainment and benefit. 
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Herbert Rawlinson, _ _ Blanche Ring 
Canadian Mounted Police. in ‘‘ Nobody Home.’’ 


* 
% 


_ Frances Ring [ ( 
in ‘Under Cover.’’ in a Bridal Scene. 


Grace Cunard Winifred Kingston 


in “‘Captain Courtesy.”’ 


“Puncher” Campeau Attends 
A Doll “Round-Up” 


By Grace Kingsley 


RANK CAMPEAU, last week at- 

tended a doll’s convention (sawdust 

ones!) being held at one of the big 
hotels in Los Angeles, in behalf of sweet 
charity. The dolls were all contributed 
by motion picture and stage stars who sent 
in dolls representing such actors in well 
known roles. 

Mr. Campeau, orig- 

inator of ‘“Trampas”’ 
in “The Virginian,” 
with Dustin Farnum, 
admitted that he too 
had “cut out” a doll 
from “the herd in the 
store,” dressed it like 
‘“‘Trampas,” and _ sent 
it to the “doll round- 
up.” 
Mr. Campeau’s re- 
marks anent the said 
“round-up” were dis- 
tinctly amusing. 

“Vep, I’ve branded 





Dorothy Gish and Frank ‘Campeau in 


a doll and put him in the corral,”’ exclaimed 
Campeau. ‘Dressed it myself, yes’m. 
Learned to sew in my cow-boy days, and 
that doll’s some doll.” It was indeed 
“some doll,” but a very innocent looking 
‘Trampas ! 

“What a calm lot! Say, there isn’t an 
ounce of temperament 
in the whole bunch. 
Quiet as a deaf and 
dumb prayer-meeting. 
Camera registering 
peace hard enough to 
bust itself. 

“Did De Wolf Hop- 
per send a doll? He 
did. ‘“lhey wanted me 
to auction off my doll,’ 
says Hopper, ‘but not 
I. Why should I send 
an innocent doll out 
into the cruel world 
all unprepared? If 
you can find a good 


“Jordan is a Hard Road.’’ 
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Bob Leonard | 
as Indian Chief. 


Ella Hall 
as “‘Jewell.”’ 


home for a doll, where she will lead the 
sheltered life, and doesn’t pine her heart’s 
sawdust out longing for some one who 
understands her, well and good. No, sir, 
[I shall buy that doll for my boy before 
the show begins.’ 

“And here’s ‘Tully Marshall’s ‘Joe 
Brooks’ from ‘Paid in Full.’ Marshall 
never was round and chubby like that, I'll 
bet, but the open-front clothes are all 
right. 

“And 


Humph! 


here’s Marie Doro’s double. 
Works its eyes, all right, but 
doesn’t begin to deliver Marie’s carefully 
arranged optical maneuvers. 

“If here isn’t Mae Marsh’s doll. Cute 
little trick, Mae. But that’s no child of 
Mae’s; has a face as expressive as a hot- 
water bag. She’s got the cradles mixed. 
It’s Mae’s scenery all right,—little ging- 
ham dress of ‘little sister’ in ‘Birth of a 
Nation,’ and all that,—but it isn’t Mae. 

“And here’s a cold storage Orrin John- 
son! All dressed up like an Indian, too. 
Orrin, who wears biled shirts every day, 
and nearly bought a wrist-watch last week. 

“Who's the office girl? Oh, - Fay 


Henry McRae as 
a Los Angeles Booster. 


Fred Church as 


( Myrtle Stedman as 
the Atlantic City Flirt. 


Sylvia in** Peer Gynt.’ 


Tincher, of course,—and with her profes- 
sional chewing gum. Nothing the matter 
with Fay’s office girl, either, except her 
stenoging technique. 

“Next we have Lillian Gish, the lillie 
laureate of the silent drama. But this 
doll’s complexion isn’t a bit like Miss 
Lillian’s—the color comes but it doesn’t go. 

“Dorothy Gish, you say? Not a bit like. 
This sawdust queen looks as meek as a 
missionary at a cannibal convention. Who- 
ever saw Dorothy Gish like that? 

“And Rhea Mitchell, the sincere little 
clover blossom. 

“Also Seena Owen, still as feathers, yet 
clad as in “The Lamb,’ in which her tem- 
perament, you will remember, 
‘round quite some. 

“An honest-to-goodness hand-painted 
leading lady, Norma Talmadge. But any 
time the charming Norma looks like that— 
Why, if she did, she’d have no more chance 
for screen prizes than a canary at a cat 
convention. 

“Sorry I must be going. It’s sure excit- 
ing to be playing gallery at a doll’s con- 
vention.” 


temped 
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Honest Opinion From the Front 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Eprtor, Rocks & Roses. 

Gentlemen :—Since you have invited com- 
ment upon plays and players, I am going to 
unburden my mind. First, the ambitiousless 
F. X. Bushman was once a real actor, quali- 
fied to play opposite the beautiful Beverly 
Bayne, but he now seems content to be sta- 
tionary and expressionless. I was formerly 
an ardent Bushman fan, but “The Silent Voice” 
was the last straw. 

Marguerite Clark appeals more to me than 
Mary Pickford, but considering the adulation 
“Little Mary” enjoys, she seems remarkably 
unspoiled. Theda Bara is incomparable in 
Vampire parts but falls short on lighter roles. 
Blanche Sweet, tho much featured, like Bush- 
man, does much posing and little acting. 
Velma Whitman deserves more credit than 
she gets as also does Norma Talmadge. 

But I must return to the men, “God bless 
’em.” Carlyle Blackwell is splendid and he 
gets no credit from anyone. Success to your 
staff. DorotHY BACHELOR. 


From a Jersey Quarry 


Patterson, N. J. 
My Dear Epiror. 

You receive so many compliments for your 
magazine that I think you can stand a-few 
criticisms. Of course I think your magazine 
great, but lately I’ve been so disappointed. 
What do you mean, Mr. Editor, by having 
such awful pictures on the cover? Please, 
please, have pretty colored photographs in- 
stead of handpainted faces. Your cover 
designs of Florence Lawrence, Beatrice 
Michelena, and others are great. Can’t we 
have more like them? 

Otherwise your magdzine is ‘greatY see if 
you can have it twice a month. But please 
grant my cover request. With best wishes, 

Eve NowI!Icke. 


Warning From a Stungee 
Englewood, Colo. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Where do photoplay schools and teachers 





‘The older ones have had 


get their stamps, wholesale or print them them- 
selves. Some of the schools are like an old 
coyote that is out here. Said coyote got one 
fat hen but still insists on getting more after 
he has been shot at twice. Schools and photo- 
play teachers are just the same; send them 
your address and they will make “U. S. 


richer.” They insist on getting your money 
same as the coyote wants the hens. How 
many readers have swallowed the bait? I did 


and got stung. If any reader has had any 
success, I’d be glad to hear from them. A 
constant reader, ERNEST REHER. 


Give the Young ’Uns a Chanst! 


Providence, R. I. 
Epitor oF “RocKs AND RosEs.” 

Don’t think I can add anything in the line 
of originality to the praise of “PHoTopLay” 
each month, voiced by fans, but send my 
little “rose” right along anyway. 

At first I used to class it “one of the best,” 
now it is “The Best.’ Congratulations on 
seeming to know the fan’s wants. You cer- 
tainly cater to them to their satisfaction. 

One “rock.” Please devote more space to 
exploiting some of the newer, younger players. 
more than their 
share of publicity in most cases. Best wishes, 

R. M. Monroe. 


“Used Your Soap Two Years Ago—”’ 


Montclair, N. J. 
EpiItor OF PHOTOPLAY. 

Altho I am not a regular subscriber to the 
PHoToPpLAY MAGAZINE, I buy it every month. 
I read it once two years ago and have not 
missed it for one month since. It grows better 
each month, and from cover to cover I find 
no place to criticize. Sincerely. 

EstHER KAPELSOHN. 


Rose for F. X’s. Bush 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Epitor PHotopLay MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: It is not alone the earnest and 
forceful portrayal of character given by Mr. 
Bushman that impresses me, but the absolute 
cleanness of every act and gesture, his innate 
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refinement which is so satisfying to right 
thinking spectators. There is room for im- 
provement along this line in a few of our so- 
called screen stars. A star sheds a pure light. 
Yours, HeLten Horan. 


A Suggestion 


Bronx, N. > # 
Epitor PuotoptaAy MAGAZINE. 

Dear Editor: I 
have been reading 
your magazine for 
over a year and have 
introduced it to three 
of my friends. Wish- 
ing your magazine 
the greatest of suc- 
cesses, I remain 
your constant reader, 
Miss Rose SHEIN. 











“Following 
Mary Around” 
Roxburg, Mass. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGa- 
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Scoldings Do Us Good 


Toronto, Canada. 
Epiror PuHotopLay MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: It was really owing to your 
“Chaplin Story” in PuHoropLay that first in- 
duced me to get the magazine, but in October 
number were you not a little hard in your 
remarks regarding Mr. Chaplin’s saving hab- 
its. It takes brains to make money and it 
takes even more ability to keep it when you 
do get it. To hear anyone laugh heartily at a 
stage comedy is very 





rare but when Chap- 
lin plays are put on 
it is a different story! 
Fifty thousand peo- 
ple saw “Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance” 
here—a record for 
Toronto. Hope you 
won't be angry at my 
objections but the 
“saving lecture” may 
do you some good 
too. 
Harry P. Carr. 


Anent “1 ittle 








ZINE, 

Gentlemen: I saw 
Mary Pickford in 
“Esmeralda” last 
night and I was ter- 
ribly disappointed. 
There was no story 
to it all—merely fol- 
lowing Mary around. 
Why don’t they give 
her something = as 
good as “Helene of 
the North.” That 
was perfectly grand. 
We all love “Little 
Mary” but I do wish 

we could see her in something good. 
Respectfully, C. G. Crooks. 


Gentlemen: 


ers.” 


Movied to Matrimony 


Mrs. John Gray, of Wadesboro, N. C., sends 
us the following clipping from the Charlotte, 
N. C., Observer: 

RETURNED TO SHOW. 


Mr. Roan Lowe and Miss 
Wed. 


Pearl Huntley 


Wadesboro, Oct. 16.—Evidently the influ- 
ence of the “movies” brought about the time, 
the-place and the girl for Mr. Roan Lowe last 
night about 8:30, for as he and Miss Pearl 
Huntley were at the “movies” they suddenly 
decided to make one of the love scenes a real- 
ity and hastened to the home of Rev. S. M. 
Hanff, the Episcopal rector, and were united 
in marriage. After the ceremony they returned 
to the playhouse and resumed their seats. Mr. 
Lowe is a member of the city police force and 
his bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. 
L. Huntley. 


Photoplay In a Peach Orchard 


Epiror, PHotopLtay MAGAZINE. 
Words cannot express the delight 
we take in reading your very excellent magazine. 
Just to show you how much we enjoy it, we are 
sending you a picture which we took at an out- 
ing, with PHoTropLay as one of our “entertain- 
Hoping your success will continue, 
Respectfully yours, 
Tue Five Puoropray Fans, 
Per Rar ScHATZ. 


Mary”’ 


Chicago, Ill. 
PHoTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Dear Sirs: The 
story about Little 
Mary in your last is- 
sue was great, and 
ever since finishing 
it I’ve waited impa- 
tiently for the com- 
ing issue. It’s .im- 
possible to tell you 
just what I think of 
Little Mary. All I 
can say is, she’s the dearest, sweetest, and 
greatest of them all. There is no one as good 
as, or better than Mary Pickford and I am 
sure that there are millions that agree. With 
the best wishes in the world to THE magazine, 
I remain, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WitrHout A NAME. 


We Don’t Get Many—That’s Why 


New York City. 
Epitor PHoTopLAY MAGAZINE. 
You have a department called “Rocks and 
s”’ but very few “Rocks” gain an en- 


Roses 
trance to it. Sincerely, ANONYMOUS. 


Is He a Mexican? 
El Paso, Texas. 


Danzer! 


Epitor PHOTOPLAY. 

While looking at a news stand the other 
day I took a glance at PHotopLAy MAGAZINE. 
I ran over the pages in haste, and found out 
that it was the very thing I was looking for. 
In my opinion is the magazine that brings the 
best information about the movies. Very truly, 

MANUEL ANCHONDO. 
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as possible. Don’t 


questions. 
and Answers, 





HIS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are eager to serve you, but 
don’t ask foolish questions: don’t ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. 
one side of your paper only; put your name and 
address on each page; always sign your name, but 
give a title for use. in the magazine. 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
Address your letters to 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Chicago.” 






Write on 


Your 


“Questions 








D. Cc. B., Lincotn, Nes.—“You probably have 
answered these questions before but I am a new 
reader of your magazine.” That is the spirit; a 
new reader has hundreds of questions and even 
if they have been answered in a previous issue it 
makes no difference—ask them anyway. Older 
members of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE family remem- 
ber when they first became interested in moving 
pictures. They know how badly _ they wanted 
to know things and they will not mind seeing 
answers repeated sometimes, we are sure. No, 
Blanche Sweet is not married and she is the 
only member of her family in films. She is a 
Chicagoan of American parentage. Edith Storey’s 
home is in New York and she plays at the Vita- 
graph studio in Brooklyn. 


BE. A. B., Strver PLume, CoLo.—Yes, Thanhouser 
produced a version of ‘‘Carmen,” quite awhile ago 
and the cast is interesting on account of the well 
known names contained in it. Marguerite Snow 
was Carmen, (played for Lasky by Farrar and for 
Fox by Bara); William Russell was Escamillo, 
the toreador; William Garwood, was Don Jose 
(played by Wally Reid for Lasky) ; Jack Adolphi 
was Morales, an officer; and Peggy Reed was 
Carmen’s adversary in the _ cigarette factory. 
Pastia, the tavern keeper, is not included, nor is 
Don Jose’s sweetheart, Michaela. 





Cc. C., Roxpury, Mass.—Eleanor Ames, the sis- 
ter of the football hero, in “The Mating,” is 
Margaret Thompson; the girl who dared fate 
itself and won a lover was Bessie Barriscale; and 
the girl who disliked her so was Enid Markey. 
Oh, yes, and the football hero who proved such a 
good conspirator was Lewis J. Cody. Conway 
Tearle has appeared in quite a_ number of the 
Famous Players’ releases in the last few months 
and will undoubtedly appear in more. Typewrit- 
ten? Always: to receive any consideration at all 
a manuscript simply must be typewritten. 


J. S., Katamazoo, Micn.—yYour information is 
correct, for neither Earle Williams nor Anita 
Stewart is married. Young Stuyvesant, in “Aris- 
tocracy” was William Roselle, and he played the 
part of Ramon in “The Million.” He is with one 
of the Mutual companies and is appearing on 
their program. “The Key to Yesterday,” featuring 
Carlyle Blackwell was released just a year ago. 
Regarding the stupendous task of securing a suit- 
able vehicle for Mary Pickford each month, read 
the comment in “The Shadow Stage’ on page 89 
of the December issue. This is a comment that 
applies to many other stars as well but especially 
to her because of her preeminent position. 


L. W. H., Monrcomery, ALA.—David Belasco is 
one of America’s most noted playwrights and theat- 
rical producers: his is the artistic genius which 
has planned and directed the production of some 
of the supreme dramatic conceptions of the Amer- 
ican stage. Sir Arthur Wing Pinero is one of 
the leading, if not the foremost, English drama- 
tist ; One whose plays have been recognized mas- 
terpieces for many years. George M. Cohan is an 
American actor, dramatist and producer, noted for 
his musical comedy efforts. Eugene Walter is a 
modern American playwright whose efforts have 
been principally devoted to drama, in many cases 
dealing with domestic problems. ‘These men whom 
you mention are four of the most prominent mod- 
ern dramatists, and their efforts cover nearly all 
phases of dramatic effort—it is a very representa- 
tive group. 


QUALITY PicTURPS CoRPORATION is in the mar- 
ket for two and five reel feature plays to vehicle 
Francis X. Bushman. They want genuine interest 
first and foremost and desire completed scenarios 
with synopsis. Send manuscripts to the scenario 
department, 228 West 35th Street, New York City. 


H. M. Y., ATLANTA, GA.—In “The Unafraid,’”’ the 
two brothers were House Peters and Page Peters. 
House Peters has appeared in numerous films, 
probably the most successful being “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” “The Captive,’ and “The Warrens 
of Virginia.” Page Peters is with Pallas pictures 
and will be seen on the same programme with 
Famous Players, Lasky and Morosco plays. 








J. E., NIAGARA FAtus, N. Y.—Neither the An- 
swer Man nor Captian Peacocke can take the 
time to criticize manuscripts; it has been found 
absolutely out of the question to try to do so, and 
readers should not send plays to us, nor write 
letters of inquiry to us regarding photoplay mat- 
ters. Keep right on studying Captain Peacocke’s 
“Hints.” Make a note book and jot down ideas 
that come to you in studying them. Analyze your 
own plays in the light of Captain Peacocke’s arti- 
cles: size up the films you see and determine 
wherein they are deficient, and wherein they are 
good. Ask yourself “Why was this play good or 
bad, and how could I have improved it?” And 
another thing, go to your public library and get 
the books which are available on the drama, and 
allied subjects; they are the very best sort of 
reading. Too many of the books offered the public 
run to mechanical forms and matters useless to a 
person who has the broader dramatic foundation 
to stand upon. There is no magic in the word 
“‘photo”’—you are interested in “drama.” Study it. 
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J. E. T.. OGpen, Uran.—Helen Holmes of “‘Haz- 
ards of Helen” fame, is now with Mutual; the 
Helen Holmes playing London in “Kick In”’ is an- 
other person, an actress of the “legitimate” stage. 
By an odd coincidence their names are identical. 
Helen-of-the-Films is a Chicagoan, the daughter of 
Otis E. Holmes, and was born June 19, 1893. 
She has had no stage experience whatever, going 
from Keystone to Kalem to Universal, and now 
to Signal of Mutual. 


L. W. Rocuestrer, N. Y.—Carter De Haven and 
Flora Parker De Haven, who have been filmed by 
Tniversal recently, are husband and wife. They 
have been well known on the legitimate and 
vaudeville stage for many years. 


“Just a little letter from 
one who is very interested in PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE. It is only since becoming a reader that I 
have taken so much interest in the movies, and 
I want to drop you a line of appreciation to- 
night.”’ This is the experience of thousands; their 
interest in moving pictures has gone hand in hand 
with their interest in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


E. B., VANCOUVER.- 


M. K., SaLtem, Oreo.—We have noted all of 
your requests and we shall be glad to give you 
pictures and interviews through the magazine just 
as soon as possible. Tell “the bunch” they can 
count on it. 


D. M. S., Santa Ana, CaLir.—“Emmy of Stork’s 
Nest” and “Barbara Fritchie’ are Mary Miles 
Minter’s two latest pictures. Carlyle Blackwell 
is with the World and has dark eyes and hair. 


R. E. V., SprIncrietp, Mass.—In “The Cup of 
Life.” the two sisters are Bessie Barriscale and 
Enid Markey, the former the blonde, the latter 
the brunette. Bessie Barriscale was the wife who 
came to realize money was but a small part of 
life, in “The Golden Claw,” an Ince-Triangle ; 
and Enid Markey was Kalaniweo, the Princess of 
the South Sea Isle in ‘‘Aloha Oe,’’ opposite Wil- 
lard Mack. 


G. M. W., GLen RipGp, N. J.—Instead of send- 
ing us clippings from pictures, mention the names 
of some plays in which this person appears and 
we shall gladly tell you who it is. Gladden James 
is the man, but we can not tell from the picture 
who is playing opposite. You_will find the address 
you wish in the Directory. Vivian Gray in “The 
Awakening’ was Dorothy Leeds and Jo was 
Anita Stewart. 

E. A. D., BurraLo.—There is an interview with 
Theda Bara in the September issue of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, and we will glady_ send you a copy on 
receipt of the usual 15c. Your information is 
very interesting and we are pleased to have it on 
file. 


S. P.. Putnam, Conn.—We have not interviewed 
Maurice Costello in quite awhile but undoubtedly 
shall before long. Why don’t you write him at 
the Vitagraph office regarding the pictures? 

W. H. B., New Haven, Conn.—Gladys Hulette 
and Pat O’Malley took the leading roles in “What 
Happened on the Burbuda” (an Edison). “Rags,” 
a Famous Players’ with Mary Pickford, was filmed 
in and around Los Angeles. We do not have fig- 
ures on the salaries of the Fairbanks Twins or 
Jimmie Cruze: salaries as a rule are matters 
between the parties only. “What They Really 
Get,” by Karl K. Kitchen in October PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE gives more information regarding sala- 
ries than any other article ever written. 


A. E. C., Fruint, Micu.—“The Flying Twins,”’ 
and “The Patriot and the Spy” were both Than- 
houser productions released several months ago. 
In the former the twins were Madeline and Marion 
Fairbanks; their father was Harry La Pearl; 
and their aunt and their protector, Nellie Parker 
Spaulding and Boyd Marshall. In the latter, the 
patriot was Jimmie Cruze: the spy, Alphonse 
Ethier; and the patriot’s wife, Marguerite Snow. 
This picture was filmed near Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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P. I., West Benp, W1s.—The girl, the mysteri- 
ous unknown, on page 83 of the September issue 
is Gertrude McCoy. This’ was answered on page 
158 of the October number, but it seems to have 
escaped many of our readers. So once more, and 
for all, Gertrude McCoy. 


EQUITABLE M. P. CorRPORATION announces that it 
is in the market for stories, either in synopsis or 
scenario form, that will make five reel features. 
They say that they are willing to pay high prices 
for stuff that is really worth while. Send manu- 
seripts to the scenario department, 130 West 46th 
St., New York City. 


A. G., Houston, Texas.—Unless you happen to 
be personally acquainted with the scenario editor, 
never address him by name. Just send your 
manuscripts to the scenario department of a com- 
pany and they will receive full consideration, even 
better consideration, as this method is more busi- 
ness like. 


EH. I. H., Ginroy, Catir.—No, indeed, Mae 
Marsh was not killed during the filming of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” She came through all the 
horrors of that film war unscathed and ready to 
die a thousand times for her admirers. In the 
earlier stages of the photoplays, dialogue was en- 
tirely impromptu if used at all, but, as pointed out 
in the September issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
(page 73) it has become an indispensable part of 
the production of every film at the present day. 
It is natural for people to talk as they go through 
their parts and it greatly adds to the ease and 
therefore the effectiveness of the presentation. 


B. H., JoRDAN, PENNA.—Refer to the Directory 
for Philadelphia film companies and look over the 
theatre advertisements in the Philadelphia news- 
papers for announcements regarding musical come- 
dies in that city. 


J. R. C., Evtzapetu, N. J.—Mary Miles Minter 
was born April 1, 1902, down at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Her first appearance before the public 
was with Nat Goodwin in “Cameo Kirby,” later 
in “A Fool There Was,” and then “The Littlest 
Rebel,” with Dustin and William Farnum but 
she has forsaken the stage and will next be seen 
in “Barbara Fritchie.’’ She has a sister, Margaret 
Shelby, who is playing with the “War Brides” 
company on the road. Jsobel, in Selig's ‘“‘Coyote,” 
is Norma Nichols. 

G. G. B., ATTLEBORO, MAass.—‘Where the Trail 
Divides” was a Lasky film and Robert Edeson 
and Winifred Kingston played the roles of “How” 
and Bess Rowland. Miss Kingston did not play 
in “The Rose of the Rancho,” but she did play 
Mollie Wood opposite Dustin Farnum in “The 
Virginian.” In Lubin’s “Lion and the Mouse,” 
the Money King is George Soule Spencer; his son, 
Gaston Bell; Judge Rossmore’s daughter, Ethel 
Clayton; Mrs. Gordon, Lilie Leslie. 

EF. H., ANNISTON, ALA.—Marguerite Courtot, Ka- 
lem’s petite ray of smiling sunshine, is unmar- 
ried. She may try matrimony some day but she 
shakes her head dubiously when it is mentioned. 
Dorothy Gish is at Triangle’s Fine Arts studio. 


A. G., JAMAICA. N. Y.—Jean Southern is with 
the Fox people and their address is in the Di- 
rectory; she was Louise in “Two Orphans,” and 
Theda Bara was the other sister. William Far- 
num was born in Boston. 

J. R., SAVANNAH, GA.—‘“Joe Martin Turns ’Em 
Loose” was the name of a two reel Universal wild 
animal picture. Joe Martin is an orang-outang, 
and his mischievous nature causes all the trouble 
—he turns all the animals loose, after he escaped 
from the old maid. 


R. D., New Yor«k City and E. R., PARKERSBURG, 
W. Va.—Edith Storey, of the Vitagraph. is five 
feet five and a brunette. The “Dust of Egypt” is 
one of her late plays. Why do you not write Clara 
Kimball Young at the World Film Company’s office 
and see if you can get a photograph from her? 
— —— probably be glad to answer your letter 
at least. 
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5000 Home Things—3?¢ a Day 


Credit Without Asking 
No References Required 


You are welcome to credit on home things 
here—one to three years’ time. 

There is no redtape. No references are re. 
quired. Simply ask for our Bargain Book and 
your Credit Card will come with it. Then order 
what you wish here on open charge account. 


Your Own Terms 


Pay as you get your money. Most wage- 
earning customers pay a little each month. 
Farmers pay when they sell their crops. Simply 


tell us how you wish to pay, and let us make 
terms to suit. 


1 to 3 Years’ Time 


Even on small orders we allow a year to 
pay. On larger orders up to three years. No 
extra price, no interest. 


We furnish millions of homes, so our pur- 
chasing power is enormous. We guarantee to 
save you from 15 to 50 per cent under any 
other prices, or an average of 30 per cent. All 
goods are shipped on 30 days’ trial under that 
guarantee. If we don’t make that saving, 
return them. 


SORE for a Month 


Order right from this 
paper, try for 30 days in 
your home, then take a 
year to pay if San keep it. 

This Solid Oak Rocker, 
richly upholstered in brown 
Spanish royal imitation 
leather, is another sample of 
our Spring Bargain Book 
values, This handsome rocker 
will bes —< promptly, 
without red tape or 
delay. Your credit 
account will be open 
when you send your 
order. Entire frame 
is good solid oak, fin- 
ished in golden color 
and heavily carved. 

Has broad arms and 
deep,comfortableseat. 
Broad seat is fitted 
with full setting of 
springs, and the rich 
brown royal imitation 
leather used in seat 
and back is fully guar- 
anteed. Rocker stands 
38 inches high. Shaped 
back is 26% inches pt from top of seat and 49% inches at 
widest point. Se - is me inches. wae vet she. : $3. 65 


5175 Bargains in 


Carpets—Rugs 


Send No Money for = dnansonse 





Furniture 


Sewing Machines 
Silverware 


Draperies—Linens Kitchen Cabinets 
ameras Oilcloths—Bedding Stoves—Ranges 
Baby Cabs Chinaware—Lamps Carpenters’ Tool¢ 
Clocks Refrigerators Guns—Kitchen Ware 











Silver Set Free! Our Bargain Book offers a 


* Silver Set free—Knives, forks 
and spoons. It tells how any woman can get it without 
effort. See the offer in our book. 


Wiegel Mau Sten 


809 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


We ask no customer on our books to pay a 
penny in advance. Goods are shipped on 30 
days’ approval. If you return them for any 
reason we pay freight both ways. 

Our customers make their first payment 
after that 30 days. 

No other concern offers terms like these. Think 
of it—credit without asking. All the time you 
need. Fix your own terms of payment. Nothing in 
advance. And a big saving guaranteed. 


Dollar Book Free 


Our mammoth spring Bargain Book is ready. 
It pictures 5175 bargains in home things, many in 
actual colors. This book with the mailing costs us 
$1 per copy, but we send it free. Ask us for it— 
write today. A postal card will do. Your Credit 
Card will come with it, 

We also publish a Stove Book— 

Also a Watch and Jewelry Catalog— 

Also 1000 Spring Styles for Women. 

Just tell us which book you want. 


pess=———=CUT OUT THIS COUPON=======% 


SPIEGEL, MAY. STERN CO. (1006) 
9 Ww. 35th Street, Chicago 


Mail me your Spring Bargain Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 


_... Stove Book. ...- Watches and Jewelry. 
..1000 Spring Styles for Women. 


SRS See ara 


Address 


" Check v which ‘catalogs you | want. 
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D. B., KNOXVILLE, TPNN., G. M. L., YONKERS, 
N. Y., and E. B., Sv. PauLt.—The Capt. Ford men- 
tioned in the November issue on page 73 in the 
article “Locations,” is one of the Lasky staff in 
Hollywood, and not Francis Ford, who is with 
Universal. Henry B. Walthall is with Essanay’s 
Chicago studio and should be addressed in care of 
the company. 

H. J. 8S., CHricaco.—Jewel Hunt is a recent 
(comparatively) addition to the Vitagraph steck 
company, coming to them without stage or screen 
experience, though long a dancer in New York 
City, where she maintained a studio having a 
rather extensive clientele. 

F. W., Dormont, PPNNA., and A. B., MONTREAL. 
—Betty in “Her Choice,” :was Frances NeMoyer 
and Harry, her sweetheart, was Raymond McKee. 
You will undoubtedly find interviews with several 
of your dozen within the next few issues. Watch 
for them 

M. W., TuLsA, OKLA.—Thelma Salter is the 
youngster who is kidnapped in “An Alien,” the 
Ince filming of George Beban’s stage success, “The 
Sign of the Rose.” She has apveared in several 
recent Triangle ‘releases. . Blanche Sweet was in- 
terviewed in the April issue where she was the 
“Girl on the Cover.’ 

B. M., CauLGary, ALTa.—‘‘Marrying Money,” 
played by Clara Kimball Young and Chester 
Barnett, was filmed in New York state. W. W. 
Jefferson, son of the late Joe Jefferson (Rip Van 
Winkle), played the part of James Sweeny, in the 
supporting cast. 

ie Ws x St. AUGUSTINE, | FLA.—Father Kelly in 
“The Rosary,” was Frank Clark, who may be 
addressed in care of the Selig studio in Los 
Angeles. 

M. M. M., Kansas Crry.—Lou Tellegen, who 
took the principal role in ‘“‘The Explorer,” is now 
being seen in ‘““The Unknown,” another Lasky film. 
Elsie Janis is not doing pictures just at the present 
time, but probably will come back at the end of 
the New York season. House Peters is playing 
with Lubin at present and is to be seen a little 
later in “The Great Divide.” Triangle has just 
released “Between Men,” a William Hart-House 
Peters film. Beatriz Michelena has recently com- 
pleted “The Unwritten Law,” and is playing in 
“The Woman Who Dared,” for future release. 








L. L. L., New York City.—Henry B. Waithall 
plays the son, after reaching maturity, in 
“Temper.” You have written Florence LaBadie 
twice and never received an answer? Funny 
world—but why worry! 


E. P., NEw ORLEANS.—wWe are inclined to believe 
you have given us an incorrect name as we can 
find no trace of such a party. Kindly verify it. 
Max Figman and Lolita Robertson, however, are 
at present appearing in the Pathe “Wallingford 
series,”” in which Miss Robertson portrays Violet, 
Mr. Figman, Blackie Daw, and Burr McIntosh, 
J. Rufus Wallingford. 


E. L. K., CINCINNATI, and D. McD. EUGENE, 
OrecG.—Tom Forman is unmarried. Claire Whit- 
ney is still with the Fox films, with the company 
that is working on pictures down in Bermuda and 
no date has been set for-their return. She is the 
American girl in the recent Fox ‘Galley Slave.” 

A. K., Cupvy CHASE, D. C.—Mary Pickford has 
no middle name, except Pickford now that her last 
name is Moore. The series of stories about her 
in the recent issues of PHoTrorpLAY MAGAZINE have 
covered all your questions, we feel sure. 


B. H., Cu1caaco, B. B., ELKHART, IND., and B. K., 
ROXBuRY, MASs.—We advise no one to submit mere 
synopses of plays to the film companies. In every 
case the complete scenario should be prepared, and 
of course, to this there should be attached a brief, 
snappy synopsis of the story. Complete your 
work : do not leave it half done. Bessie Eyton and 
not Edith Storey played the part of Helen Chester 
in “The Spoilers,” and a very interesting story 
about her is to be found in this issue of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINB., 





K., CHicaco.—Charlie Chaplin didn’t “have a 
art’ in ‘“Tillie’s Punctured Romance;” he was 
alf the show! Marie Dressler was the other half. 
This was a six reel Keystone, the last one Chaplin 
played in for that company and is certainly a 
monumental piece of comedy work. 

S. R., OverBRrooK, Pa.—Both those plays are 
Powers ‘productions on Universal programme, but 
the girls. are different persons; in “The Amber 
Vase,” Doris Pawn is the girl who escapes by 
posing as a model and in “The Toymaker of Ley- 
den,’ Edith Roberts is the femme. 

HELEN, EN Rovute.—Correct. Florence LaBadie 
and Peggy Burke played in “When The Fleet 
Sailed,” and Peggy Burke and Hattie Williams 
(her maid) in “Gloriana’s Getaway.” 

A. R., MONTREAL, and E. W. M., New Oxrorp, 
Pa.—Universal C ity is very near Los Angeles and 


is reached by a comparatively short ride from tuat- 


city. There is no truth in any of the rumors that 
Charlie Chaplin is dead, deaf, dumb or anything 
else except, very very funny. Gertrude McCoy was 
the girl in “On The Stroke of Twelve,” and Arthur 
was Richard Tucker; Gertrude McCoy wrote this 
play under the name of Gertrude Lyon. 

R. R., Drxon, ILL., and M. H. M., Los ANGELES. 
—Ralph Lewis, in “The Birth of A Nation,”’ por- 
trayed Hon. Austin Stoneman, the leader of the 
Hiouse, who was the man with the cane, the father 
of Elsie Stoneman (Lillian Gish). A. D. Sears has 
played in one or two recent Triangle plays. 

THE MusIcAL score from “The Birth of A 
Nation,’ has never been published as a volume and 
we doubt if it is to be obtained. So much of it is 
not original, you know. The double photography 
as used in “Secret Sin,” with Blanche Sweet is 
nothing new; it has been used many times in the 
past. 

A. R. B., Los ANGELES.—Pronounce ‘‘Michelena”’ 
as though it were spelled Mick-el-ain-ya, with the 
accent on the third syllable. She is still with the 
California M. P. Corp., which releases its films 
through the World programme. 

C. M. C., BALTIMORE.—Yes, we are still able to 
supply the August, 1914, issue of PHoTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. That was the one that featured 
Florence LaBadie on the cover and there was an 
interview with numerous pictures. The cast of 
“Madame Butterfly,” is given among the casts of 
stories herein. 


N. D., ToroNvTO, and N "™ Troy, N. Y.—Thomas 
Chatterton is with U Fk Shorty Hamilton at 
Inceville and Thelma Salter also at Inceville. Yes, 
Helen Holmes was actually tied to the driving rod 
of a moving engine in one of the “Hazards of 
Helen,’’ and was laid up in the hospital for a we k 
as a result of it. However, she is just as reckless 
as ever in “The Girl and the Game,” her new 
Mutual serial, which is to run through fifteen num- 
bers. The telegraph office used in the Hazards is 
a portable duplicate of one of the offices in Los 
Angeles, and is carried to whatever point the com- 
pany desires to use it. 

J. A., LACROSSE, W1s.—Mary Pickford’s eyes are 
brown, ‘always have been and probably always will 
be. You refer to Marjorie Daw in “The Puppet 
Crown,” in which Ina Claire and Carlyle Stacker ll 
took the leading roles. 

B. R., WILKes-BArRE, Pa., and M. H., Los 
ANGELES,— You may use the following addresses : 
Jack Richardson, American Film Mfg. Co., Santa 
Barbara; Marguerite Clark. Famous Players, New 
York; Pearl White, Pathe, New York; Edna Mayo, 
Pssanay, Chicago, and you may write David 
Belasco in care of PHoTropLAY MAGAZINP. Mary 
Pickford has never played ‘“‘Helené of the North; 
it’s a Marguerite Clark. 


L. C., JOHNSONBURG. PA.—Leila, the spy, in 
“When the Fleet Sailed,” was Pegzy Burke, and 
the other girl was Florence LaBadie. Charlie 
Chapin appeared in a great many Keystone films, 
and in many of them his make-up was quite 
different from that which he ordinarily uses at 
present. 
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Could ‘ 
you fill , 


nis 4 
shoes ? 


UPPOSE a 

good job were 
open where you 
work. Could you fillit? Could you jump right in and 
make good, or would the boss have to pass you up be- 
cause you lacked sraining ? 


The man who is offered the big job is the man who has trained 
himself to hold it Jefore it is offered to him. | 


Don’t take chances on being: promoted, don’t gamé/e on making good 
when your opportunity comes. If you want a big job that carries 
responsibility and pays good money, get ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you like best. Then start 
right now to get, through the International Correspondence Schools, 
the ¢raining that will prepare you to hold it. 


Thousands of men have advanced 
through I. C. S. training to the very 
jobs they wanted most. What these 
men have done you can do. All the 
I.C.S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
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TNTERMATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SoNGOLS 
Box 6451 SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how | 
| I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


2 ELEOTRICAL ENGINEERING JAD VER TISING 

| _jElectric Lighting |_| Window Trimming 

Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Painting 

ILLUSTRATING 


Telephone Expert EH 
-|DESIGNING 








will come to you and train you in | Fiuncuanousxqtimenine [DESIGNING 
your spare time in your own home. | Héseetiises® Higher Accoundag. 


OIVIL ENGINEERING 


The job you want is within your 


|__|Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


h I.C.S ini ill win 1 H sta TIONARY ENGINEERING [lEnglioh Branches 
reacn. - ° - training wi win it Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE 
for you. The thing to do now is | HaRGHITECTURE. AGRICULTURE 


make your start. Mark the attached 


Architectural Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 





POULTRY 





Railway Accounting | 

















Textile Manufacturing 

_. % h i] CIPLUMBING ane meaTing  (Clanvizetion ee 6 

coupon and get it into the mali. |Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING HiFremch 
Don’t let a moment waste. Here’s LIS ALESMANSHIP Motor Boat Running |_jitalian 

. . N: —— 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. Present. | 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS Street | 

Box 6451, Scranton, Pa. an ¥ 
| City. State. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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S. W. P., Lovrsv1LLp, Ky.—Donald Brian, who 
took the leading role in Lasky’s “Voice in the 
Fog,’ was born in St. John’s, Newfoundand, Feb. 
17, 1880. He received his education in Boston, 
and made his debut in 1896, at Lawrence, Mass., 
in “Shannon of the 6th.” Following that he 
played leading juvenile parts in several produc- 
tions, but is best known through the role of Prince 
Danilo in “The Merry Widow,” which he played 
during the season of 1907-1908 and also 1909. 
Next following “The Merry Widow” he originated 
the part of Freddy Smythe in “The Dollar Prin- 
cess,’ and this year has been playing in “The 
Girl From Utah.,”’ 


J. G. B.. Toronto.—The Metro Pictures Corpora- 
tion is a distributing company which supplies the 
films produced by several studios, as Popular Plays 
and Players, Rolfe Photoplays, Inc., Columbia 
Pictures Corporation and Quality Pictures Cor- 
poration. The old gentleman in “Esmeralda” is 
Fuller Mellish. Of Rider Haggard’s works, at 
least two, “Jess” and “She,” have been- the sub- 
jects of photo py both by Thanhouser. Of 
Ibsen's, “The te y From the Sea,” “Ghosts,” 
“The Pillars of Society” and “A Doll’s House,” 
have been filmed, the first and last by Thanhouser 
and the other two by Majestic. 


L. G., CHuicaco.—Yes. In “A Night in the 
Show” Chaplin plays two roles. He is the dis- 
reputable individual in the gallery who displays 
such utter disregard for his safety—that is from 
everything except fire, playing the brave and be- 
fuddied fireman when the proper time arrives—and 
of course he is the force inside the mustache and 
dress suit that causes the dress suit to get into 
all the difficulties in the orchestra circle. Quite a 
novel combination to see the two roles which are 
so entirely different. 

M. 8., SAN DIEGO, and L. J. H., WINONA, MINN. 
—Marie Walcamp and Wellington Playter took the 
leads in “‘Coral,’’ a September Universal, and the 
rest of the cast included Ruby Cox, Rex De Ros- 
selli Titus, Sherman Bainbridge and Mrs. Playter. 
We have no record of such a player under either 
name and can therefore tell you nothing about 
him. Mary Miles Minter should be addressed in 
care of Metro’s New York office. 


B. A. D.. MONTREAL, and B. B. P., FAyEtTrs- 
VILLE, N. Y.—Wally Reid is very nearly, if not 
quite, six feet, and in a dramatic way his height 
has been increasing very rapidly in the last couple 
of months. Jack Pickford is five feet seven. Helen 
Gardner is playing in Universal programme films. 


J. M. C., CLEVELAND.—Very sorry, indeed, but 
the “‘Doubles Contest”? has closed, as it was con- 
ducted for the one number of PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE only. The picture you offer as a double of 
Enid Markey is very striking in its resemblance. 


A ReEceNtT BooK that has come to the Editor’s 
Desk is “The Art of the Moving Picture,” by 
Vachel Lindsay, a review and appreciation of the 
ghotoplays, with numerous comments. It is a 
Macmillan publication. 


L. L., CUMBERLAND, Mp. “Graustark,’’ was pro- 
duced by Essanay and was a Bushman-Bayne vebi- 
cle. Dustin Farnum has recently played with both 
Triangle and Morosco companies, for the latter in 
“The Gentleman from Indiana.” A Donald Hall 
interview? Well, and then too, the magazines 
must be extra big to fill these winter evenings! 


E. J., TURNER’S FALLS, MAss. Nearly the whole 
“Diamond from the Sky” cast is seen in “Curley,” 
a recent Mutual release, and we understand that 
this company of players is to be kept together for 
the filming of the sequel to the “Diamond.’’ Wil- 
liam Russell, Lottie Pickford, Charlotte Burton, 
George Periolat, and Eugenie Forde are all seen, 
the missing one being Irving Cummings. 


F. L. M., ATLANTA, Marguerite Clark was born 
in 1887 and is unmarried. Address them as fol- 
lows: Marguerite Clark, Famous Players, New 
York City; Anita Stewart, Vitagraph, Brooklyn; 
Florence La Badie, Thanhouser, New Rochelle; 
Enid Markey, Inceville. See the Directory. 





STOWAWAYS WORKING THEIR PASSAGE. “I am 
tired of seeing men in plays—heroes, villains or 
whoever they may be—stow away flowers, parcels, 
money, notes, letters (even certain kinds of auto- 
mobiles) in their shirt bosoms. No man ever did 
such a thing. Can’t they be prevailed upon to use 
their coat and (ahem) pants pockets for that pur- 
pose, as men do, and have done since they aban- 
doned Edenistic costume?’ Thus A. V. P., of 
Atchison, Kansas, expresses his feelings. At this 
point we suggest that perhaps the Kansas Board of 
Censors have ordered pockets cut out, thus widen- 
ing the scope of censorship to include men’s fash- 
ions. You never can tell what action their 
righteous conception of themselves may prompt. 


G. M. W., GLEN RIDGE, N. J. Robert Wainwright 
in “Sold,” was Julian L’Estrange and Bryant was 
Thomas Holding. You are thinking of Julian 
Eltinge, who is noted for his portrayal of feminine 
roles on the “legitimate” stage. 


F. M., BALTIMORE, and A. T., SANTA CRUZ, 
Catir. “The Secretary of Frivolous Affairs,’ was 
an American film, a Mutual Masterpiece, May Alli- 
son being the Secretary. Her sister Josephine was 
Blanche Light; Mrs. Hazard, her son Hap, and her 
daughter were Lillian Gonzalez, Harold Lockwood 
and Carol Halloway. There will be a William 
Shay interview in one of the next few issues and 
we know you will like it very much. 


. L. J.. RICHMOND, VA., and A. J., OMAHA. 
Pearl White comes from Missouri; Cleo Madison 
from Bloomington, Illinois. Miss Madison, we un- 
derstand, will be glad to send you a photograph if 
you write her, but we hope that you will not feel 
she should do so free of charge. It is a small item 
but it amounts to many hundreds of dollars in 
the course of a year and players find it a real 
burden. Yes, Marguerite Snow will send you a 
photograph, but she, too, is a friend of yours, 
whom you should not impose upon. You may pur- 
chase the “‘Trey o’ Hearts,” from your book store. 


G. C., KInGstTon, N. Y., and T. M. C. M., New 
YorK City. Write Anita Stewart in Vitagraph’s 
care, ind Miss Farrar in care of PHOTOPLAY MAG:- 
ZINE. The other addresses are given under vari- 
ous initials in this issue. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
has no individual pictures or photographs of play- 
ers for sale. 


F. M., MALVERN, AUSTRALIA. That Keystone 
with Fatty and Mable, entitled “Sea Nymphs,” 
was filmed at Balboa Beach, near Los Angeles. 
You have heard of the Great Seal? Well, that is 
the one that plays in this picture—his playing is 
notorious. He has been tamed and trained to do 
most anything except tensely dramatic roles. 
“When Ambrose Dared Walrus,” is a Swain-Conk- 
lin Keystone and the girl was Minta Durfee. We 
arise to remark who wouldn’t have started a 
rumpus! 


G. C., MINNEAPOLIS, and L. §S., BATON ROUGE, 
La. “A Romance of the Navy,” was a Lubin film 
in which Ormi Hawley took the leading role. Rose, 
Reggie and Jack were roles played by Louise Huff, 
Earl Metcalfe and Edgar Jones. In “Friend Wil- 
son’s Daughter,’ an Edison, Gertrude McCoy and 
Robert Brower were the daughter and her father, 
Friend Wilson. In “Gladiola,” Viola Dana and 
Pat O'Malley take the leads. 


R. C. N., Covina, CALIF. Henry B. Walthall has 
appeared in several recent Essanay films, the most 
recent being “The Raven,” and “Blind Justice.” 
Mae Marsh is unmarried and so is Dorothy Gish. 
Mary Pickford has played under no name except 
her own in this country. 


K. S., MONTREAL, and H. B., Tyrone, Pa. All 
your questions are answered under other initials, 
except the query regarding Vera Sisson: she is 
with the Biograph Company. Julia Sanderson 
has never played for the camera. Yes, there is a 
film company, the National of Baltimore, in that 
city which has started operations. House Peters 
is married, but we are pretty confident that his 
wife would scarcely object to your request for a 
photograph—every wife likes her husband to be 
popular, even though the admission of the fact is 
usually hard to obtain. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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“The haunting 
vision of the giant 
hand on her white 
shoulder!” 


By Frederick Lewis 


author of 
“‘What Happened to Mary” 





MARY PACE 


ARY PAGE is on trial for murder. Dave Pollock, a millionaire man-about-town, 
is dead. The State says Mary Page killed him. Philip Langdon, Mary’s lover 
and attorney, declares she is blameless. 

About the revolver with the one accusatory empty chamber found lying between Pollock’s 


dead body and her senseless form, Mary can tell nothing. Innocent? Guilty? It’s a 
question you will be racking your brains to answer when you read the serial. 





Mary Page will step out of The Ladies’ World to appear 
in a wonderful fifteen week motion-picture serial. 

No photoplay management has ever put into a motion- 
picture serial the big money and the perfection of acting, 
setting and photography that has been put into The 
Strange Case of Mary Page by 


GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 


Watch Henry B. Walthall, the famous hero of ‘‘The Birth 
of a Nation,’’ exceed himself in the part of Langdon. 
Watch Edna Mayo, the appealing heroine of ‘‘The Blind- 
ness of Virtue’’, rise to new heights of emotion and power 
in her portrayal of Mary Page. 


10 Cents at All News- 
dealers 


off and mail to The Ladies’ World. We wi 






THE LADIES’ WORLD 


FREE—Write your name and address on margin, and name of theatre in which you desire to see Ma 
? send you 6 beautiful photo postcards of Mr. Walthall and Miss Mayo, 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


More thanone-quarter ofa million dollars will be spent on 
The Strange Case of Mary Page before you see it on the 
screen. No such sum has ever been spent before on a 
serial story. No magazine has ever offered its readers 
such a stupendous feature. Full details in February 
Ladies’ World of this 


$250,000 


Magazine-Photoplay Serial 


The author is without doubt the highest salaried serial 
writer inthe world. You remember his first and greatest 
of all motion serials, ‘‘What Happened to Mary’’. He 
has outdone himself in The Strange Case of Mary Page. 
Remember, February Ladies’ World. 


The McClure Publications 
New York 
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C. H., Katamazoo.—In the following produc- 
tions, these players played “opposite” or took the 
leading roles: ‘Goose Girl,” Marguerite Clark 
and Monroe Salisbury; “Little Miss Brown,” 
Vivian Martin and Chester Barnett; “Snobs,” 
Anita King and Victor Moore; “Pretty Sister of 
Jose,” Marguerite Clark and Jack Pickford; 
“Rags,’’ Mary Pickford and Marsha™~ Neilan; and 
in “Hypocrites,” Gabriel, the ascetic and minister, 
was Courtenay Foote, the abbot, Herbert Standing, 
the nun, Myrtle Stedman and Truth, Margaret. 
Edwards. In “Seven Sisters,’’ the eldest sister 
was Katinka (Lola Barclay); Sari (Miss Feder) 
married Sandorffy (Sydney Nathan); Mici_(Mar- 
guerite Clark) married Count Horkoy (Conway 
Tearle) ; Arthur Hoops is not of the cast. 


J. E., BLoomMFIeLp, N. J., E. N., Upppr Mont- 
cLaIrR, N. J., and E. A. LL, MonTREAL.—Margery 
Daw, of the Lasky studios, Hollywood, Calif., is 
fourteen years old. Mary Pickford is Mrs. Owen 
Moore, but Marguerite Clark is unmarried. In 
“Esmeralda” Charles Waldron plays the nart of 
Mary Pickford’s lover. 





BE. M. S., FrReDPRICK, MD.—PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
has never published the story of “The Arab,” a 
Lasky film from the play by Edgar Selwyn, in 
which Selwyn plays Jamil the young chief, and 
Gertrude Robinson the little American girl. Yes, 
Theodore Roberts plays the part of the Turkish 
Governor. . 


L. H., Norristown, Pa.—The persons you refer 
to in “The Call of the Dance,” featuring Yanci 
Dolly, were cast in minor roles and the film com- 
pany has no record of their names. They were 
unknown to us also. 


D. A. B., Detroit, takes the Answer Man right 
into confidence. ‘‘You are running a serial story 
in your magazine and similar stories have appeared 
before. I would like to say it seems to me it 
detracts from your magazine; we buy it because it 
is all about pictures and players and we are not 
interested in imaginary film folk.” But then, 
others have written us—! 


A. I. W., St. Lours.—There is a most interesting 
Dustin Farnum interview in the July issue of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. In “Temper” the father 
whose weakness is the basis of the play, is Ernest 
Maupain, recently seen in “A Daughter of the 
City,” with Marguerite Clayton. 


F. P. D., RockrorpD, ILt.—Tom Moore is to be 
seen on the screen again very soon. He is now 
playing opposite Ethel Clayton down at Lubin’s 
in a ye uction called “Dollars and Cents.” 
Joseph K 


aufman is directing. 








M. McC., Jackson, Micu.—yYou can procure an 
8x10 photograph (not a print) of Donald Brian 
from the Moffett studio, 57 East Congress, 
Chicago, for about a dollar. 


V. F., OaKkianp, CaLir.—In “The Chalice of 
Courage” (Vitagraph), Louise Rosser, Newbold’s 
first wife, whom he killed when she was hope- 
lessly injured on the mountain, was Natalie de 
Lontan, while Enid Maitland, his second love, was 
Myrtle Gonzales. 


M. C. C. K., MINNEAPOLIS, wants to know 
whether a girl of seventeen who is the double of 
a well-known actress, would be of use to that 
actress’s company or to any other company? She 
wonders if she might not play the part of this 
actress when younger or as her double even. Quite 
an idea and it should be put up to the proper film 
company. 


Cc. N. T., Buriter, Mo.—Lillian Gish was born in 
Springfield, Ohio, not Missouri, in 1896: it is 
Dorothy who was born in 1898. Helen Leslie was 
born in Indianapolis in 1897, and Ella Hall in the 
same year. Gertrude Robinson has been playing 
regularly with a number of companies in the last 
year or so; it has not happened that you have seen 
her for some reason or other at your theatre. 
Dorothy Davenport is playing with Lasky, her 
latest appearance being in “Mr. Grex of Monte 
Carlo,” with Theodore Roberts and Blackwell. 
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M. W., DuLutTH, E. M. B., ASHBOURNE, Pa., apd 
L. D., BATESVILLE, Miss.—Neither Anita Stewart 
nor Florence LaBadie is married. Little Beata in 
the “Devil’s Daughter,” with Theda Bara, is Jane 
Lee; she plays in several Fox pictures. Gertrude 
McCoy and Bessie McCoy, the latter of the “legiti- 
mate”’ stage, are not related. 





M. F. G., AucustTa, GA.—Richard Travers lives 
in Chicago, near the Essanay studio. Rockcliffe 
Fellowes, who leads in Fox’s “Regeneration,” was 
well known on the stage before his advent in films, 
playin leading roles in “Under Cover,” and 
“Within the Law,’’ in the “legitimate.” He is a 
Canadian. Marguerite Clark lives in New York 
City, and is unmarried. 


M. C. C., Los ANGELDS.—We are unable to tell 
you with whom Mr. Dumont danced last season, 
but he was very successful in “The House of A 
Thousand Scandals,” as the American film was 
called when first released. He was engaged by the 
film company to dance in that particular picture 
and is not now with them. 


E. L. W., Grass VALLEY, CALIF., and G. M. B., 
Fr. DopGe, 14.—‘‘Cabiria’’ was filmed entirely in 
mee by the Itala company; there are no American 
settings in it. Grace Cunard and Francis Ford are 
both married to non-professionals. The leading 
woman character in Essanay’s “Lady of the 
Snows,” was Edna Mayo, in the roles of both 
Patricia Sutherland and Gloria Templeton. 


I. S., BRooKLyN, N. Y., M. D., FRESNo, CALIF.— 
Of course the interiors of ‘‘Wildflower,”’ were studio 
productions but the outdoor views were taken at 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. The automobile is a Pierce- 
Arrow. You may address Mary Miles Minter in 
eare of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE; her work in the 
films is even more pleasing than it was in the 
ee Rebel,’’ when she played that on the 
stage. 


F. G. W., DALLAS, Tex.—Frederick Church is 
with Universal, having joined their forces last 
July. He was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
1890, and played on the stage for some little time 
ge to his initial film engagement with Selig. 

e was one of the company to go west with Boggs 
when the first studio was opened up on the Pacific 
Coast. He has also played at both the eastern 
and western Essanay studios and with the St. 
Louis M. P. Co. 





A TILIKUM, SEATTLYE.—House Peters and Page 
Peters are brothers, the former with Lubin, the 
latter with Morosco. Dustin Farnum married a 
non-professional. You should like Blanche Sweet, 
for everybody else does and it isn’t right to be an 
odd number. You are right in your approval of 
—— Frederick, however, so we have high hopes 
or you. 





A. E. S., WILKES-BarrRB, Pa.—Rosetta Brice took 
the part of Alice in “The Phantom Happiness,” a 
Lubin film. The film-mother of Freddie the Ferret 
in “The Goddess,” off the screen is Mrs. Nellie 
Anderson, the mother of Mary Anderson. In this 
picture a mother and daughter actually played 
those two roles, as you remember Mary Anderson 
and Wm. Dangman were cast as the children of 
the kind hearted lady, who was Mrs. Anderson. 


F. A. D., BurraLo, Minn.—Storm scenes are 
studio effects which are, in reality, not especially 
difficult to secure, the lightning flashes being made 
by the cooper-hewitt lights and the rain by the 
nearest hose. Was Rosa in “The Alien,’ knocked 
down by the automobile? Probably not any more 
than the villain is actually killed in any of his 
villainous films. The youngster who was_kid- 
napped in “The Alien” was Thelma Salter; she is 
appearing in the current Triangles. The villain in 
“The Heart of Jennifer,’ was Harry Brown; this 
is a Hazel Dawn-James Kirkwood picture and one 


of Kirkwood’s few recent appearances on the 
screen. 


M. L., Brooxtyn.—Benton Cabot in “Emmv of 
Stork’s Nest,” a Mary Miles Minter Metro, is Niles 
Welch. The part of the villainous villain was 
played the doleful Mister Ursus Americanus— 
the gentlemen who sat down in the pail and made 
such a fuss over himself—Mr. Bear. 


(Continued on page 161) 




















The Shadow Stage 
(Continued from page 107) 


faults which are vast militations against it. 
In the first place, why select Dustin Far- 
num to play a hero who looks like ‘Tully 
Marshall? In the second place, the cut- 
ter’s hand in the main office has wreaked 
terrific havoc with the thread of the story. 

There are many things about this Pallas 
picture which excite admiration for a new 
producing organization, and hold out great 
promise of future fine work. 





“THE CAVE MAN” § (Vitagraph) 
started this way: Madeleine Mischief 
got disgusted with the society boys who 
didn’t have the necessary animation to ap- 
preciate her, and said to her friend she 
could pick a man off the street who would 
put them all in the shade as social lions. 
Robert Edeson was driving his coal wagon 
past the window when she dropped one 
half of the $100 bill, and he was the future 
lion who called to get the other half. 
Then it’s all about his adventures in fit- 
ting into a place for which he is qualified 
by physique only. Edeson is the entire 
show. Fay Wallace, the heroine, merely 
does “the partner” stuff of laughing at all 
Edeson’s brightnesses. ‘The new twist, and 
the one that belies the name, is the fact the 
cave-man got sore, said he was being made 
a fool of, and quit the whole show. He 
goes back to the steel mills, becomes a war- 
baby, and is just learning to talk with the 
directors when Madeleine comes to visit the 
place. Then, of course—but why say 
more? She puts a ring in his nose and 
away they go. 








“THE PERILS OF A NATION” 

(Lubin) are just about up to the lay 
idea of war, which is expressed in hand to 
hand fighting and ancient field artillery. It 
is extremely hard to tell what it is all about 
but the manufacturers are to be commended. 
They have tried hard to provide a big 
patriotic play, and Ormi Hawley nearly 
put it over! 

It’s all Ormi. Even the actors seem to 
understand that, for everybody that gets a 
chance kisses her rapturously just before 
the curtain. For the first half of the play, 
one wants to spank her for her silly pacif- 
icist ideas, and in the second half, to love 
her to death for her human patriotism. 
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known watches. I have themall, the latest pro- 7@3 — 
the very latest style mountings for Diamond: 


And I am the first man in the country to offer NO $2.75 
ducts of the world’s most famous factories, and Lax — 

“4 \S N° Al. A. 
and the most up-to-date pieces of exquisite 


the NEW 1916 MODELS of America’s best MONEY (°¥ 
watches are by no means all. You can get too, 
Jewelry. Whether you buy for cash or credit, the prices are right. 


i Smash the Terms ! 


My Square Deal methods---my high grade, well known merchandise, my 
liberal policies, right prices, lowest terms, have earned me my title--- 
**Terms Smashing Miller.’’ No catalog published offers such remarka- 
ble values. such smashing terms, as our brand new 1916 Free Book. 


30 Day Free [rial 





No Money Down &xpress Paid in 

Advance By Me 

That Is the test that tells. Suppose you want a watch? Any make, 

any grade, any size, any case. I have it for you---just the watch that 

ou want---a 1916 Model---NO MONEY DOWN, Express Prepaid. 

ou can try any one of America’s best known timepieces for 30 days. 
A Free Trial, a Full Month to Carry it in Your Pocket. 


No References Demanded — An Open 
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Accoun t cheerfully given. Arrangements are made for an Open 
Account as soon as you write. No red tape, no publicity, notes, nor col- 
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friend of mine from the start. » 
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Pres., Miller-HoeferCo. 


S588 MILLER BUILDING | 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
phase of our lives in which we can 
afford to turn our backs on the bogies of 
consistency and continuity. In our play 
it is right that we indulge in whims. 
Watch children at play. ‘They are as con- 
stant as a weather vane.” 

“And your present forms of play?” 

“T have four, and tomorrow I may have 
eight. You look hopeful. You think I 
am going to say I take long walks every 
day in the pure air of out-of-doors? I do 
nothing of the sort, and I have very good 
authority for not walking. Bernhardt 
never walks. While she was playing in 
Chicago she never stepped out of doors. 
She went from the hotel to the theatre. 
You know that underground passage con- 
necting the parts of the Auditorium? She 
followed that without variation. 

“And I have the support of Mary Gar- 
den, who said, ‘I never walk.’ And of 
John Mason, who says, ‘An actor need 
not walk. He gets enough walking at 
rehearsals and in eight performances a 
week.’ I enjoy out of door life, but al- 
ways on wheels. I hate cities. I loathe 
New York. I am happiest when I am in 
semitropical countries. In Bermuda and 
in Hawaii I took all the drives known and 
repeated them again and again. In Cali- 
fornia, which I adore, I used to drive out 
into the hills alone and not speak a word 
for six hours at a stretch. 

“It is play to me to keep my simple 
little housekeeping apartment with the 
things I love about me. That, like my 
drives, must be quiet. I keep a maid who 
speaks but seldom. I can’t cook. The 
other morning I got breakfast.” 

“Eggs, I suppose, and coffee?” 

“T don’t drink coffee,” she returned in 
a detached tone. ‘‘No one should. And 
I don’t care for eggs. I got force out of 
a box and poured cream over it.” 






Playing with Julia Dean 


Hopper in Movies 





“But I don’t understand how a woman 
who is womanly can get on without her 
own home, be it ever so small, and her own 
things about her.” 

“T'wo forms of relaxation,” I reminded. 
“Now the third.” “Oriental clothes for 
home wear,” she responded. “I like the 
feeling of relaxation their looseness gives. 
Besides I know that I am not the fluffy 
kind of woman and I never wear frilly 
things at home. 

“My fourth plaything? My herd of toy 
elephants. I have two hundred of them. 
I began to collect them ten years ago when 
I dropped into a tea shop to buy a con- 
signment of Orange Pekoe for my mother. 
I saw two ebony elephants on the counter. 
I was attracted by their white hoofs. I 
bought them. ‘The herd grew. I picked 
them up wherever I saw any that interested 
me. My friends contributed. My aunt 
brought me that fine fellow with the gold 
trappings from Benares. A friend brought 
me this from Dublin.” She showed me a 
porker carved from black wood, with a 
green ribbon bow jauntily challenging 
vagrant vision to his porcine tale. ‘He 
said it was an Irish elephant.” 

“They interest me,” was her conclusion, 
which is the beginning and the end of the 
reason for play. 

Julia Dean is one of the best-known 
stage stars who have come to the screen. 
Her name went into electric lights for the 
first time when she played “The Lily,” in 
1909. September 26, 1911, she created 
her most notable role: Virginia Blaine, in 
“Bought and Paid For.” “Her Own 
Money,” and “The Law of the Land” fol- 
lowed in order, in succeeding years, as 
stellar vehicles. Her most remarkable 
photoplays are “Judge Not,” a Universal 
melodrama, and her most recent picture, 
“Matrimony,” produced and directed by 
Thomas H. Ince. 


De Wolf Hopper, filming at the Fine Arts Studio, in Holly- 


wood, California, says you can’t always believe what you see. 


The 


other day he was wearing his “Don Quixote” make-up, went out on 
“the lot,” and encountered a man in peddler garb. 
Mr. Hopper enquired what set the other was working in. 


“Set?” asked the man. 
picture actor, I ain’t. 





“Why, I ain’t no common motion 
I’m a respectable peddler.”’ 
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K. J. C.—yYou know, there's a story about the 
Irishman who said he’d risk one eye anyway! 
That explains the method of taking those double 
exposure pictures where one person plays two 
parts at once—they only risk one side of the 
film ata time. (Even non-inflammable film.) No, 
that was not William Farnum’'s home in “A Won- 
derful Adventure.” 








E. F. J., Co1caco.—“I notice that the director's 
name very seldom, if ever, appears on the screen.” 
That is true of some pictures but there are times 
when a director probably prefers to be unknown, 
However, on the more pretentious productions you 
will usually find credit given to the director who 
has guided the play to completion. The director 
should be given the fullest sort of credit, because 
it is his skill or lack of it that makes the difference 
between an actor’s successful appearance with one 
company and his failure with another. It’s not 
the actor, it is the director. 


S. J. W., Hartrorp, Conn.—You may address 
Elsie Janis in care of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, and 
Mary Pickford in care of Famous Players’ New 
York office. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is glad to for- 
ward letters to players at any time, and in case 
you do not wish to await an answer in the maga- 
zine, just write your favorite at this office. Try 
to leave enough space on the envelop for the 
— address, and we will gladly do the 
rest. 





E. C., TuXEDO ParRK, N. Y.—‘Who Pays?” was 
a Balboa film released through Pathe, the principal 
players being Ruth Roland and Henry King, Daniel 
Gilfether, Edward Brody, and Mollie McConnell. 
The character names changed with each instal- 
ment, but the above players took part throughout. 
In “The Black Box,” Sanford Quest and Lenora 
MacDougal are Herbert Rawlinson and Anna 
Little; Professor and Lord Ashleigh are both roles 
played by William Worthington and Lady Ashleigh 
is Helen Wright. Craig is Frank MacQuarrie, 
Quest’s assistant is Laura Oakley and Mrs. Rhein- 
holdt is Hylda Sloman. In Selig’s “Ebb Tide,” the 
— players were Harry Lonsdale, Martha 

oucher, Wheeler Oakman and Kathlyn Williams. 


F. T., Canton, O.—Russell in Vitagraph’s 
*‘Mortmain,” is Donald Hall; Robert Edeson has 
the lead. Creighton Hale was well known on the 
stage before playing in Pathe’s “Exploits of 
Elaine,” and this fall took the part of Basil, the 
brother, in “Moloch” with Holbrook Blinn’s com- 
pany at the New Amsterdam, in New York. He 
was born in Cork, Ireland, May 24th, 1892. 


D. M. G., NEw YorK Crry.—yYou should refer to 
the list of studios in the Directory, and take your 
little girl to the ones nearest you. It is barely 
possible that one of the studios might have use 
for her, though she is probably rather young to 
start her career. 


G. P. G., DENVER, CoLo.—Old or waste film is 
never sold by the companies, but goes into the 
scrap-heap. Otherwise unauthorized films of noted 
players would be appearing every now and then, 
which would be of no value and very injurious to 
the player’s reputation. Andrew, not Roscoe, is 
Maclyn Arbuckle’s brother. Pathe does not state 
where the volcano scenes in “Neal of the Navy,” 
were taken, except that they were taken awhile 
ago at an actual and very destructive eruption. 
In “Help Wanted,” Owen Moore and Lois Meredith 
took the principal roles. 


B. C., St. JoSEPH, Mo.—‘‘The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” is taken largely from the poem of that 
name by Robert W. Service, to be found in his 
book, “The Spell of the Yukon.” We think a great 
deal of his poetry. 


Z. S., PoRTLAND, OrEG.—‘*The Lamb,” is a recent 
offering of the Fine Arts Studio on Triangle pro- 
gramme, Douglas Fairbanks playing the title role 
and Seena Owen his sweetheart. (Seena Owen 
used to spell it “Signe Auen,’’ you know.) Phillip 
Hardin in the “Juggernaut” was William Dunn, 
the hero and heroine being Earle Williams and 
Anita Stewart. 


(Continued on page 163) 
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and are generally more physically fit for 
their duties than they would be were they 
pursuing the same calling in the East. 

We claim that our scenario writers con- 
centrate better, our directors work longer 
and harder, and our actors look finer, as 
a result of the environment and conditions 
of living out here as compared with those 
who do the same work in New York and 
vicinity. Our director general, Cecil B. 
De Mille, is often at the studio eighteen 
hours a day and keeps this up for weeks 
at a time without affecting his health or 
general condition. He claims that this is 
due entirely to the climate and to the fact 
that he lives in the open air the year ’round. 
While these points may seem trivial, never- 
theless, they are most important, as I have 
learned, to my great satisfaction, in the 
last few months which I have spent at our 
own studios in Hollywood. 

As a result of the numerous studios 
being in proximity to each other and giving 
plenty of work to a large group of “extra” 


people, there has sprung up a colony of 
lesser actors who devote their entire time 
to working as “extras” in the various com- 
panies. ‘This pays them well and at the 
same time insures the director a plentiful 
supply of what on the legitimate stage we 
called ‘‘supers.” Foreign types are also 
easily obtainable—Chinese, Japanese, Hin- 
dus, a few Arabs, Russians and Italians. 

On the other hand, the advantages of 
the East are—first of all—New York City 
itself, which cannot always be duplicated ; 
also the tenements with their squalor and 
poverty, are not to be found in California 
cities. It is often necessary for a Western 
producer to build whole streets to obtain 
what, in the East, he could get by simply 
sending a company into the slums. 

As a last word, there can be no question 
of the desirability of the West as_a motion 
picture producing center, just as there can 
be no question that New York will always 
be the distributing center.. Each is nat- 
urally adapted to these functions. 








Annette Kellermann says: 





Good Health *2* Perfect Figure 


should be yours—they are your birthright. 


HAVE helped many thousands of women to become Vigorous, .. MY BOOK 
I Healthy and Attractive, and I know I can help you. ee ,uriro © 
My system, which involves neither drugs nor apparatus should be 
of any kind, requires but a short time in the privacy of read by every 
your own room each day and the results are woman, and J will 
absolutely guaranteed. send it to you free. 
By properly carrying out my instructions you can improve your It explodes the fallacy 
general appearance, reduce any part of your figure burdened that lack of beauty or 
with superfluous fleshor buildupany part that isundeveloped. health cannot be avoided. 
My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates In it I explain how I can 
your entire body. It helps transform your food 


into good, rich blood. It strength a 
into good, ric ood. strengthens your 11: ; 
heart, lungs and other Millions of people have seen in 


: me a living demonstration of my 

ni on a a oe unique system of health-culture and 

ders and generat- body-building. If you are weak, nervous, 

ing vital fat, thin, unshapely, tired, lacking vitality 

force. or in any other respect not at your best, I can 
surely be of service to you. 


MY GUARANTEE: With my free book, “The Body Beautiful,” which 


is fully illustrated with photographs of myself 
explaining my system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, whereby 
you can test the value of my instruction without risking a single penny. 


Send 2-cent Postage for ‘‘ The Body Beautiful’’ and Trial Plan to-day 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Suite 406P, 12 West 31st St. NEW YORK 
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W. E. F., Jackson, Micu.—wW. J. Ferguson, 
whom you have seen in numerous World Films 
and who is Lincoln in “The Battle Cry of Peace,” 
played as Lieut. Vernon, R. N., in “Our American 
Cc ousin,’’ at Ford's Theatre the night Lincoln was 
assassinated. He is said to be the only living 
member of that cast. 


D. A. L., MILWAUKER.—Edna 
“Love, Mumps and Bumps, ” were Neva Gerber and 
noe Campbell. “Eddie Polo, Universal City, 
Calif.,” is quite sufficient direction to the postal 
people. Edwin Arden, formerly of Pathe, is now 
with the World. 


and Frank in 


U. W. W. F., RrcumMonpb, Micu.—Kleine’s “Julius 


Caesar,”” was staged in Italy by their foreign 
company, the same that produced “Quo. Vadis,”’ 
“Last Days of Pompeii’ and ‘‘Cleopatra.” ‘Let's 
see some actors’ doubles as well as actresses’.”’ 
Not a bad idea; we'll see. Write Kerrigan at 
Universal City, Calif. The Terence O’Rourke films 


are just about completed, Carmen Phillips playing 
Princess Constantine. 

J. CC. AyLMER, Que.—Harry Benham of_the 
Thanhouser films was born in Valparaiso, Ind., 
Feb. 26, 1884, and was on the stage for several 
years before joining Thanhouser in August of 1911. 
On the stage he played in “Madame Sherry,” 
“Sultan of Sulu,” and the “Merry Widow.” He is 
pers to Ethel Cook Benham, also of Than- 
1ouser, 








F. H., Lerurripce, ALTA.—Harold Lockwood 
was born in Brooklyn; Florence LaBadie in New 
York City and not Montreal, as is sometimes stated 
(she was educated in Montreal) ; Marguerite Clark 
Jack and Lottie Pickford both in 


(Continued on page 165) 


in Cincinnati; 
Montreal. 











Only 12c. 


(Including Postage and Packing) 
FOR THIS 


Filet 
Crochet Book 


—OnN— 


Yokes and Lowels 


Ihavejust published this book ofnew creations—over 
one hundred of the newest, most beautiful and prac- 
tical designs for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 
My Book Contains Complete Instruc- 
tions, with Handsome Illustrations. 
Send me 12c. in postage stamps or 10c. in silver 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy prepaid. 
PEARL LeMONDE, 513 Publicity Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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DIAMONDS 


On (RED 
pus > 


DIT - 
Low Ne 


and Prices 
Think of it! A high 
grade, guaranteed, 
genuine diamond, per- 
fect in cut and full of 
fiery brilliancy, set in 
solid goldor platinum 
mounting for only $2.50 
mth—8 cents a 


a set 80 © that the 
cluster has the ap 


Diamond that 
te 3 or 4 
times as 





Send for 116-page Jewelry Catalog containing over 2000 
beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, Watches,Silverware,etc. Make 
a selection either for yourself or asa gift fora friend or loved one, 
We will send the article for your examination, all charges pre- 
paid by us. You assume no risk; you are under no obligation. 
You Don’t Pay a Cent until you see and examine the article. 
oF ny my? satisfied Fad one-fifth of the So pee F price and the 
nce in eight equal m monthly payments. If not entirely satisfied, 
a at our expense. Whether you buy or not, get Our Catalog. 
It is an education in Diamond and Jewelry values and easy cre it 
buying. Send for catalog today—before you forget. It is FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. K502, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ulinois 
(Established 1858) Storesin: Chicago Pittsburgh S8t. Louis Omaha 











“Emrald-Glo” 
MOVING PICTURE GLASSES 


A scientific invention for protecting the eyes from the 


injurious effects, of moving pictures. Increase your en- 
joyment of the ““movies’’— lessen the eye-strain. 


If your dealer hasn’t “‘ Emrald-Glo”’ we will send you a pair 
for $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. Write NOW. 


DETROIT OPTICAL MFG. CO., 1219 David Whitney Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


























EXCLUSIVE FOX REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
BIG MONEY FOR THE RIGHT MEN 








If not interested please show to a friend 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


9602-9642 Front Avenue GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


We can put 1000 men to work for themselves within 30 days if the 
right men will only answer this offer: If you have just a few dollars 
to invest, here is your opportunity to get into a strictly high-class, profit- 
able, permanent business, with a progressive company right back of you every minute. 


WRITE FOR OUR 1916 SELLING CONTRACT 


Don’t waste your time, and ours, writing, unless you mean business: 
No former selling experience necessary —just a clean character, a natural American 
Hustle, and a few dollars, is all you need. Never was there a better time than right 
now to make this start for yourself. 


Don’t wait — write at once. 
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T YPEWRITERS wiv: 
l 14 TO 14, MFRS. PRICES || 


Guaranteed Perfect 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Applying Rent on 

Rented, ~™*9 Purchase Price, 
Cash or Easy 

Or Sold, 2 Payments. 

Send for our Bargain List No.153 


_ Typewriter Emporium 
(Established 1892) 
34-36 W.Lake St. Chicago 


~ BRIENDSHIP ONLY I2¢ 
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Start a Friendship-Maid - Link - Bracelet, latest New York 
fashion. We start yours by giving you one link absolutely 
FREE en ved with 3 initials. Your friends give or exchange 
others. hat more beautiful token or sentiment could 

expressed. Send today for one or more LINKS (12c. each) 
stating initials and whether ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SIL- 
VER, BEADED or PLAIN design wanted and receive links with 
beautiful Black Ribbon Free so you can start wearing Links 
at once until Bracelet is complete. Write today. Start 
with Link we give you Free with first 12c. order or more. 


Friendship Jewelry Co., Dept. 137, 83 Chambers St., N. Y. 


























| Be a Doctor of © 
|'CHIROPRACTIC. 
FOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 


These books take you completely through this 
wonderful science of spinal adjustment. Read 

like fiction, yet absolutely true. 30,000,000 Americans 

support Chiropractic. Thousands being cured of long 

Standing diseases by it. Resident and Home Study Courses. 
BIC OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
Profession not crowded. Large demand for practi- 
tioners—§2000 to $5000 yearly. Small expense. Easy 
payments. We fit you forall State Board Requirements, 


FREE Elbert Hubbard's Book “‘ The New Science.” Mail 
postal new and get all 5 books FREE. Do it today. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ey tay Hall 
a. B- ¢ 423- 421-427 So. Aatiene | Seve. Gite 


MUSIC [US FREE 


By the eas ye and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


-rgan, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 












Piano, 





Cam 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Dlustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


: ALORRA DIAMONDS 


* SPARKLE LIKE THE GENUINE—AT 1-40 THE COST 


SOLID GOLD RINGS 


—stand acid, fire and expert examination. See them be- 
fore paying. Any style ring, pin or stud. Catalog FREE. 
The Alorra Co., Dept. A7, 1408S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Investing in the Movies 
(Continued from page 73) 
low as $65.00. The company paid 8% 
dividends from September, 1909, to Decem- 
ber, 1910. From February, 1911, to Feb- 


ruary, 1913, they paid 1% a month; from 
March, 1913, to January, 1915, %% 


month. On February 1, 1915, a 50% 
script dividend was declared, which divi- 
dend is convertible into cash at par on or 
before December 31, 1916. At this time 
it was announced that the dividend for the 
ensuing year would be 1% quarterly. 

The World Film Corporation, which is 
a large feature film company, both ex- 
change and producer, has a capital of 
$2,000,000, par value of $5.00 a share, of 
which about $1,500,000 is outstanding. 
On its public statement for the year ending 
June 27, 1915, this concern showed a net 
profit for the year of $329,000 or a little 
over 20% earned on the stock outstanding, 
but as yet it has paid no dividends. ‘The 
stock of this concern has been active on 
the New York Curb Market at prices both 
below and above its par value. 

The concerns mentioned above are often 
quoted in the circulars of new companies 
and are used as specific examples of the 
enormous profit to be made in the motion 
picture business. It appears, however, that 
while these companies have for the most 
part held their own, that there has not 
been any enormous increase in value in the 
securities, nor does it appear that these 
concerns have paid what might be con- 
sidered enormous dividends. ‘There have, 
of course, been one or two concerns not 
mentioned above which have paid enormous 
dividends. ‘These have, however, for the 
most part been organized for a specific. 
purpose, such as that of distributing a 
serial film, and may have struck a peculiar 
situation that cannot be found every day. 

What I desire to emphasize is that the 
past experience of the established motion 
picture companies points to the fact that 
reasonable returns may be expected from 
an investment in the business, but that the 
average investor does not get a chance to 
make more than a reasonable return. 

When a promoter tells you to invest in a 
company, promising dividends ranging from 
50 to 100% a year, ask him why some of 
these above mentioned companies have not 
paid dividends equal to those he is work- 
ing out on paper. 

(To be continued ) 
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yy & 
name is 
syllable, 
Fa-rar’. 


PADUCAH, Ky.—Geraldine Farrar's 
pronounced with the accent on the last 
and the first “r’’ is rather slurred— 


I. M. R., PitrspurGH.—Norma Talmadge com- 
pleted her contract with National and is now with 
the Triangle forces, Constance also being with 
them. Some of the players answer letters from 
admirers and others do not and unless we have 
informed you that you may expect an answer, it 
is a matter of experimenting. The Photoplayers 
studio (photographers) is in Los Angeles. 


M. R., WINCHESTER, Mass.—After Owen Moore 
left Bosworth, Inc., where he played opposite 
Fritzi Scheff and Elsie Janis, he played with Key- 
stone for a time and then with Griffith’s Fine Arts 
company. With the later company he played in 
the screen dramatization of Sir Gilbert Parker's 
novel “Jordan is A Hard Road,’ assuming the role 
of the young Englishman who came to Askatoon 
and fell in love with the daughter (Dorothy Gish) 
of Minden (Frank Campeau). We understand 
that he has gone east and joined his wife, Mary 
Pickford, in New York City, but we do not know 
his plans. 


BE. A., QuINCY, MASs.—If you know better, why 
ask us! However, the information we gave you 
was absolutely correct. 





G. L., SEATTLE, says “Your fashion articles are 





great and your snapshots of actors in personal 
surroundings are very enjoyable. Please don’t 
discontinue ‘Mollie of the Movies’—she was so 


funny. The fiction is just right now.” Trouble of 
it is, G. L., that Mollie went and got married and 
quit her c’reer for the simple life, so that we are 
unable to get her to play for us in any more 
stories. However, just about the time she left, 
Pete appeared on the cinemic horizon and he is 
looming bigger every day. He is going to have a 
mighty funny time of it at the studio and you 
will be just as interested in him as you were in 
— Poor Mollie! Mollie was a scream. And 
ete ! 


S. BE. P., KANsas City, Mo.—Mary Pickford has 
appeared in the following pictures produced by 
Famous Players: “In The Bishop’s Carriage,” 
“Caprice,” “Hearts Adrift,’’ ““A Good Little Devil,’’ 
“Tess of the Storm Country,’ “The Eagle’s Mate,” 


“Such a Little Queen,” “Behind the Scenes,” 
“Cinderella,” “Mistress Nell,” ‘“Fanchon’ the 
Cricket,” “Little Pal,” ‘Rags,’ “The Foundling,’’ 


“Esmeralda,” “‘The Girl of Yesterday,” ‘“‘The Dawn 
of A Tomorrow,” and “Madame _ Butterfly.’’ 
Marguerite Clark has played for them in “Wild- 
flower,” “The Crucible,’ “Gretna Green,” ‘Goose 
Girl,” “Pretty Sister of Jose,” “Seven Sisters,” 
“Still Waters,’’ and “Prince and Pauper.”’ 


P. N., Fr. WortH, Tex.—In Lasky’s “Fighting 
Hope,” Burton Temple was impersonated by 
Thomas Meighan; this play featured Laura Hope 
Crews. You may address Earle Williams at the 
Vitagraph’s Brooklyn office, and Carlyle Blackwell 
in care of the World Film Corporation. 





J. H. H., BARTLESVILLE, OKkLA.—Marie Dressler 
is not under a long time contract with any film 
company and never has been. She was with Key- 
stone for the filming of “Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance,” playing opposite Charlie Chaplin in 
those six reels of rapid fire laughter and received, 
besides a stipulated sum for her playing, a share 
in the proceeds of the film when exhibit d. Since 
then she has played with Lubin in ‘“Tillie’s Tomato 
Surprise,” and doubtless this picture was made on 
the same basis. You therefore realize she has no 
weekly salary, as she has done her two pictures 


on a contract basis. Marguerite Clark is un- 
married. 
M. EE C., Rorr, OKria.—In private life Cleo 


Madison is Miss Bailey but she has never played 
under any name except Madison. Jimmie Cruze 
is being seen again in “Armstrong’s Wife.”’ opposite 
Edna Goodrich, but we do not know how perma- 


nent his Lasky affiliation may be. Marguerite 
Snow is in New York with Quality Pictures’ 


eastern company, her leading man being Paul Gil- 
more, at least for “Rosemary,” the first release. 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Typewriter Sensation 















pine Space Set. Positive Alignment Fork . Paper Release 
Automatic Line Space Margin Rel 
Carriage Release rginKelease 


Paper Fingers 


Two Color 
Ribbon Set 


Platen Release 
For Writing on 
Ruled Lines 


Shift Lock 


Greatest Typewriter 
Bargain Ever Offered 


Only $2.00 a month until the bargain price of 
$29.60 is paid and the machine is yours. This 
startling offer has astounded the typewriter world. Ab- 
solutely the greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. For 
a short time only I offer a limited number of these standard 


writinc Model No. 3 


WRITING 


typewriters at this exceptional price. Perfect machines, not 
damaged or shop worn. Complete outfit, cover, tools, instruc- 
tions, etc. Machine of standard size, but light weight and 
portable, keyboard of standard arrangement, writing the full 
84 characters, two color ribbon, tabulator, back spacer, writes 
on ruled lines; in fact, every late style feature and modern 
operating convenience, at less than a third of the regular 
price, and each letter visible as printed and all previous writ- 


ing completely visible at all times. 
You Take 


F REE Trial NO RISK 


My brand new Model No. 3 offer—for but $29.60 — and only 
$2.00 per month. 


I won’t let you buy this typewriter before you see it. I want 
you to be absolutely convinced that this is the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. If you have the slightest use for 
a typewriter you should accept this amazing offer. You can- 
not equal this wonderful value anywhere. When the type- 
writer arrives deposit with the express agent $5.60 and take 
the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it 
is the best typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send me $2.00 
a month until my bargain price is paid. If you don’t want it, 
return to the express agent, receive your $5.60 and he returns 
the machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.CO for it. 


Only 1 0 TYPEWRITERS 


At This Price 
There is no time to lose. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it 
today —sure. The typewriter will be shipped promptly. There 
is no red tape—no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mort- 
gage. It is simply understood that I retain title to the ma- 
chine until the full $29.60 is paid. You cannot lose. It is 
the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. 


esseesessesseess Tear Out—Mail Today'=sssessssssusss. 
H. A. SMITH, 851—231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me your Model No. 3, F.0.B. Chicago, as described in 
this advertisement. I will pay you the $24.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $29.60 purchase price at the rate of $2.00 a month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is under- 
stood that I have five days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will carefully repack 
it and return it to the express agent. It is understood that 
you give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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ee .. ‘the popular 
movie star, buys PARIS GARTERS, 
he always asks for them by 
name very distinctly. He 
knows that when he simply 
asks for garters he may not 


get the genuine. 
25 and 50 cents 


When you say “PARIS GARTERS to 
your merchant he knows you want 


the best. Look on the back of the 
shield for the name PARIS. 


A. Stein & ce. 
, New York 


PARIS 


























GARTERS 


2 No mefal 
can touch you 





Deafness 
Mastered <z 


The day of i mperfect 


hearing is past. cience rivals nature in 
the marvelous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, thin receiver 


model—the world’s rreatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearin 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for the deaf. It mar- 
velously covers 96 degrees of sound,every range of tone of the human ear. 
write for Free Book ur free book is @ highly 


valuable treatise on deafness. 
Write for it teday--learn all about our 15 days’ free 


trial offer and low direct laboratory price. If convenient 
leone to New York call for demonstration. 
‘Bo MEARS EAR PHONE Co. 


Ok] Desk14162, 45 W. 34th St., New York 








STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


AMERICAN F1LM Mec. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PROD. Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

BioGRAPH COMPANY, 807 East 175th St., New 
York City, (*) (s); Georgia and Girard, Los An- 
geles (Ss); players are east June to December. 

BosworTH. INC., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 

THos. A. EDISON, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s); Orange, N. J. (Adv. and pub- 
licity.) 

EQUITABLE MOTION PICTURES CorP., 130 West 
46th St., New York City. 

EssANAY FILM Mee. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s); Niles, Calif. (*) (s) ; 651 Fairview 
St., Los Angeles (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York City (*); Bronson and Melrose, Hollywood, 
Calif. (s). 

Fox FILM CORPORATION, 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*). 

GAUMONT COMPANY, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (*); Flushing, ms 2s 48). 

DAVID Horsey StuD1o, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM COMPANY, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 
708 Palisade Ave., Cliffside, N. J. (s) ; 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Calif. (s); Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 

GEORGE KLEINE, 805 East 175th St., New York 
City (*). 

LASKY FPATURE PLay Co., 120 West 4ist St., 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

LUBIN Mre. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, P hiladelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

MAJPSTIC-RELIANCE, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. (*) (s). 

METRO PICTURES CorP., 1465 Broadway, New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to “Metro's Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia eo Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York City 4, tte ular lays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s)3 uality Pictures 
Corp., Sunset and Gower, Hollywood, Calif. (s) ; 
Federal Feature Film Corp., Rocky Glen, Penna. 


OLIVER Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

MvuTUAL FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

PALLAS PIcTURES, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City; 205 N. Occidental, Los Angeles (*) (s) 

PARAMOU NT PICTURES CORPORATION, 110 West 
40th St., New York City. 

PATHDP FRERES, Jersey City, N. J. (*) (s). 

PATHB EXCHANGE, 25 West iSth St., New York 
City (*) (s). 

SELIG PoLyscoprp Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*); Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
Mission Road, Los Angeles (s); Las Vegas, 
Mex. (s). 

—— FitmM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(s). 

TRIANGLE FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s); Inceville Studio (Ince), Santa Monica, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

UNIVPRSAL FILM Mra. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City: 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s); Universal City, Calif. (*) (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

V-L-S-E, Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. (*) (s). 

Wortp Fitm Corp., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo- 
plays in This Issue 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 
(Scenario from book by John Luther Long) 
Famous Players 


Cho-Cho-San (Madame Butterfly) Mary Pickford 
Lieutenant Pinkerton Marshal Neilan 
Suzuki Olive West 
Adelaide Jane Ilall 
Cho-Cho-San’s father Lawrence Wood 
Cho-Cho-San’s mother Caroline Harris 
Nakodo M. W. Rale 
The American: Consul W. T. Carleton 
The Prince David Burton 
Naval Officer Frank Dekum 
The soothsayer Caesere Gravina 


MY LADY'S SLIPPER 


(Play written for screen by Rev. Cyrus 
ownsend Brady) 
Vitagraph 


Francis Burnham 
Countess De Villars 
Due de Rivau-Huet 


Earle Williams 
Anita Stewart 
G. O'Donnell 


Bucknall : William Shea 
Marquis de Tremigon Harry Northrup 
Espiau George Stevens 


Marie Antoinette 
King Louis XVI 
Benjamin Franklin 


Julia Swayne Gordon 
Joseph Kilgour 
Cc. Chapman 
























F. A., ALBANY, N. Y.; C. R., GREENVILLE, TEX., 
and M. Z., Los ANGBPLES.—Jean Southern, who 
plays in “Two Orphans,” is not related to E. H. 
Sothern, the well-known Shakespearean actor. She 
may be addressed in care of Fox and Ruth Roland, 
in care of Balboa; D. W. Griffith, at the Fine 
Arts studio, Hollywood; Jack Pickford, at Selig’s 
Los Angeles studio; Conway Tearle, at Famous 
Players’ New York office; Norma Talmadge and 
Lucille Young, at Fire Arts studio. 


F. M. S.—James Morrison and Earle Williams 
are playing regularly with Vitagraph, and plays in 
which they appear are being offered the public 
every little while. Perhaps your house is using 
other films. Vitagraph has made no announce- 
ment regarding a future serial. 


E. B. C., OGDEN, UTAH, and H. P., TucKAHOE, 
N. Y.—Joseph Singleton is the husband in “The 
Miracle of Life,” playing opposite Marguerita 
Fischer. This was filmed almost entirely at the 
studio of the American Film Mfg. Co. in Santa 
Barbara. Yes, indeed, that is a picture of Mary 
Pickford on page 34 of December PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, from a film which has never been shown 
the public and which probably never will be. Mary 
Miles Minter was born in 1902 in Shreveport, La., 
and she has one sister who is also on the stage. 
Alice Dovey, Donald Crisp, Douglas Gerrard, Mar- 
shal Neilan, Ethel Phillips, Jack Pickford and 
Olive Johnson and Francis Carpenter (the young- 
sters) made up the cast of ‘““‘The Commanding Offi- 
cer,” a Famous Players’ film directed by Allan 
Dwan. Donald Crisp is directing a Clune film in 
Los Angeles. 


D. B., CHrcaco.—When you ask who played 
“opposite” Clara Kimball Young in ‘“Trilby,” you 
probably are referring to Chester Barnett, in the 
role of the young artist. However, if ‘‘opposite’’ 
has reference to Svengali, then it is Wilton 
Lackaye. In ‘‘Secret Orchard” the Lieutenant was 
Carlyle Blackwell and the Duke, Edward Mackaye; 
Blanche Sweet was the girl. 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN said: 
“Twill study and get 


ready and maybe 
my chance will come.’ 
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YOUR Chance 
Will Come 


Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln had 
little chance to acquire an education. But 
he was determined to succeed. “Some 
day,” he said, “my chance will come.” 
So he studied and got ready. And his 
chance DID come. 


Your chance will come. Some day you'll be 
considered for promotion or for a good job in 
some other.line of work. If you are ready, 
you'll go up. 

And you CAN get ready. No matter if your 
schooling was limited—if you do have to work 
long hours. If you really want a better job, 
the International Correspondence Schools can 
train you for it at home during your spare time. 


Every month more than 400 I. C. S. Students 
voluntarily report promotionsor salary increases 
due to I. C. S. help. What the I. C. S. have 
done for these men they can do for YOU. 
Mark and mail the coupon NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 6452, wae, °. 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 6452 SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEERING ADVERTISING | 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 

Electric Railways Show Card Writing | 
Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Painting 
‘Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANIOAL ENGINEERING DESIGNING 

Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Shop Practice Stenography and Typewriting | 


TLITILt1 


| | |Gas Engines Higher Accounting 
CIVIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting 
| Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teachers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
| Railway Mail Clerk 
| 





| |Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. 
Metal Mining 

STATIONARY ENGINEERING 
Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 


Cranis see 





























Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
Structural Engineering |_| Navigation Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry German | 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |_|French 
SALESMANSHIP Motor Boat Running |_JItalian 
| Name | 
| Present | 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 
City State. - | 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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E. K., C1NcINNATI.—Florence Reed has appeared 
in only “The Dancing Girl’ for the Famous Play- 
ers, but a Pathe feature, “At Bay,” is being 
shown in which she plays the principal role. Miss 
teed was married to Malcolm Williams several 
years ago. Wally Reid will be seen in future 
Lasky films and also ‘Triangle pictures; Marie 
Doro may be addressed at the Fine Arts studio. 
William Elliot is playing on the stage, having ap- 
peared with the “Just Boys” company in Chicago 
last September and October. 


P. A. B., JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The submarine 
pictures are taken by means of a specially con- 
structed diving bell, which is lowered, with a light 
attached, to the spot desired. Annette Keller- 
mann’s struggle in “Neptune’s Daughter,’’ how- 
ever, was filmed through the sides of a huge glass 
tank, which in one of the preliminary rehearsals 
burst and hurled her through a jagged opening in 
the side, very severely lacerating her. Turn to 
the Mary Pickford story itself for answers to your 
questions regarding her: the story is very com- 
plete. 


F. B., FRANKFORT, Ky., and P. A., CHARLESTON, 
S. C.—Since Francis X. Bushman has been appear- 
ing on the Metro programme he has played in 
“The Second in Command,” “The Silent Voice” 
and ‘“‘Pennington’s Choice,” in the latter with 
Beverly Bayne. Write to him at Metro’s New 
York office. “The Cup of Life” was an Ince play 
in which Bessie Barriscale and Enid Markey took 
the parts of the two sisters whose lives lead them 
so far apart. Charles Ray, Frank Borzage, Arthur 
Maude, Howard Hickman and Louise Glaum were 
also in the cast. The story has never appeared 
in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and it probably never 
will, inasmuch as it is a past release. 


J. F. T., Cotumsvs, O., and Cc. S. H. NEWARK, 
N. J.—There is no way in which you can obtain 
stories of plays which have been produced for the 
screen, unless they have appeared in PHOTOPLAY 
or some other magazine. No book of such plays 
has ever been published and there is no way you 
will be able to get those you mention. Helen 
Dunbar is not related to Francis Bushman. 





R. S., DoODGEVILLE, Wi1s.—In “The Shadowgraph 
Message,”’ released last February, Jean was How- 
ard Hickman, and the rest of the cast were Walter 
Edwards, Arthur Maude, Margaret Thompson and 
Thelma Salter. That was Howard Ward, not 
Ward Howard, the role played by Arthur Maude. 
“The Ruse’ was also an Ince play, which featured 
William S. Hart as the gun man, and the promoter 
and his stenographer were Jack Davidson and 
Clara Williams. The other play to which you 
refer is “The Avenging Conscience,” a Griffith 
production, in which the girl was Blanche Sweet, 
the Uncle, as you say, Spottiswood Aitken, and 
Henry Walthall the nephew. 


K. H., MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Here they are: 
Bryant Washburn, at Essanay’s Chicago office; 
Tom Forman, Lasky: and Hazel Dawn, Famous 
Players’ New York office. Yes, you refer to Mabel 
Normand in the “Mabel” films. Chuck Hemming- 
way in “The Iron Strain” was Dustin Farnum; 
his wife, Enid Markey, and her rival, Louise 
Giaum., 





PEDRO DE CORDOBA was the subject of an inquiry 
received this month, but the letter has disappeared. 
(One of those mysteries of this life which prob- 
ably never will be cleared up!) We are-going to 
play this blind and tell about him in the hope 
that the > oe question may be answered. Cor- 
doba is the toreador in the Farrar “Carmen” 
(Lasky), whose sharp Spanish features, spare and 
wiry, suggest all the fire and jealousy that Farrar 
as “Carmen” is capable of arousing. Even 
toreadors, however, may have ridiculous  birth- 
places, and Cordoba was born in New York City, 
September 28, 1881, totally unmindful of the im- 
pending fame. He made his debut in Utica, N. Y., 
with E. H. Sothern in “If I Were King’’ in 1902, 
and for several years played in. a multitude of 
Shakespearean roles. At present he is playing 
Prince Luigi in the Morosco production of “Sadie 
Love” at the Gaiety Theatre, New York City. 


Photoplay Magazine 





N. H.. MONTREAL.—Now about that book of one 
hundred pictures. The Answer Man tipped it off 
to you before the rest of the staff was ready for 
the order ‘Shoot!’ and this is responsible for a 
great deal of anxiety among our readers. This 
book will be ready before another issue of PHorTo- 
PLAY MAGAZINE is off the press, even if the Answer 
Man has to get it out himself, and further there 
will be one hundred and four pictures instead of 
one hundred. (We suggest the thought that per- 
haps the “four” is interest, which has accrued 
during your wait.) 


Ww. Cc. I., NEWspuryYportT, Mass.—For informa- 
tion regarding ‘““‘The Diamond From the Sky” con- 
test you should write to the North American Film 
Corporation, 222 South State Street, Chicago. It 
is a special company organized to handle the dis- 
tribution of this particular film, gent as the Syndi- 
cate Film Corporation was organized to handle the 
“Million Dollar Mystery,” and does not produce 
films nor rent any others. 


G. B.. New HAVEN.—Harold Lockwood does not 
appear in “Still Waters,” with Marguerite Clark, 
the man you have in mind probably being Robert 
Vaughn, who was the doctor, John Ramsay. Lock- 
wood is with an entirely different company and 
has been for some time. 


J. R. I., SMITHFIELD, N. C.—‘“‘The Black Box’ 
has been published in book form and may be ob- 
tained from Grosset & Dunlap, New York City, for 
50 cents. This story has never appeared in PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, 


B. O., CHicaco.—Darwin Karr, of the Essanay 
Company, was born in Almond, N. Y., July 25, 
1885. He began his theatrical career in a small 
road show called “The Missouri Girl,’ and has 
been climbing ever since, on the road, in stock 
and now in films. He stands five feet eleven, 
weighs 180, has blue eyes and brown hair and is a 
Sener Sennen. He played a long time with Vita- 
graph, 


F. S. K., FARMINGTON, MINN.—Since you put it 
that way, we shall answer your query right here, 
even though it is answered elsewhere this month. 
Dorothy Davenport is playing with Lasky, and 
you will see her in “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo,” 
that Theodore Roberts picture. Lottie Briscoe is 
not married, and has not returned to the screen. 


T. V., ALLIANCE, NEB.—Gene Gautier was the 
Mad Maid and the two men were Jack Clark and 
Van Dyke Sheldon in “Mad Maid of the Forest,” 
a Universal. In “The Play of the Season,” an 
Ince play, the actor is Howard Hickman, the girl, 
Bstelle Allen, her father and mother, Walter 
Whitman and Gertrude Claire, and the fellow she 
was engaged to, George Fisher. In “A Maid and 
a Man,” the sister who was the maid was Billie 
Rhodes; the other sister, Jane Waller, and Jack 
Dillon the man who couldn’t resist the maid. In 
“From the Valley of the Missing,’ Fox film, Harry 
Spingler and Jane Miller were the young lawyer 
and his sister, Scraggy was Arleen Hackett, the 
convict was William Riley Hatch, and the barge- 
man, Robert Cummings. 


W. L. W., Hovstron, Tex.—The Lasky “Carmen” 
was filmed in California, the Fox “Carmen’’ in 
New York, the fatal leap of Don José in the latter 
being taken up-state. The reason that there is a 
difference in the two films is purely artistic. No 
two persons tell a story alike; each gives it a char- 
acteristic aspect. The opera “Carmen,” by Bizet, 
is very much different in the telling from the book 
“Carmen” by Merimee. However, in the book, the 
opera and the films there is the basic story of the 
gypsy girl who was loved by two men, one of 
whom, Escamillo, wins her, only to lose her 
through Don José’s jealous fury when Don José 
finds she spurns the sacrifices he has made for 
her and cares nothing for him. The message is 
always the same, though it may vary in the 
recital or depiction. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A LIsT OF CAPTAIN PEACOCKE’S Own Ptays has 
been asked by several of our readers. who have 
been following “Hints on Photoplay Writing.” 

As a free lance writer in Los Angeles Captain 
Peacocke wrote a large number of one and two 
reel plays, a few of which are given herewith: 

Biograph: “The Wonderful Eye,” and “You, I 
and It.” 

Essanay: ‘“‘The Honeymoon Suite” series and 
about twenty-five other one reelers. 

Selig: “The Other Fellow,” and several other 
one reel plays, 

Lubin: ‘Married By Telephone,” 
several one reel dramas. 

Vitagraph: “His Sister,’ a military drama and 
several comedies, 

Melies: “The Deserter,” and about ten other 
one reel dramas, 

Imp: “The Boomerang,” “A Happy Family, 
“Careful Nursing,” and about twenty slap-stick 
comedies. 

Nestor: “The Simple Life.” 

Champion : “Shaved and Trimmed,” ‘‘Mr. Rock- 
morgan,’ ‘The Bachelor Maids’ Club,” and about 
a dozen other comedies. 

Powers: “The Surf Maidens,” “Rolling Stones,” 
“Hooking the Hookworm,”’ and five other comedies, 


a comedy and 


” ” 


Reliance: “Against the Grain.”’ 
Majestic: “Deserted.” 


For two years Captain Peacocke was staff writer 
with Universal and wrote the majority of the two 
and three reel plays in which Florence Lawrence 
appeared, as well as several hundred one and two 
reel dramas and comedies for that company. He 
is the author of “Neptune’s Daughter,’ and 
“Lulu’s Elopement,’” original plays, in which 
Universal featured Annette Kellermann and Lulu 
Glaser. For the World Film Corporation the 
Captain adapted “As Ye Sow,” (Alice Brady) ; 
“What Happened to Jones.” (Fred Mace); ‘Little 
Miss Brown,” (Vivian Martin); “Old Dutch,” 
(Weber and Fields); and “The Flash of An 
Emerald,” (Robert Warwick); and for the Cali- 
fornia Motion Picture Corporation, ‘Salvation 
Nell,” “The Unwritten: Law,” and “The Woman 
Who Dared,” all featuring Beatriz ‘Michelena. 
“Tables Turned,” featuring Emmy Wehlen, a 
Metro, is an original play Captain Peacocke wrote 
very recently. 

J. R., St. JoserpH, Mo.—Both Harold Lockwood 
and Conway Tearle played for several years on the 
stage before going into film work, though we can 
not pire the precise years either entered theatrical 
work. 





M. L. B., WALLINGFORD, CONN., and L. M., OuTRE- 
MONT, CAN.—If you wish to write Grace Cunard or 
Francis Ford, address them at Universal City, 
Calif., and Pearl White at Pathe’s New York 
offiffiice. Perhaps you might be able to get an Bddie 
Polo picture from Universal’s New York office, or 
write him personally at Universal City. Beverly 
Bayne receives her mail in care of Metro in New 
York City. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Charming: 


ton can have a wonderful com- 
ple xion by using ENCHANTMENT 
mplexion Powder, SAN aTOX PER 
OXIDIZED Cream’ and SAN eTOX ee 
VELVET Lotion—but all three should % 
be used for perfect results. Many 
women make the mistake of believing 
that a complexion powder, alone, will give 
proper results. Just try for 30daysthe _ 
combination of these three articles in _~“ 


QN-fOX 
The Public Service Line 


—you wiil be amazed at the beauty this SAN# TOX com- 
bination will produce. Make the experiment 
at our risk. The most reliable druggist in 
every locality has been selected to handle 
the SANwTOX line. Each druggist has 
thoroughly investigated all of the more than 
125 SAN®TOX Toilet Articles and Reme- 
dials—he knows their great value—he guar- 
antees satisfaction or refunds your money. The sign of 
the SAN ®TOX Nurse is on the druggist’s window, 
The DePree Chemical Co, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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d —y Lag A. ja Snow. T Earetess 
jes nia ‘o e 
new GAPSILI _ a best hard twisted, 
mercerized Crochet Cotton, we __ mail free 
and we Collingbourne’s 
of Art eediework to any fue senging 
Joe, in silver or stamps, for a sample bal 


JAPSILK 


comes in White s we Ecru—sizes, 1, 3, 6, 
° P er 79. 90. 106; also in ail 
1 — sizes 0 and le roche 
a ony, pl al ideas in Crocheting, Tatts 
and aw - atl Also list of 26 free premiums. Send today. 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept.43, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 








RAILWAY MAIL pony 
$75 to $150 a month for life TH) 


OVER 230,000 U. S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE — ts 
OPEN TO COMPETITORS 


Many appointments are made each month 
WAR-PROOF— PANIC-PROOF— SURE-PAY JOBS 


























COUPON 
Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the sender to free Poitions 
immediate appointment. Common-sense education sufficient. 
consideration for Free et for the examination here checked. 
Don’t delay. Every day you lose means the loss of just so S “City! P.O. 6. Ot or Car. ($800 to $1200) ....Clerk in the Departments 


much coaching before the rapidly approaching examinations. fi ::Rural Mail Carrier at Washington - - ($800 to $1500) 


questions; a free copy of our copyrighted. book, ‘‘ Government sitions 
and How to Get Them,’’ a free list of positions’ now obtainable, and 
Write immediately for schedule showing the places and é 
of the coming examinations in your neighborho -Rallwey Mail Clerk (9000 to $1900) ).,.Customs or Int Rev.Pos. ($700 to 1800) 
Gates 8 4 g od. $ ($900 to $1800)...Stenographer - - - ($800 1600) 


...Panama Canal Clerk - ($1200 to to 1200) ..-Canadian Government sue 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E201, Rochester, N. Y. 


- 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your 
find every advertisement in 
exactly as 


money if 


represented. 
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TRAVELING tt! 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A year 





We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 
weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from a 7 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun- 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write tod today for particulars, list of hun- 
dreds of good openings and Lestimontal from n hundreds of our 
students now earning $100 to $500 a month. dress nearest Office. 
Dept. 628 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN, 
Chicago New York San Francisco 






























$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down— Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $48.00. It’s FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
1 Jes Wabash Ave. Chicago 


ATED T YOUR IDEAS s2.0%° 


for certain inventions. Book “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to Invent’’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & ¢ CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
tablished 20 years. 
1048 F. gush WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Typewriters 


— All Makes, Factory Rebuilt by the famous 

**Young Process;” guaranteed like new. Our big 
business pe sermits lowest prices—$10 and up; machines 
rented—or sold ontime. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Rentals apply 
on purchase 


Write for Catsice. YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept.299, CHICAGO 


ectrical ark | 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and earn $150 to 
$250 monthly. No experience necessary. We easily train you in your 
Spare time to enter this fascinating work. Demand for electrical experts 
exceeds the supply—decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs. 
56-page book, which tells yon how to do it, sent FREE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept. 5769, Drexel a and S8th Street, Ch 
Tl teach you 


arn NT 
ahanses 
personally by mail. 


Sat years ane teaching. 

Big field everywhere. Earn 

$18.00 TO $45.00 A WEEK 

Mr. Eckert (Pa.), seys, ‘*‘ Each lesson is so 

* Interesting I can hardly wait for next.’’ Postal 
iculars and new literature. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTER 
Chas. J. Strong, Founder Dept. 3102, | here ty Mich. 


Big Entertainer 32 pont aes 
Magic, 18 Tricks with Cards, 73 Toasts, 7 


Comic Recitations, 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 
fg Headings. AlsoCheckers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox 











































































4. ©. DORN, 709 _~ Seavbern Street, Dept. 78, Chicago, Wi. 








Beautiful 
Wavy Hair 


You can wave or curl ry hair beauti- 
fully, quickly and easily in the latest 
fashion without fire or electricity, just 


\) 






















3 for by using these marvelous new 
% Oc Martha Washington Curlers 
NO HEAT EASY TO USE 
- Just wind hair as shown in illustration 
Postpaid om the curlers do the rest. Will ag 


irritate the scalp or injure the hair in any w 

Send 10c for 3—nickelfinished curlers and we will in in- 

clude—free—instruction chart for Correct Hair Dressing 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


 COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 643, ELGIN, ILL 


(BEARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse and Wireless—R. R. Accounting(St 
tion Agency) taught, Harcont « portunities? 
Positions secured reoni 
wireless graduates. We own and exclusively 
occupy two large modern buildings equipped 
R. and Western Union wire 
Marconi Wireless Station. 

40 se years. Investment $25, 000. 
and Western 


Expert 
Lew living expenses; easily earned if desired. 
feachers, 12 4 Easy ae courses 
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Catalogs 
Dodge's 3 Telegraph, Ry. & Wireless Institute 
Munn Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


© Delivered to You Free 


A sample 1916 model *“*Ranger’’ bicycle, on approval 

and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. 

phen tg lino nor large. Wustrated my 5 show 

complete line of bicycles, tires and s " 

ing 3 marve = ever made ona bicycle. You will be 

astonished at our so. ces andremar 

RIDER AGE Wan ted-—Boys, make money 
orders for y tw Tires and Sundries from 

our big . Do Business direct with the lead- 

bicycle house in ee Do not 5 ad until you Anow 


ing 
do for TO US. 
what we VOLE’ CO. DEPT. D-118, CHICAGO 


Print Y Own 
Gards, Handbills. 


wm Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 
4 Increases ae 4 











_— With an Excelsior Press. 
omy receipts, cuts sng expenses. Easy to 
Tlfeed, use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
ABS work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. te 
factory TO-DAY aoe ox of presses, 
ty outfit, tO will pay you. 

THE PR ot 3 MERIDEN, COMM. 


=e 


{ " EXCELSIOR 


LEARN RAG TIME 


et me teach you -Time Piano Playing by Mail. 
You learn easily—in just a few lessons, at home. 
My system is so — ou’ll play a real ragtime 
piece at your 5th lesso hether you can play now, 
or not, I'll teach you ‘to play anything i in happy 
ragtime. “Money k Guarantee.”’ Write at 
once for special low terms and testimonials. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, “‘Czar of Ragtime,” 
Roomi4 526 So. Western Ave., Chicago, lil. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
























° BOYS-cIRLS 


i You'll want this. You apparently see thru 
Clothes, Wood, Stone, any object. See Bones in Flesh. Address: 


MARVEL MFG. Co. DEPT. 37, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


We Pay $80 a Month Salary 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce 
our guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 


Bigler Company, X 370, Springfield, Hl. 
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OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 


refund your money if 
every advertisement in 
exactly as represented. 














Veterinary Course at Home 
$1500 A YEAR and up- 


wards can be made 
by taking our Veterinary 
iad course at home during spare 
' WZ. Woe time. Taught in simplest 
SPR) eo English. Diploma granted. 


~... Graduates assisted in get- 
Dr. E. H. Baldwin jing locations or positions. 
writes: I took the course =m 
for my own benefit on the Cost within reach of all. 


farm, bat the success I bad Satisfaction guaranteed. 
started me in practice an ’ 

cag en going night and Write for particulars 

day. Your course has been THE LONDON VETERINARY 
worth thousands te me, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


and will be to any man.” pept. 89, London, Ontario, Canada 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 
. “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can adjust it.’ 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


























TRI & The Smooth 
- 

Gritty Soap 

A great discovery, a real toilet Sone, in paste form, made from pure 
vegetable oils, packed in tubes. It easily removes grease paint 
without the aid of cold cream and makes automobile grease and 
dirt ge like magic. Will not injure the skin. Handy on the 
washstand, the only sanitary soap to carry in your grip or Auto. 


Try it, then you wont be without it for three times the price. A 
large tube sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 


Triangle Chemical Co., Dept.1,85 Detroit St., Milwaukee,Wis. 


Big *2 Offer—KEITH’S 











The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 
authority on planning, 
building and ting 
Artistic Homes. 

Each number contains 
7 to 10 PLans by leading 
architects. Subscription 
eee Be hans wai 

weive 
numbers and your choice 
EITH’s — for the HOME BUILDER 
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140 Bungalows and Co 175 Plans i 
140 Plans of Cottages 1 _ a 6000 
‘. costing below $4000 Py ** Cement and Brick 








1 Garages 
Any one of these $1.00 Plan Books F' ree with a tng jy 
b= KEITH’S, 880 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. aa 





I will send my 25c Book For 
Strong Arms 
for 10c in stamps or coin MEN, 


Illustrated with twenty full-page 
half-tone cuts showing exercises WOME 
that will quickly develop, beau- 

tify and gain great strength in d 


an 
your shoulders, arms and hands, 
without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER CHILDREN 
201 Barker Building, 110 W.42nd St.,. NEW YOR 








AUTOGRAPHED 


PILLOW TOPS 


of Moving Picture Stars 


Made on Old Gold Satine 18 x 18 Inches 

MAILED POSTPAID, 3Q0¢ EACH (COIN) 

Also 11x14 Hand Colored Pictures 25c each 
Send two cent stamp for folder 


R. K. Stanbury, Dept. B, Flatiron Building, New York City 














REALLY HANDSOME 


ARE THE PHOTO POSTCARDS WE OFFER 
Eighteen of your own choice for twenty-five cents or a 
hundred foradollar. 8 poses of Mary Pickford, 2 of 
Marguerite Clark, 2 of Chaplin, 3 of Theda Bara, anew 
picture of Lillian Lorraine. Hazel Dawn and Olga Pet- 
rova,an autographed picture of Jack W.Kerrigan,and many new 
feature stars. 4/so actual photos, size 8x10, at 50c each. 

oo SENT WITH ALL ORDERS 
5 LIST OR FREE ON REQUEST 
THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A ist Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 















DRAWING 


Learn by mail in your own home. Newspaper, 
Magazine and Commercial Illustrating, Car- 
tooning, Water Color and Oil Painting. Learn 
Drawing or Painting for profit and pleasure. 
We-can develop your talent. This school has 
taught thousands. Free Scholarship Award— 
special limited offer. Your name and address 
brings you fullexplanation and our handsome illustrated 
Art Annual by return mail. Don’t delay. Write today. ——- 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 392, OMAHA, NEBR. 


BIG PACKAGE OF FUN {f¢ 


Imitation Gold Tooth, Voice Thrower 
Roll of Stage Money, Chess and Checker Game, 
Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, Authors, Span- 
ish Prison, Dominoes, 14 Flirtation Signals, 12 
Love Letters, 73 Toasts, 16 Feats in Parlor Magic, 
7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 10 Funny Readings, 15 
Tricks with Cards, 40 Experiments in Magic, 52 
. Money Making Secrets, 250 Jokes and Riddles, 12 
Flirtation Cards, 14 Pictures of Married Life, 51 Verses of Comic 
Poetry and 11 Parlor Pastimes; all for 10c and a 2c stamp to cover mailing. 


ROGERS & ROTH, 32 Union Sq., Dept. 45, NEW YORK CITY 


FRIENDSHIP LINK RING—ONLY 


@ia b Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 18 














eet Beaded or Plain Designs, 3 Initials ENGRAVED 
1a j FREE, to introduce our Bracelet Links. 
STUD ASN | () Send 18c. and size today. 


Antrrrerrrrcs FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO. ,83 Chambers St., Dept. 137, NEW YORK 

















(For Artists and Aart \ 


Publishes Cash Art Assignments, lessons and 

articles on Cartooning, Illustrating, Lettering, 

Designing and Chalk-Talking. Criticises amateurs’ 

work. Interesting, helpful, artistic. UNIQUE. 

It will please you. Money back if not satisfactory. 
5 Clare Briggs, Ryan Walker, and 

’ Send Now other noted artists contributors. 


y. $iforl2 STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE 
g Issues - Dept.101, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LANGUAGES aaa 


German—French—English—Italian—Spanish ™, 
or any, other language learned quickly and FR 
easily by the Cortina Method at home; 
with Disk Cortina-Records. Write for 


















































CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 
1714 Mecea Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 
orner 48th Street, New York 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holi- 
days off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary. Learn at home. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog free. Edgar G. Alcorn, Pres. 


American School of Banking, 457 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 
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It didn’t hurt the horse—but it gave “‘Art’’ Jarvis 
glory and a broken leg. Scene, an 80-foot cliff in 
the Adirondacks ; cause, the Fox ‘‘Carmen.’ 





M. B., BurraLo.—“The Battle Cry of Peace” is 
now being released to the smaller theatres with 
the other Vitagraph plays and probably has been 
in your city before this date. “The Birth of A 
Nation,”’ can hardly skip Buffalo, as it is playing 
now in practically every section of the country, 
being handled in the cities of moderate size by 
regular “road companies,’’ which include every one 
necessary to the proper presentation of the play, 
manager, orchestra, operator, ete. The cast of 
“The Battle Cry of Peace,” is too long to print in 
full, but Norma Talmadge is the heroine, Roger 
Lytton, the foreign spy, and Charles Richman, the 
hero. Practically all of Vitagraph’s well known 
stock company is included. 

A. S., CHIcaco.—Grace and Mina Cunard are 
sisters; Ford Sterling is married to Teddy Samp- 
son. “The Price of Her Silence.”’ vehicles both 
Florence LaBadie and Mignon Anderson and with 
them appear Arthur Bauer, Harris Goodwin and 
Thomas Curran, 


B. W., CHIcaco, and R, E., Los ANGELES.— 
Vivian Martin answers her mail personally just as 
fast as she is able. Of course, there are times dur- 
ing the production of pictures when it is out of 
the question for her to even think of it, but as a 
rule she replies promptly. We are not at liberty to 
give you players’ private addresses, but only the 
studio or other office number where they receive 
mail. 

M. B. H., GRAND Forxs, N. Dax.—Hobart Bos- 
worth is one of the leading actor-directors of the 
present day, and is with the Universal. Mr. Bos- 
worth’s wife, Adele Farrington, is playing in the 
new Mutual “Buck Parvin” films in which Art 
Accord plays the title role. Hobart Henley first 
filtered through the camera-lens in 1913 and re- 
mained a year with Reliance, from which company 
he journeyed to Universal, where he has remained. 


M. R., Hupson, MAss.—wWilliam Russell, who 
played in “The Diamond From the Sky,” is with 
the American films and was seen recently in 
“Curley.” playing with Lottie Pickford in this 
production. He’s unmarried. 

H. A. D., Morris, ILu.—There is no way in 
which you can obtain a copyright on a scenario 
until it is printed in book form or produced as a 
film. The Act of Congress covering copyrights 
does not provide for the protection of manuscripts. 
However, a person is not left unprotected, as there 
are the usual remedies at common law and in 
chancery for infringement. 

H. S., JeErspy City.—The person you refer to in 
“The Destroyer” is Nell Craig, who played the 
part of Frances Burnham, The other two players, 
the doctor and the man who left the country, were 
John Lorenz and Edmund Cobb. This was an 
Essanay picture. 


R. H. M., Soutu BENp, IND., and S. D. S., New 

should be addressed in 

care of the Essanay studio in Chicago; William 

Russell, American Film Co., Santa Barbara; and 

Francis X. Bushman, Metro’s New York office. See 
the Directory. 


Cc. D., St. Lovuts.—No; and further, there are 
no companies that will teach you how to act and 
pay you for your work at the same time. There 
are too many people of ability and experience 
available. There are numerous well-known and well- 
established dramatic schools which give thorough 
courses in dramatie art, and as is usually the 
case, their courses are proportionately expensive. 


E. H., St. Lovurs.—Herbert Rawlinson was born 
in Brighton, England, and Anna Little near Mt. 
Shasta, in northern California. They are no 
longer playing in the same company, Miss Little 
having gone to the Mustang films with Jack 
Richardson. 


J. S., KALAMAzZ00.—In “An Enemy of Society,’ 
Lois Meredith was Decima and Hamilton Revelle 
was the modern Robin Hood. Sebastiano, in 
“Pretty Sister of José,’ was Rupert Julian, and 
José was Jack Pickford, Marguerite Clark playing 
the title role. Yes, Marshall Neilan played in 
‘“‘Rags.”’ 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Doro, the Wood Nymph 
(Continued from page 43.) 


Much has been written about Miss 


Le e a r n 1 Pia a val ° 
Doro’s remarkable career on the stage. Of Be 6 
good American stock, despite the alien tte F te 
suggestion of the surname, Miss Doro e€ er as er 


made her entry via musical comedy and 
reached the highest pinnacle of stage fame 


























Obtain free book howls how ‘QUINN WRITTEN 
METHOD saves three-quarters of time and money § 
usually necessary to learn piano or organ. Scienti- ne 






under the direction of the late Mr. Froh- fic qud preuein wae yet practical and YY 
~ t , 
man. She made her first London appear- sri few lessons, Successfu j used “by vt ays 
ance with William Collier in “The Dic- OF ed nding, maviians. $8 
” . . asocial accomplishment orfor teaching. = a , 
tator” and later won highest honors Practise in spare time whenever you wish. For either @& 
° maar . adults orchildren. Special terms this month. Send today for“§ 
accorded players in Britain when she ap- FREE book “How to Learn Piano and Organ.” Noobligation, 





‘ rs M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Box 650-PB, Chicago. 
peared before the present king at Windsor — = 


“sie in "Diplomacy." by syal sve | TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


tion, the only American actress thus hon- 80 to 100 Words a Minute GUARANTEED 


5 : her other notable 

ored so far. i Some of : ‘ = the . a a new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training! 

parts were Adelina in The Climax ngs amazing speed—perfect accuracy—BIG SALARIES. 
&6 ” ° er _ or anyone. First day chows results. Learn while working. 

and Peggy in The Butterfly on the 48-Page Book Free illustrates and explains all. Gives 


letters from hundreds with sal- 





Wheel” and “Oliver Twist” in the famous aries doubled and trebied. A revelation as wo aguas eae and x nid 
: k : : possible to typists. Postal will do, but write ay — 
Dickens story. Tulloss School of Typewriting, 7502 College Hill, Bacar o. 








JUST OUT AND READY FOR DELIVERY 


F ilmland Favorites 


Contains the phs, (very latest poses) and 
plosraphies e al the ty stars, a. Pickford, 
Blackwell, K ushman, Chaplin, Joyce, 
Sweet, the Gish pe ny and scores of ae 'Remem- 
ber, leading players only. h photo is a rich 
sepia h: halftone and personally cpunmen ed by the 
layer. It’s a great collection of the world’s Snest 
famous photopl ayers. The front and back covers of 
are made up of nearly 
00 players and is a beautiful and artistic creation 
itself. Price, for a short time only, 


Filmland Favorites Co., Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Electric Lighting Dynamo 


«4 for Movies. Anyone can operate with 
engine. Saves half your current bills. 
Price $95. Easy monthly payments. 
HOBART BROTHERS, Troy, O. 



















LEARN MUSIC 
-AT HOME! 


New Method 
Learn To Play By Note 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mando- 
lin, Cornet, Harp, ’Cello or to sing. 

Special Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for music and 
postage, which is small. No extras. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 
systematic. Free lectures each 
course.16 years’ success.Start at once. 


Write for Free Booklet Today—NOW. CHARLIE CHAPLIN O Je 10¢ 


VU. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 144, 225 Filth Avenue, New York City BOYS: 23s: = 
wilh "LL. Chas. Chaplin Mustache, exact duplicate made of real 


SS -pDrle Weil oo creer hair, create screams of laughter. Im. Gold Tooth, slips 
ee RNET FREE! We eer 


on and off over your own. 21000 Bank. Roll of stage 
give you a Beautiful Cornet or any Band Instrument 
absolutely FREE. You pay weekly as lessons are taken. 
Instrument is sent with first lesson. Write to- 
day for our booklet and wonderful tuition offer. 
w# INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
514 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











































money, makes them stare. “Ish Ka Bibble” button for 
your coat lapel. Disappearing Medallion Coin, bearing 
lifelike image of C. Chaplin; hand it to your friend, it 
vanishes instantly when he attempts to take it, startling, 
but easily done. Complete outfit with large catalogue 
™ shipped by parcel post for 10c and 2c stamp for postage. 


NUIDEA CO., Dept. P, 524 45th St., — N. Y. 


PERFECT CUT DIAMON DS 97. 


A CLEAR SAVING OF 35%, 2” st genuine ‘perfect “cut Cie o%. # Money Back Guarantee! ‘eter Peter tas he 


figmeade at the world’s competition-smashing p: } es foper per AT, should you wish to 
a hy hgeemon idd! tax included i BK: h ae ae jes = wel tan d value! N y—' ak 
no middlemen’s a n_ our Wi ex an es carat weight and value! No protection 
And here’ 8 the Treason: extrac low direct fenport price! oe : ange th , < 


to this in the whole diamond business. “See that aaa 
‘Cash buying from the diamond cutters, plus our ‘ — profits, man — Basch guaranteed.’’ 


plan, give you aclear saving of 35 per cent of regular retail peices. 
1915 BASCH DE LUXE 
pres Examination—Send No Money! \ DIAMOND BOOK, FREE v4 


our. ims yourself at our expense. Here’s the pular 
lan: Selene any carat size diamond—choose any mounting Complete valuable, and authoritative! Gives 


e thousands we illustrate in our catal ie. We ship entire- 





























































ly at nse—allow full examinati: comparison, with- 1 expert facts needed to buy intelligent- 
4y obligating yoa to buy. Absolute satisfaction assused youby 1-8c. Diamond $12.00 o frelpfal gui de to select gifts for ail oe 


cocasiona, ag fod ag A 
diamonds, wate platinum and go LS Ce 


. silverware, cut 
ser" Bor 5? zou ot Pas ae 
rd te buy 


1-4 carat Diamond 21.25 









F” write = 
for your FREE copy, NOW. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Art Prints 


after the original oil paintings of 


Anita Stewart and Mary Pickford 


(from which the covers of our September and November issues were made) 


HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has anticipated a 
great demand for art prints of these beautiful 
covers. With a desire to serve our readers 

we have provided a limited number of reprints. 


Do you want one? 


Absolutely no advertising will appear on these prints—nothing 
but the likeness is reproduced—in four colors—on art paper— 
and beautiful art mounts, ready for framing. This is mailed 
to you carefully packed flat between two pieces of stiff board. 


The cost is 25c each 


Please remit in stamps or money order 


Photoplay Magazine 


350 North Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 
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I. B., TERRE HAUTE, IND., and R. W., SAN BER- 
NARDINO, CALIF. No, Harold Lockwood is not mar- 
ried. In “Neal of the Navy,” the warships were 
those of the American Navy; we have enough bat- 
tleships for taking moving pictures at least, so in 
this case there was no need to call upon South 
America to help us out. Constance Talmadge is 
unmarried, and she too, like Norma, is with 
Griffith. 


B. W., and B. C., OKMULGEE, OKLA. Grace 
Cunard and Francis Ford both send photographs 
to friends who write for them. Either may be 
addressed at Universal City, and we trust that 
playgoers will not take advantage of their kind- 
ness to ask for pictures entirely free of charge. 
A quarter will usually cover the expense involved. 

C. W. H.. EMportia, KAN., and H. P., HOUSTON, 
TEX. Forest Stanley, Owen Moore and Louis Ben- 
nison are the three Mr. Smiths in the Bosworth 
production of “Pretty Mrs. Smith.” We have 
never seen a copy of a life of Kerrigan, and doubt 
if he has been done in book form. The present 
story of the life of Mary Pickford, which began 
in the November issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
covers your questions much more fully than a 
brief answer would. For that reason we want to 
refer you to this story, as we know it will be of 
great interest to you. 





E. N. W.. Hopoken, N. J. Lottie Pickford is 
not in “A Girl of Yesterday,’ but both Mary Pick- 
ford and Jack Pickford take prominent roles in it. 
There are four instalments in the Mary Pickford 
story, which concludes in this issue of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE—November, December, January and 
February. 


P. E. R., E. ORANGE, N. J. Mahlon Hamilton, 
with Olga Petrova, played the leading role in “The 
Heart of a Painted Woman.’ You might write 
Miss Petrova, in care of Metro, and ask her about 
a photograph. Jack Pickford is with Selig. 

RANDOLPH, MARTEN, TENN.—You refer to Henry 
Bergman in “Kreutzer Sonata,” the other three 
being Nance O’Neil, Theda Bara and William E. 
Shay. The American heiress in “The Voice in the 
Fog” (with Donald Brian) is Adda Gleason, and 
Helen in “The Woman Who Lied,” was Edna 
Hunter; the other woman, Mary Fuller. 


R. B. J., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Where is House 
Peters? He is with Lubin, but you will probably 
have an opportunity to see him in Triangle’s ‘*Be- 
tween Men,” before there is a Lubin release. In 
“Between Men,” House Peters and William Hart 
are the two giants who struggle both for business 
mastery and for (God bless ’em) Enid Markey. 
The finish of their fight is magnificent. No servile 
yielding marks Peters’ defeat; with his last ounce 
of strength he swings at his adversary. Nor does 
William Hart take a mean advantage of his beaten 
rival; he ducks the blow but does not strike, and 
catches Peters in his arms as he faints from sheer 
exhaustion. William Hart directed this play and 
“Great” is the only word to describe it. 





A. G.. St. Lovis. She certainly does look like 
Mae Marsh, but the fact of the matter is, that the 
role of Flora Cameron as a youngster in “The 
Birth of a Nation,’ is played by Violet Wilkey and 
not by Miss Marsh. It is just another illustration 
of the Griffith care regarding details. 

J. A. P.. Upper MontTcuatrr, N. J. Mae Marsh 
is one of those players who came under the direc- 
tion and tutelage of D. W. Griffith at the old Bio- 
graph studio, and this accounts, probably more 
than anything else, for her ability to carry the 
stellar role in “The Birth of a Nation.” Although 
only nineteen years of age, She has received a 
thorough dramatic education in the multitude of 
plays she has appeared in, and her success as 
Flora Cameron was entirely to be expected. She 
is with the Fine Arts Studios of Triangle, but so 
far has not played in any of the Triangle releases, 
probably because of the production of another big 
Griffith play. Miss Marsh was the “Girl on the 
Cover,” in July, Henry Walthall was the subject 
ef “The Little Colonel’ interview in August, and 
there have been innumerable references to “The 
Firth of a Nation,” in this department. 





50 A Month 


The master- 

aus =piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 

the second, positiors, tem- 

perature and isochronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both Burlington 


men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book coforinostrations 
saa eeenTisetcon a postoardin cocugs Get this offer while Ii lasts. 



























las 
Dept. 1462, Chic: 


OUR FACTORY PRICE $9.75 









For This Fine Rocker 
Because we ship in easily assembled sec- 
tions direct from factory— our original 
method saves % packing costs— % freight 
—%¢ factory space. We make everything 
for home, office or club. 100 designs 
in Colonial, Mission or Flanders. All 
quarter-sawed oak — your choice of finish, 
Write for catalog of Brooks 
** Master-Built’* Furniture. 
BROOKS MFG. CO., 1752 Rust Avenue Rocker No.10 
SAGINAW, MICH. Largest Plant of its Kind in the World 


LOOK! LOOK!!! All for 10c 


ENOUGH TO AMUSE THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Disappearing Coin Trick, Big Roll of Stage Money, 
Mysterious Bottle, How to cut glass with scissors, Won- £. 
derful Wine and Water Trick, Magic Age Teller, 
Rules for Love Making, 13 Tricks with Cards, 14 Par- 
lor Games, 7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 39 Magical Ex- 
portmenta, 49 Money Making Secrets, 13 Flirtations, 

Parlor Games, 10 Funny Readings, 71 Toasts, 21 
Puzzles, and over 300 Jokes. Ali for 10c and 2c stamp for mailing, 


Ask 
for 
Agency 
Terms 
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Send for 1916 announcement showing Atco Autos in various makes and 
models including Roadsters, Touring Cars, Trucks and ‘‘Jitney’’ Busses, 
at prices popreseatng 2 fraction of their original cost, All sold on Easy 
Payment Terms. $50.00 now will secure any car for future delivery. Any 
one may also be purchased at from five to eight 
ship everywhere to anyone. Atco 





dollars per week. We 
Autos Guaranteed for One Year. 


Prices from $275.00 to $785.00 





A COURSE in SHOW CARD and SIGN WRITING, 
in correspondence school, (not a book). 
lso Air Brush given free to purchasers 

% of our Nobema Ready to Use jors. 
= _Lettering is easy to learn and profitable trade. 
Illustrated book, circulars and information free, 


NOBEMA Py MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARMERS’ SONS WANTED 


with knowledge of farm stock and fair education to work in an 
office; $80 a month with advancement, steady employment, must 
be honest and reliable. Branch offices of the association are being 
established in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
The Veterinary Science Association, Dept. AP, London, Canada 


FORD JOKE BOOK 


All the latest and best funny jokes and stories on the FORD 
automobile. Hundreds of them and all good ones. Also JITNEY 
jokes, Moving Picture, and Stage jokes. Laugh till you shake, 
A neat colored covered book by mail for only TEN CENTS. 
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Z..S., PORTLAND, ORE.—Accent the last syllable 
of Valeska Suratt’s name. The Lasky ‘‘Carmen” 
was filmed in and around Hollywood, California, 
while the Fox picturization is of New York origin, 
both studio and outdoor scenes. Lolita Robertson, 
Mrs. Max Figman, is Violet in the “J. Rufus 
Wallingford” series that Pathe is presenting. She 
is a California girl. 


M. J., New York City, and P. C., LA HARPE, 
KAN.—You may address Willard Mack in care of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE if you wish. The requests 
for interviews and pictures have been duly noted— 
watch for them. ‘Teddy Sampson and _ Dorothy 
Kelly are each twenty-one and Hazel Dawn is 
twenty-four. Teddy is very attractive in ‘‘Crossed 
Currents,” a ‘Triangle featuring Helen Ware. 
Those Triangle offerings are great plays. 


i. D., BurFALO, and A. W., NEw DEcATUR, ALA. 
—Florence Lawrence is not playing; Barbara Ten- 
nant is with the World Films, and O, A. C. Lund is 
with the Pluragraph Company in the East. Vivian 
Rich is unmarried. In “The Jilt.” Lizette Thorne 
played the part of Allan Boyd’s wife, Boyd being 
Edward Coxen. Julia Swayne Gordon and Anita 
Stewart are the two women in “A Million Bid.” 





L. M., New ORLEANS.—Theda Bara named her 
big Russian wolf-hound “Romanoff,” not because 
of any such habit on his part, but because she re- 
ceived him as a present just about the time the 
Fox play of that name was being completed. He 
lies at her feet in the picture on page 26 of the 
December issue. 


V. W., BELLINGHAM, WASH. — Claire Whitney 
plays opposite William Farnum in “The Nigger,” 
or the ‘“‘New Governor,” as it is also called. Far- 
num was the governor and Claire Whitney was his 
sweetheart. In “The Wonderful Adventure,” also 
a Fox film, the wife was Mary G. Martin, and 
Dorothy Green the home wrecking-crew who was 
finally killed by lightning. We are able to supply 
October numbers containing the William Farnum 
interview. 


A. G., Lima, O.—E. K. Lincoln has recently 
joined the Lubin staff of players, and may be ad- 
dressed at that company’s office. He will be re- 
membered for his part in “A Million Bid’ and 
other Vitagraph plays in which he appeared prior 
= his recent affiliation with the E. K. Lincoln 
films. 


J. B., Toronto.—Winnie, in the “Adventures of 
Kathlyn,’ was Gordon Sackville. Mina Cunard 
may be addressed at Universal City; Lottie Pick- 
ford at the western American studio. 


M. L. F., ROANOKE, VA.—Harold Lockwood is 
with the American company in Santa Barbara, 
and he was born in 1880, so you may figure it out 
for yourself. The “X.’’ in Bushman‘s name is for 
Xavier. 


T. V., ALLIANCE, NEB.—‘“‘The Last Days of Pom- 
peii’” was produced by the Kleine foreign company, 
the members of which are unfamiliar to the 
American public. We certainly can not under- 
stand why you have heard nothing about Charlie 
Chaplin in the last few months, as the rest of the 
country seems to be spending its time in debating 
whether he is funny or whether he just makes 
the audience laugh anyway! The Chaplin boosters 
seem to have the better of the argument so far. 





M. S., INDIANAPOLIS. Sut you spent all your 
energy telling your appreciation of “The Birth of 
a Nation,” and Mae Marsh and Henry Walthall, so 
there are no questions to answer. We are very glad 
that you had the opportunity to see this play, even 
though it had to be in Milwaukee instead of your 
home city. 





K. J. W., DorCHESTER, MASS., and B. T., ALTON, 
ILL.—Pearl White’s birthday is March 4th; 
Creighton Hale’s, May 24th: she was born in Mis- 
souri and he in Ireland. Miss White has no 
brothers or sisters, and says her eyes are green. 
Velma Whitman is no longer with the western 
Lubin company, having recently completed her con- 
tract with them, and is taking a vacation. In 
private life Miss Whitman is the wife of Jack 
Roseleigh, an actor of the legitimate stage. 

















“Give me the Papers or I'll 
Tear up the Chee-ild!”’ 


“The woman begged for mercy 
From the villain’s heart of steel. 
She knew her trade 

And really made 

A most exciting reel.” 























Pulls in His Features 


Director—“I’m afraid we won’t be able to 


use Mr. Turtle.” 
“What’s the reason?” 


Director—“Welil, every time I direct him 
to register fear he draws his head into his 


shell.” 
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E. A. B., SILVER PLUME, CoLo.—We explained 
sometime ago, that Marguerite Snow is to head 
her own company, now that Francis X. Bushman 
is playing opposite Beverly Bayne, and you will 
continue to see her on the Metro programmes. 
We sent a biography blank out to Julie Cruze a 
little while ago to be filled in with information 
about herself and it came back today complete. 
She says her name is “Julie Cruze,’’ that she was 
born October 24th, 1913, and has played with 
Thanhouser and Quality companies, in “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,’ “Zudora” and ‘“Rose- 
mary.” She didn’t say whether she was married 
she left that space blank! Oh, yes, and she says 
she has light brown hair and brown eyes. Glad 
you liked the Marguerite Snow interview in the 
October number—we'll get around to Jimmie Cruze 
directly, and Florence LaBadie, too. 





E. B., New York Ciry.—“The first thing I am 
going to do is kick.’”’ Go ahead, we've got a front 
row seat! We don’t run “Who’s Married to Who” 
any more, because our readers were getting so like 
a flock.of owls, that would stay up nights just to 
“Who, who!” to us. The family bible has been 
transferred to the Answer Department, to be kept 
among the archives of the order! Helen Gardner 
has recently appeared on the Universal programme 
but Alice Joyce is still absent from our little 
theatre parties. We all miss her too. Seems to 
us that there was an Earle Williams interview in 
the January issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—you 
might look. 


M. F. W., Wicn1Ta, Kan.—Surely, address Crane 
Wilbur at the Horsley studios in Los Angeles. 
About Earle Williams and Anita Stewart, we 
have his word. as we quoted him last month, that 
they are not engaged. — 


F. M., LeExX1nGton, Ky.—Carter in Essanay’'s 
“Dignified Family,” was Grant Foreman and his 
wife was Marion Skinner. Anita Stewart in her 
electric and Ruth Stonehouse in her big racer? 
Don’t be impatient, you can’t have all the good 
things at once, you know. 


A. P., ATLANTA.—No, you refer to different per- 
sons. In “Curing Father,” the girl is Nan Christy, 
and in “Pardoned,” the girl is May Allison. Both 
are with the American Films at Santa Barbara. 
You are welcome—mighty welcome, at any time, 
and we do not wish fees of any sort. 

R. C., CHicaco.—Beverly Bayne made _ her 
dramatic debut as an extra at the Chicago Essanay 
studio, never having had any experience pre- 
viously. She was just a schoo] girl at the time. 
When in Chicago she lives on Lawrence Avenue, up 
on the North side. 





G. H. L., Power, Mont.—Mary Pickford'’s hair 
is golden. You must understand that with the 
use of makeup it is possible for one to have any 
sort of hair desired (beauty hint—no charge!) 
and that, of course, accounts for the “new kind’ 
of hair she has in some of her late pictures. 


M. V. D., SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—“‘Damon and Py- 
thias’” was a Universal photoplay in six parts. 
Damon was William Worthington: Hermion, Cleo 
Madison; Pythias, Herbert. Rawlinson, and Cc 
lanthe, Anna Little. 


E. F., KANsAs Ciry.—Margaret Edwards was 
Truth in “Hypocrites,” that much argued-about 
classic by Lois Weber (Mrs. Phillips Smalley). 
again it is merely a matter of make-up, in an- 
swer to your question “How she does it!” (That 
is, “we understand !” Being a mere man, of 
course !) 


E. S. B., EAst RuTHERFORD, N. J.—Betty Hart 
is with the American films and is to be seen in the 
last Lockwood-Allison picture, “The Buzzard's 
Shadow.” Your other questions are answered un- 
der other initials. We are certainly glad that you 
were able to see “The Birth of a Nation,” as it is 
undoubtedly the biggest dramatic success of years. 
Its New York run has been continued indefinitely ; 
there is no indication of waning interest in Chi- 
cago, and in San Francisco it just closed an un- 
usually successful thirty weeks. 









'BURROWESE 


Billiard and 

















A few cents a day (payable monthly) will soon 
make you the owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. No special room 
is needed — can be mounted on dining or library 
table or on its own legs or folding stand. Put up 
or taken down in a minute. Sizes range up to 
4% x9 ft. (standard). Prices from $15 up. 
Cues, balls, etc., free. 


Burrowes Tables are splendidly made, and 
adapted to the most scientific play. Great 
experts say that the Burrowes Regis High- 
Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made, 
Write for illustrated Catalog, con- 
taining free trial offer, prices, 
terms, order blanks, etc 



















pita: THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
“| 184 Spring St. Portland, Me. Be 
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Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. Tells how 
to judge claims of correspondence schools, and explains the American 
School’s simple method of law instruction. Prepared by 56 legal authori- 
ties—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any other correspondence 
law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1462, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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BIG WONDER PACKAGE 








1 Great North Pole Game, 
(size 18x11), 1 Big RollStage 
>> Money, 1 Game Authors (48 
Sanaa Cards), 1 Cribbage Board, 
iy «6, 1 Checker Board and Men, 
1 Pack Pinochle cards (48 cards), 38 other Games, 19 Lessons 
in Magic, 1 Set of Dominoes, 27 Autograph Verses, 12 Money 
Making Secrets, Wireless Telegraph Code, 25 Pictures of Pretty 
| Girls, 2 Puzzles, 100 Conundrums, 85 definitions of Flowers. 
| ALL THE ABOVE FOR 10c. WITH LARGE CATALOGUE 
| ROYAL GAME CO., Box 26, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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VUNAUUAAUA ANU NEN nA 


Shuffle the deck of pages; and if 
you sit in at the March deal of 


Photoplay Magazine 


your hand of entertainment and information will 
include an unparalleled collection of articles, stories, 
interviews, comment and exclusive pictures. 


ATE LLL LL 





Channing Pollock will write about Censorship 


The return of this master-humorist to Photoplay Magazine’s pages is a distinct 
event. Mr. Pollock’s story will be illuminated by the true and slightly satiric 
pen of Herb Roth. 


Harry C. Carr 


who, since his last series of stories in this publication, has become one of the 
most notable war-correspondents in Europe, has written a vivid, lightning-like 
reminiscence of the daring American who made the Kaiser pose for his movie 
camera amid the imperial triumphs of conquered Novo Georgievsk. Illustrated. 


3 


“Their Lieutenants ” 


This is a story about directors; California directors. Who? Really, do you 
think we need to tell you more? If you can’t guess, wait and get it. By K. Owen. 


“What They Really Gett— NOW!” 


A factful and fairly startling story on the tremendous and general. inflation of 
salaries in the past six months. Do you know that juveniles in the movies get 
more than stars of the legitimate stage, and movie stars more than railroad 
presidents? Vividly illustrated. 


MU 


- ° 
Fiction 
First among the short stories for March will be 


“Maria Rosa,” a thrilling tale of Spanish plot and 
amour, played for the screen by Geraldine Farrar. 


Interviews 


and personality-stories of next month will be headed by 
an irresistible interview with Marguerite Clarke. There 
is a splendid story about the artistic and private lives of 
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Grace Cunard and Francis Ford; an interview with 
Fine Arts” newest wonderful child, Seena Owen; a 
story about that dramatic splash of saffron on our white 
screens — Sessue Hayakawa; another about that person 
who is all personality, Valeska Surratt— many other 
interviews. 


Many months may elapse before you will see these 
wonderful Farrar pictures amywhere except as illustra- 
tions for this brilliant romance in Photoplay Magazine. 

“Star of the North,” the greatest movie novel yet 
written, draws toward its powerful and compelling close. 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren’s remarkable pictures. 


OTHER SHORT STORIES OF TIMELY INTEREST 














Others are Endeavoring to Imitate Photoplay Magazine’s 
Matchless Departments 


A complete service to every lover of motion pictures, in every 
walk of life. Examine these peerless departments in this issue : 
They will continue, in the same excellence, next month. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
















California 
ASPARAGUS 


Delicious as a salad 
Delightful as a Vegetable 


The delicious and thoroughly dis- 
tinctive flavor of famous Sacramento 
Valley Asparagus, so frequently 
commented upon by returned vis- 
itors to the Coast—may now be 
enjoyed upon your home table and 
at any season of 
the year. 


You will be 


surprised at its 
moderate cost. 


Libby, M‘Neill 
& Libby 









Mammoth 
Green 
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W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 






Libby’s Asparagus and lettuce, — 

with green pepper rings and — 
hard boiled egg slices, with 
cream cheese, French dressing. 





























Set in Solid Gold 


When you get the new catalog you will 
see handsome illustrations of the scores of solid 
gold settings in which the genuine Laclinites are 
mounted. You will see solitaires, belchers, French settings 
—rings of every kind and description. You wil! also see 
LaVallieres, bracelets, necklaces, scarf pins, cuff buttons 
—everything in the jewerly line. All sent direct to you 
for a free trial for ten full days. Pay for at the rate 
of only afew cents a day. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon now--this instant—and send 
to us for this book. 








Free Book Coupon 


HAROLD LACHMAN CO., 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept 1462 Chicago. 
Gentlemen : — Please send me absolutely free and prepaid your 
new jewelry book and full particulars of your free trial easy pay- 
ment plan I assume no obligations of any kind. 
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Pay As You 


The greatest jewelry offer of the age! 
Lachnite Gems and get it for 10 days’ free trial. Test itevery way that youever heard about. Put it 
alongside a real diamond. If you can tell the difference, send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, pay for it as you can afford — a few cents a day is enough. No red tape. No 
notes or mortgages — just a plain, open, and all-above-board proposition. Your credit is good with 
the Great House of Lachman. Send the coupon now — this very instant for our new catalog 
and illustrations of all the superb jewelry that you have to select from. Write now — immediately. 


Select one of the dazzling, gorgeous 


10 Days Free Trial 


Yes, we want you to wear a genuine Lachnite Gem for 
ten full days before you decide to buy. We want you to 
be enthusiastic about the dazzling, gorgeous, scintillati 
marvel of the twentieth century. ese exquisite jewels 
are cut by the world-renowned diamond cutters of Euro 
— their dazzling fire lasts forever. Were at last is 
the perfect substitute for expensive diamonds. 

_ When you get your Lachnite, put it alongside of areal 
diamond. Put it to every test that you ever heard about. 
if you can tell it from a real diamond, send it back 
at our expense — if you decide to keep it, pay for it at 
the rate of only a few cents a day. Genuine Lachnites 
stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. They baffle 
experts. Only we know how many wealthy society 
women are wearing Lachnite Gems that their friends 
believe are diamonds. 


Send the Coupon 
For New Jewelry Book 


Put your name and address down in the free coupon 
and send to us at once for the new book of exquisite 
Lachnite Gems. Read the fascinating story of how at 
last Science has conquered Nature and has uced 
a glorious, radiant gem that has eclipsed the brilliancy 
of Nature’s diamond. They cost 1-30 as much and wear 
forever. Do not delay a single instant. Put your name 
and address on the coupon nuw— get the free book im- 
mediately while this greatest of jewelry offer lasts. 


Harold Lachman Co, 13.5; Michigan Ave. 


° Dept 1462 Chicago 
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